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Labor  Agreement  Ready  For  A.  N.  P.  A. ; 
A.  P.  To  Vote  on  Bond  Proposal 

Accord  Reached  with  Pressmen’s  Union,  Preventing  Strikes  and  Lock-Outs — Unanimous  Acceptance 

of  Noyes  Committee  Plan  Forecast  for  A.  P.  Members 


A  PEACEFUL  annual  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Press  is  expected  by  A.  P. 
ofidals  whom  Editor  &  Publisher  inter¬ 
viewed  this  week. 

Acceptance  of  the  recommendation  of 
Ae  committee  headed  by  Frank  B.  Noyes, 
A  P.  president,  offered  as  a  solution  of 
the  bond  and  protest  right  dispute  is  fore¬ 
cast  with  little  opposition  if  not  a  unani- 


Frank  B.  Noyes 

mous  vote.  Editor  &  Publisher  asked 
a  nomber  of  representative  A.  P.  members 
what  they  thought  of  the  proposition  as 
igreed  upon  by  spokesmen  of  the  two 
opposing  factions  which  split  the  annual 
■eetiug  in  1927,  and  the  reaction  was  en¬ 
tirely  favorable. 

One  member  telegraphed : 

“The  bond  issue  and  protest  right  plan 
is  a  compromise.  Having  extreme  con¬ 
fidence  in  individual  members  of  the 
ooomittee,  we  feel  it  represents  the  best 
possible  solution.  The  small  newspaper 
oonbers,  by  investing  in  bonds,  will 
come  to  appreciate  those  mutual  co-o^ra- 
tive  ^ors  which  make  the  Associated 
Press  the  outstanding  press  association. 
The  definition  of  protest  rights  tends  to 
better  the  property  rights  of  the  small 
■cwipaper  member.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  definition  will  permit  sufficient  flexi- 
b^  to  admit  easier  expansion  in  the 
ntnre." 

The  recommendation  as  published  in 
“TOR  &  Publisher  exclusively  two 
•oda  ago  provides  for  flotation  of  a 
*w  A.  P.  bond  issue  to  which  all  mem- 
w  will  be  invited  to  subscribe  in  lots 
bRsed  on  assessments  paid  for  weekly 
and  extension  of  the  protest  right 
*  »n  members  of  five  years  or  more 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


CONVENTION  WEEK  TIMETABLE 

MOND.4Y,  APRIL  23 

11  A.  M.  Associated  Press,  29th  annual  meeting,  Astor  Galleries,  Waldorf 
Astoria. 

1  P.  M.  Annual  Luncheon  of  Associated  Press,  Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cadman. 

president  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  speaking. 

3  P.  M.  A.  P.  afternoon  session,  Astor  Galleries. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  24 

9- 12  A.  M.  Annual  Golf  Tournament,  American  Newspaper  Publishers 

Assn.,  Westchester-Biltmore  Country  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

11  A.  M.  A.  P.  Directorate  Meets  in  Waldorf  Apartments. 

12:30  P.  M.  Golfers’  Luncheon,  Westchester-Biltmore  Country  Club. 
Rye.  N.  Y, 

2-5  P.  M.  Continuation  of  Golf  Tournament,  Westchester-Biltmore 
Country  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

WEDNESD.AY,  APRIL  25 

10  A.  M.  Opening  Session.  A.  N.  P.  A..  Ball  Room.  Waldorf-Astoria. 
12:30  P.  M.  Lunch. 

24:30  P.  M.  Afternoon  Session.  A.  N.  P.  A.,  Ball  Room,  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  26 

10- 12:30  Morning  Session,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  Ball  Room,  Waldorf-Astoria. 
24:30  P.  M.  Afternoon  Session,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  Ball  Room,  Waldorf-Astoria. 

2  P.  M.  Members’  Meeting,  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance,  Wal¬ 

dorf-Astoria. 

6:30  P.  M.  Annual  Banquet,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.  N.  P.  A., 
Waldorf-Astoria,  with  speakers:  Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd, 
Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  president.  General  Motors  Corporation, 
J.  N.  Heiskell,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  Gazette,  and  Frank  Madden 
of  St.  Paul.  Music  by  Advertising  Club  Singers.  Fleming 
Newbold,  business  manager,  Washington  Evening  Star,  presiding. 

FRIDAY.  APRIL  27 

10  A.  M.  Final  Session,  A.  N.  P.  A.  (Note:  If  business  warrants  an 
afternoon  session  will  also  be  held  Friday.) 


^REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  International  Pressmen’s 
&  -Assistants’  Union  have  signed  an  in¬ 
ternational  arbitration  agreement,  which 
those  who  have  seen  it  describe  as  the 
most  significant  labor  development  in  the 
history  of  American  journalism. 

The  agreement  as  drawn  up  after 


Reaction  to  the  proposal  from  members 
•berew  opinions  have  been  expressed 
**  to  pi^lication  has  been  favorable, 
•*®wding  to  the  A.  P.  executives.  Some 


questions  have  been  asked,  but  they  were 
easily  answered.  One  member,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  wrote  in  that  he  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  for  not  quite  five  years,  and  he  asked 
how  he  benefited  by  the  new  protest 
right  provision. 

It  was  explained  that  in  a  short 
time  he  would  be  eligible  for  the  privi¬ 
lege. 

Generally  the  publishers  are  reflecting 
the  enthusiasm  expressed  by  John  Francis 
Neylan,  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call,  and  Hearst  attorney  in  the  western 
division,  who  led  the  demand  for  bond 
reallocation  in  the  spring  of  1927  and  in 
a  recent  letter  to  members  declared  “all 
sides  of  the  former  controversy  are  now 
united.” 

The  men  on  the  committee  who  are 


responsible  for  this  harmonious  feeling 
in  the  A.  P.  ranks  are  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times. 
and  Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  who  with  Mr.  Noyes  represented  the 
administration  viewpoint  in  deliberations 
which  resulted  in  the  recommendation; 
and  Col.  Robert  Ewing,  New  Orleans 
States,  and  Sen.  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg, 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  who  were 
appointed  with  Mr.  Neylan  to  act  as 
spokesman  for  the  opposition. 

If  the  recommendation  is  adopted  by  the 
membership  the  directors  are  to  be  em¬ 
powered  to  fix  a  sufficient  principal  sum 
for  a  bond  issue  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
posal,  which  provides  that  every  A.  P. 
member  will  be  given  the  right  to  sub- 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


John  Stewart  Bryan 


negotiations  held  in  New  York  between 
a  committee  of  four  A.  N.  P.  A.  mem¬ 
bers  named  at  the  1927  convention  in 
New  York  and  officers  of  the  union,  now 
awaits  only  official  adoption  by  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  membership  in  annual  convention 
at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York,  April  25-27. 

Presentation  to  delegates  of  the  draft 
of  this  agreement  will  be  the  high  light 
of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  convention,  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  which  will  also  be  concern^ 
with  the  current  newsprint  situation, 
postal  legislation,  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  complaint,  which  names 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  as  co-defendant  with  the 
.American  .Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  and  the  .American 
Press  -Association,  in  a  charge  of  con¬ 
spiracy  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Unanimous  acceptance  of  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  agreement  is  expected  from  the  A- 
N.  P.  A.  membership  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Under  its  provisions  a  news¬ 
paper  pressmen’s  strike  or  lock-out  be¬ 
comes  impossible. 

Harvey  J.  Kelly,  of  Indianapolis, 
chairman  of  the  associations’  special 
standing  committee  which  deals  with  alt 
trade  union  matters,  will  explain  the 
agreement  in  detail  to  the  members 
present  at  the  Waldorf  sessions.  He  will 
tell  them  that  it  is  so  framed  that  unlike 
other  arbitration  agreements,  it  provides 


for  arl)itration  for  contract  renewals  as  lisher  of  the  Richmond  News-Leader,  print  Company  Ltd.,  which,  he  pointed 

well  as  for  other  disputed  points  which  and  A.  N'.  P.  A.  president,  who  returned  out,  may  be  benevolent  at  the  moment, 

might  arise  in  dealings  between  news-  from  a  European  trip  two  weeks  ago,  but  which  may  later  become  menacing, 
paper  publishers  and  the  pressmen’s  will  open  proceedings  officially  on  He  is  anxious  to  have  the  publishers 
union.  Wednesday  morning,  April  25.  Mr.  prepared  for  united  action  should  occa- 

Tlie  international  agreement.  Editor  Davis,  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  association  sion  demand. 
tc  Publisher  was  informed,  is  patterned  treasurer,  will  report  on  the  financial  What  we  publishers  need  is  some 

•omewhat  after  the  agreement  made  in  standing  of  the  group.  He  has  informed  leader  in  whom  we  can  have  complete 

1926  in  New  York  by  the  newspaper  pub-  Editor  &  Publisher  that  while  expen-  confidence  in  facing  this  newsprint  sit- 
lishers  and  the  local  union  following  the  ilitures  in  connection  with  the  Federal  nation,”  the  member  -  declared.  “We 
pressmen’s  strike.  Trade  Commission  complaint  have  been  must  get  together  soon  to  discover  means 

I  •  r  _  lU-  f  j  heavy  the  financial  situation  of  the  group  of  meeting  the  Canadian  monopoly.  If 

It  was  working  from  this  foundation  j  satisfactory.  we  don’t,  the  Canadian  mills  iJrill  have 

^at  the  new  international  agreement  was  Newsprint  is  b^nd  to  come  up  for  the  whip  hand  in  a  few  years,  and 
deve  oped  y  ^  A.  .  E-  A.  conmittee  spirited  discussion  at  this  year’s  conven-  .\merican  publishers  will  be  working  for 

and  union  leaders.  Members  of  the  A.  The  current  situation  presents  some  them.” 

complications  as  far  as  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  It  was  this  member’s  suggestion  that 
concerned,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  might  be  able  to  obtain 

little  can  be  said  about  the  newsprint  information  from  individual  members  on 

situation  without  reference  to  the  ar-  contracts  made  with  the  Canadian  News- 

^  rangement  which  it  is  reported  the  print  Ccmpajiy.  He  said  he  understood 

f  Hearst  newspapers  have  made  with  the  that  some  contracts  contain  a  clause  en- 

l  Canadian  Newsprint  Company,  Ltd.,  of  titling  the  holder  to  receive  newsprint  at 

I  Montreal  and  New  York,  whereby  they  the  lowest  current  rate.  With  a  number 

^  receive  their  newsprint  at  about  $7  a  ton  of  such  contract  holders  acting  together, 

>  ^  less  than  the  current  contract  price.  the  publishers  might  be  able  to  come  to 

I  yf  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  this  some  new  understanding  with  the  com- 

*  V  newsprint  situation  will  come  before  the  pany  regarding  preferential  prices  being 

'  members  next  week.  In  fact,  one  mem-  granted  to  certain  papers. 

,  ber  has  informed  Editor  &  Publisher  The  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 

f  1^  W  that  he  expects  to  project  it  before  the  .Association’s  province,  it  was  explained 

1;  membership  at  one  of  the  open  forum  to  this  writer,  is  to  advise  and  inform 

meetings.  publishers,  rather  than  to  lead  them  as 

s  ,  This  member,  who  prefers  for  the  a  body  in  any  attack  against  a  company 

*  time  being  not  to  have  his  name  pub-  or  industry.  Since  the  high  prices  of 

lished  in  connection  with  newsprint  mat-  the  1920  panic,  the  A.  N.  P.  .A.  has 

ters,  expressed  himself  as  highly  alarmed  been  furnishing  members  information  on 

at  the  present  monopolistic  tendencies  in  foreign  newsprint,  with  a  view  to  keep- 

tiic  Canadian  newsprint  industry.  He  ing  this  source  of  paper  open  and  avail- 

referred  specifically  to  the  consolidation  able  to  publishers,  should  any  monopoly 

of  the  selling  organizatioi^  of  a  group  of  force  prices  to  unreasonable  levels. 
Canadian  mills  into  the  Canadian  News-  {Continued  on  page  42) 


A.  P.  TO  VOTE  ON  BOND  AND 
PROTEST  RIGHTS 

{Continued  from  page  5) 


scribe  to  bonds,  each  $25  bond  entitliw 
the  holder  to  one  vote  for  membersrf 
the  directorate.  There  will  ^  a 
mum  value  of  four  votes  allowed  maiE 
bers  and  a  maximum  of  40  votes.  Pi». 
ment  of  $50  in  weekly  assessments  ^ 
entitle  a  member  to  fom-  votes  with  u 
additional  vote  for  every  $25  assessment 


Kent  Cooper 

above  $50.  Passage  of  the  proposal  by 
the  membership  will  mean  that  the  fro- 
test  rights  will  be  extended  to  virtually 
the  entire  group  of  papers  belonging  to 
A.  P.  today. 

In  part,  as  issued  to  members  by  the 


Lincoln  B.  Palmer 

N.  P.  A.  committee  are:  Charles  H. 
Taylor,  publisher  of  the  Boston  Globe; 
E.  H.  Butler,  publisher  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News;  Hilton  U.  Brown,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Indianapolis  News;  and 
Howard  Davis,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  A  draft  of 
the  agreement  was  sent  from  New  York 
this  w’cek  to  Pressmen’s  Home,  Tenn., 
for  the  signatures  of  the  following  union 
ofl^rs  who  already  have  approved  the 
plan:  Major  George  Berry,  president; 
John  M.  Brophy,  W.  H.  McHugh,  and 
S.  M.  March,  vice-presidents ;  and 
Joseph  C.  Orr,  treasurer  and  secretary. 

VV’hile  the  agreement  will  have  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  publishers  and  the  union 
generally,  arrangements  will  have  to  be 
made  by  publishers  with  their  own  local 
union  chapters  if  they  wish  to  put  it  into 
operation,  Mr.  Kelly  will  tell  the  mem¬ 
bership.  No  difficulty  is  expected  in  this 
direction.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  in¬ 
ternational  union  is  a  very  close-knit 
organization  and  policies  having  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  international  officers 
are  ordinarily  adopted  locally,  with  little 
difficulty. 

“If  the  publishers  want  to  operate 
under  the  international  arbitration  agree¬ 
ment  they  can,”  it  was  explained  to 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  negotiations  that  preceded  the 
signing  of  the  agreement,  held  largely  in 
New  York,  were  described  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  as  very  harmonious.  The 
spirit  in  which  the  meetings  proceeded 
was  all  that  could  be  desired,  it  was  said. 

This  year's  annual  A.  N.  P.  .A.  con¬ 
tention  will  get  underway  unofficially  at 
a  golf  tournament  to  be  held  at  the 
AVestchester  -  Biltmore  Country  Club, 
Rye,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  .April  24.  Offi¬ 
cials  of  the  organization  arrange  these 
golf  matches  ev,ery  year  as  a  means  of 
"breaking  the  ice”  and  bringing  publishers 
together  in  an  informal  way  before  the 
official  opening  of  convention  sessions. 
As  usual  the  affair  this  year  will  be  a 
style  display  of  masculine  golf  togs,  and 
L.  B.  Palmer,  association  manager,  real¬ 
izing  the  fact,  has  made  arrangements  to 
have  moving  picture  men  on  hand  to 
make  a  permanent  record  of  ho\v  the 
players  look  as  well  as  play.  These  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  will  be  developed  and  shown 
to  participants  at  a  golf  dinner  to  be 
held  at  tne  club  Tuesday  evening.  A 
golfers’  luncheon  will  also  be  served. 

jolui  Stewart  Bryan,  editor  and  pub- 


NEWS  AND  FEATURE  HIGHUGHTS 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 


committee,  the  recommerrfation  follows: 

“A  thorough  survey  of  the  legal  and 
business  aspects  of  the  matter  convinced 
the  committee  that  equitable  readjustment 
of  the  voting  power  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  more  expeditiously  and  nwre  cer¬ 
tainly  by  adopting  as  a  premise  the  fact 
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that  the  present  Iwnd  issue  should  not  be 
disturbed. 

“In  addition,  as  examination  of  the  bal¬ 
ances  and  reserv’es  of  the  Associatioo 
convinced  the  Committee  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  have  additional  funds  which 
should  be  allocated  to  the  strengthening 
of  reserves  and  the  maintenance  of  liquid 
balances  adequate  to  meet  situations  in¬ 
evitably  arising  in  the  expansion  of  such 


a  large  organization  as  the  .Associated 
Press. 

“In  other  words,  it  was  found  that  two 
purposes  could  be  served.  First,  to  bring 
about  a  readjustment  of  voting  power, 
and,  secondly,  to  strengthen  the  financial 
conditions  of  the  organization. 

“To  effectuate  these  two  purposes  this 
committee  unanimously  recommends  that 
any  unissued  bonds  now  remaining  in  the 
treasury  shall  not  be  issued  save  in  siA- 
stitution  for  bonds  now  issued. 

“Secondly,  that  a  new  bond  issue  be 
created  of  a  sufficient  principal  sum  her^ 


of  the  amount  of  his  assessment  snau 
have  the  right  to  subscribe  for  suffi^ 
bonds  to  give  him  a  minimum  of  ^ 
(4)  votes;  provided  further  that  for 
each  twenty-five  dollar  additional  assess¬ 
ment  over  and  above  fifty  dollars  pw 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  ¥  our  t  h  Estate  for  April  21,  1928 

EDITORS’  SOCIETY  CONVENES  IN  WASHINGTON 

V 

Final  Changes  Made  in  A.  S.  N.  E.  Annual  Program — Casper  Yost  Delivers  Opening  Address — William 

Allen  White  Is  Dinner  Toastmaster 


A  NUMBER  of  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  program  for  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  Washington,  April  20  and  21,  a  com¬ 
plete  report  of  which  will  appear  in  Em- 
pat  &  Publisher  for  April  28. 

In  the  discussion  of  newspapers  from 
the  educator’s  point  of  view  Max  Mason 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  replaces 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia 
University.  Vernon  Nash,  member  of  the 
fjcdty  of  the  University  of  Peking, 
ipeaks  on  Chinese  Journalism,  Friday 
night.  Instead  of  Edgar  B.  Piper,  editor 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  Dr.  Stephen 
IC  Mahon,  president  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Municipal  University  of  Toledo,  will 
talk  (Ml  “The  Duty  of  the  Newspaper  to 
the  Community  as  Seen  by  an  Outsider.” 

The  opening  address  will  be  a  tribute 
to  the  late  Erie  C.  Hopwood  by  Casper 
Yost,  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  William 
Mien  White,  publisher  of  the  Emporia 
(l6ins.)  Gazette,  has  been  selected  as 
toastmaster  at  the  dinner  Saturday  night. 
John  Stewart  Bryan,  publisher  of  the 
Kichntond  News-Leader,  will  not  speak 
at  the  meeting,  as  w'as  originally  planned. 

The  complete  program  now  stands  as 
follows : 

Friday,  10  A.  M. 

1.  Opening  address.  Tribute  to  Erie  C. 
Hopwood  by  Casper  Yost,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

2.  Reports  of  standing  committees. 

(A)  Sports  Department,  by  E.  R. 
Stevenson,  Waterbury  Republi¬ 
can  and  American.  Discussion 
by  Tom  Wallace,  Louisz’ille 
Courier- Journal. 

(S)  Ethical  Standards,  by  Fred  Ful¬ 
ler  Shedd,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
Discussion  by  J.  M.  Patterson, 
New  York  Daily  News. 

(C)  Legislation,  by  E.  B.  Doran, 
Dallas  News. 

Discussion  by  Henry  T.  Qaus, 
Boston  Transcript. 

(D)  Syndicates,  by  A.  C.  Ross, 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle. 

(E)  Schools  of  Journalism,  by  Arthur 
M.  Howe,  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
Discussion  by  John  D'.  Dun,  To¬ 
ledo  Times. 

(F)  Changes  in  the  Constitution,  by 
Casper  S.  Yost,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

(C)  Membership,  by  W.  G.  Vorpe, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

3.  Address  by  Hon.  Hubert  Work,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior. 

Friday,  2  P.  M. 

Friday  afternoon  session  and  Friday 
evening  session  to  be  devoted  to  a  critical 
review  of  the  newspaper  business  by  a 
group  of  “outsiders.”  The  general  sub¬ 
ject  to  be: 

‘This  Is  What  I  Don’t  Like  About  the 


General  discussion  to  follow  each  ad¬ 
dress. 

“The  Duty  of  the  Newspaper  to  the 
Community  as  Seen  by  an  Outsider,”  by 
Dr.  Stephen  K.  Mahon,  president  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Municipal  University  of 
Toledo. 

3.  Debate 

between  Walter  Harrison,  managing 
editor  of  The  Oklahoman,  Oklahoma 
City,  and  Paul  Bellamy,  managing 
editor  of  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
The  subject  of  this  debate  will  be  a 


hypothetical  question  which  will  be 
read  by  the  president  of  the  society. 

4.  “The  Press  and  Peaceful  Penetration.” 
by  Ex-Governor  Henry  J.  .Allen,  of 
Kansas,  publisher  of  The  Wichita 
Beacon.  (Gov.  Allen  has  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  around  the  world). 

Saturday,  7  P.  M. 

Annual  Dinner,  William  Allen  White, 
publisher  of  the  Emporia  (Kans.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  toastmaster. 

Speakers  to  be  announced. 


MORE  COMPLETE  RATING  OF  JOURNALISM 
SCHOOLS  SUGGESTED  BY  EDITORS 


(Report  of  Committee  on  Schools  of 
Journalism — 1928,  presented  by  Chair¬ 
man  Arthur  M.  Howe,  editor,  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  at  Washington  A.  S.  N.  E.  con- 
7vntion  this  week.) 

'T'HE  Committee  on  Sch<x>ls  of  Journal- 
ism  has  always  held  that  an  adequate 
classitication  of  Schools,  Departments 
and  -Courses  of  Journalism  would  be  of 
great  service.  In  the  first  place  it  would 
help  newspapers  to  distinguish  among 
applicants  who  claim  a  school  education. 
In  the  second  place  it  would  stimulate 
universities  and  colleges  which  maintain 
inferior  schools  to  strive  for  rating  in 
the  higher  classes.  In  the  third  place  it 
would  provide  such  a  committee  as  this, 
whose  members  have  either  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  individual  contact  with  scdiools  or 
no  contact  at  all,  with  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  basis  for  study  than  we  now  pos¬ 
sess.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  respect 
of  classification  your  committee  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  report  for  the  past  year,  as  for 
other  years,  a  purely  negative  result. 

Following  previous  reports  of  this 
committee  the  .American  Scxriety  of 
Newspaper  Editors  has  offered  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  American  Association 
of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  the  American  Ass(Kiation  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism  which  have  been 
considering  classification  for  several 
years  and  which  may  be  presumed  to 
have  the  best  facilities  lor  the  work. 
There  has  been,  so  far  as  your  com¬ 
mittee  knows,  no  acceptance  of  that  of¬ 
fer  for  practical  purposes.  Qassifica- 
tion  stands  today  on  the  uncertain  foun¬ 
dation  occupied  a  year  ago,  with  the 
eighteen  schools  reporting  membership 
in  the  .Association  of  .American  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism  rated  in¬ 
formally  as  belonging  in  the  A  class, 
but  with  no  ratings  for  other  schools 
and  departments  which  are  not  members 
of  the  association.  Yet  the  value  of  this 
rating,  such  as  it  is,  is  qualified  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  Journalism  Bul¬ 
letin,  which  publishes  it  as  the  organ 
of  the  two  teaching  associations  by  the 
statement  that: 


Some  of  the  schools  which  are  not 
members  of  the  association  (of  Ameri¬ 
can  Schools  and  Departments  of  Jour¬ 
nalism)  should  not  be  considered  inferior 
because  of  their  failure  to  seek  election. 
Not  all  of  them  should  be  listed  as  being 
in  a  class  below  that  of  the  members  of 
the  association.  In  general  they  should 
be  regarded  as  institutions  of  high  char¬ 
acter,  offering  acceptable  professional  in¬ 
struction  in  journalism. 

Obviously  this  leaves  the  issue  of 
classification  up  in  the  air,  with  no  B 
rating  or  C  rating  and  with  the  informal 
.A  rating  depending  in  part  upon  what 
may  be  done  with  applications  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism. 
The  Journalism  Bulletin  does  promise, 
however,  that  at  some  time  in  the  future 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  separate  the 
schools  and  departments  in  A,  B  and  C 
groups.  Let  us  hope  that  the  separation 
will  not  be  too  long  delayed. 

In  fifty-five  schools  and  departments 
distributed  among  thirty-three  States  the 
enrollment  of  all  classes  of  journalism 
students  during  the  past  collegiate  year 
totaled  5,526.  The  total  number  of 
graduates  acquiring  the  degree  of  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Journalism  was  931,  an  increase 
of  47  over  the  total  of  the  preceding 
year.  Of  the  schools  and  departments 
represented  by  these  figures  more  than 
half  might  be  entitled  to  an  A  rating  if 
classification  were  established  upon  an 
authoritative  basis,  and  the  rest  would 
be  divided  between  the  B  and  C  ratings. 
Below  the  C  rating  and  not  worthy  of 
classification  at  all  would  remain  some 
college  courses  and  the  high  sch(X)l 
courses,  which  number  about  300  and 
which  assume  to  give  instruction  in 
newspaper  writing,  usually  without  ex¬ 
perienced  teaching  and  without  equip¬ 
ment  for  technical  training. 

During  the  collegiate  year  of  1926- 
1927  the  number  of  women  studying 
journalism  in  the  various  schools  was 
2,171.  about  the  same  as  in  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding.  The  number  of  men  had  ap¬ 
preciably  increased  over  that  of  the  pre¬ 


ceding  year  in  the  journalism  schools. 

The  distribution  of  Sch(X)ls  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  by  States  shows  that  Texas  and 
Indiana  lead  in  point  of  numbers  with 
four  each.  New  York,  California,  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Iowa  have  each  three.  Two 
each  are  credited  to  (Jeorgia,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Virginia  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Twenty-one  other  States  have  one 
each.  In  all  of  New  England  there  is 
but  one  school  of  journalism,  established 
at  Boston  University.  Among  the  States 
which  have  no  sch(X>ls  of  journalism  but 
in  which  beginnings  have  been  made  to¬ 
ward  the  development  of  schools  are 
.Alabama,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  New  Hampshire  and  Utah. 
Only  five  schools  in  the  country  have 
buildings  specially  built  and  equipped  for 
their  purposes.  These  are  the  schools  at 
Columbia  University  in  New  York,  at 
the  University  of  Missouri,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  at  Ohio  State  University. 
Other  sch(X)ls  occupy  buildings  which 
have  been  partially  remodeled  to  serve 
their  purposes.  The  laboratory  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  sch(X)ls  is  steadily  improv¬ 
ing,  although  in  this  respect  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  desired. 

The  number  of  those  engaged  in  teach¬ 
ing  journalism  in  the  xmiversities  and 
colleges  throughout  the  ctjuntry  was  430, 
according  to  a  survey  made  in  June  of 
last  year.  Of  these  200  were  employed 
in  the  schools  which  give,  or  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  give,  adequate  professional 
training.  Among  these  two  hundred  the 
average  length  of  newspaper  practice  is 
six  years,  with  a  minimum  of  four  years 
for  those  who  are  simply  in  charge  of 
classes.  The  length  of  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  averages  eight  years,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  four  years  for  class  teachers. 
Twenty  teachers  have  had  more  than 
ten  years  in  newspaper  work  while  thir¬ 
ty-one  have  taught  more  than  ten  years. 
The  collegiate  standing  of  teachers  in 
the  professional  schcjols  maintains  a  fair¬ 
ly  high  average. 

When  we  come  to  the  non-professional 
schools,  those  in  which  the  curricular  re¬ 
quirements  are  notably  inferior  to  those 
of  the  professional  schools,  we  find  that 
the  average  length  of  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  represented,  by  the  teachers  is  less 
than  six  months,  with  a  minimum  of  no 
newspaper  experience  at  all.  This  means 
that  students  are  imposed  upon  by  teach¬ 
ing  which  lacks  the  foundation  of  genu¬ 
ine  newspaper  training  and  is,  therefore, 
largely  or  wholly  worthless.  Mr.  Lawr¬ 
ence  W.  Murphy,  .Acting  Director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  notes  in  the  Journalism 
Bulletin  the  prevalence  of  this  inadequate 
teaching  with  educationally  unfitted  and 
cheaply  paid  staffs.  He  writes  this: 

“.A  school  of  journalism  frequently  is 
composed  of  one  full  professor  and  two 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


Newspapers” 

General  discussion  after  each  speaker. 

Representing  the  Legal  Profession : 
Qarence  Darrow,  of  Chicago. 

Representing  Medicine :  Dr.  Joseph 
Collins,  of  New  York. 

Representing  the  Church :  Dr.  Ralph 
W.  ScKkman,  pastor  of  the  Madison 
Ave.  MethexUst  Church,  New  York 
City. 

Friday,  8  P.  M. 

Representing  Politics:  Gov.  .Albert 
Ritchie,  of  Maryland. 

Representing  Education :  President  Max 
Mason  of  the  University  of  (Thicago. 

Representing  Journalism:  Silas  Bent, 

^  author  “Ballyhoo.” 

Chinese  Journalism”:  Vernon  Nash, 
roember  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Peking. 

Saturday,  10  A.  M. 

This  session  to  be  devoted  to  addresses 
"7  oewspapormen. 


SCHOOLS  BELONGING  TO  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS  OF  JOURNALISM 


Name  and  location  of  college 
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- JournalisTti 
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Stude 
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G 

V 

B 

Total 

Journ. 
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Soph. 
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e  E 

Pre-Journali 

Fresh. 
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e  i 

sm  Stuf 

Sp 

lent 

e 
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Total  pre¬ 
journal 

c 

All  Classes 

Summary 

e 

e  E 

0 

5- 

2: 

is 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City 

10 

IS 

30 

19 

42 

20 

2 

— 

84 

S4 

22 

— 

30 

— 

1 

_ 

53 

_ 

137 

54 

University  of  Illinois,  Champaign- 
Urbana  . 

6 

1 

18 

16 

21 

18 

— 

4S 

3S 

47 

27 

64 

35 

2 

111 

64 

156 

99 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington... 

2 

10 

S 

17 

11 

— 

— 

29 

16 

41 

31 

— 

41 

31 

70 

47 

University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City . 

1 

— 

IS 

9 

21 

18 

37 

27 

35 

31 

— 

— 

35 

31 

72 

58 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence... 

5 

1 

21 

IS 

33 

23 

— 

S9 

39 

31 

31 

55 

S5 

86 

86 

145 

125 

Kansas  State  Crllege.  Manhattan... 

_ 

— 

8 

11 

13 

14 

_ 

— 

21 

2S 

13 

25 

49 

41 

102 

16 

164 

82 

185 

107 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

4 

SO 

IS 

17S 

30 

— 

229 

4S 

25 

10 

— 

— 

25 

10 

254 

55 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia... 

60 

49 

128 

100 

10 

10 

198 

159 

— 

— 

— 

... 

198 

159 

Montana  State  University.  Missoula 

2 

13 

4 

IS 

7 

2 

32 

11 

18 

10 

46 

22 

— 

64 

32 

96 

43 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln... 

1 

1 

IS 

9 

22 

11 

I 

1 

39 

22 

32 

IS 

42 

11 

74 

26 

113 

48 

Northwestern  University.  Chicago.. 

3 

s 

13 

16 

21 

19 

37 

40 

— 

— 

— 

.. 

37 

40 

Ohio  State  University,  C<dumbus. . 

3 

1 

20 

IS 

30 

20 

— 

— 

S3 

36 

7S 

60 

— 

— 

75 

60 

128 

96 

University  of  Oklahoma.  Norman.. 

1 

— 

11 

4 

20 

7 

32 

11 

23 

17 

38 

22 

— 

61 

39 

93 

50 

University  of  Oregon.  Eugene . 

— 

— 

14 

16 

20 

23 

1 

2 

3S 

41 

31 

32 

47 

40 

78 

72 

113 

113 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse . 

University  of  Texas.  .Austin . 

7 

6 

8 

6 

— 

— 

IS 

12 

9 

8 

25 

8 

2 

1 

36 

17 

51 

29 

3 

S 

4 

17 

10 

— 

2 

2S 

16 

— 

— 

100 

— 

.... 

25 

16 

University  of  Washin^tton.  Seattle. 

4 

1 

20 

18 

22 

20 

— 

46 

39 

so 

so 

100 

150 

LSO 

196 

189 

University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison.. 

6 

8 

29 

29 

2S 

34 

2 

— 

62 

71 

34 

42 

66 

37 

— 

— 

100 

79 

162 

ISO 

Total  . 

SI 

33 

3S9 

260 

6S0 

391 

IS 

IS 

1078 

699 

486 

389 

562 

371 

105 

19 

1153 

779 

2231 

1478 
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THIRTY- FOURTH  STREET 


ADDRESSOGRAPH.  Main  Floor,  Men’s  Lounge. 

W.  Q.  Rjan  Robert  E.  Connelly 

A.  X.  P.  A. 

Convention,  Grand  Ball  Room,  end  of  West 
Foyer. 

Committee  Meetings  room  at  end  of  West 
Foyer  and  Rooms  1,  2,  3,  4. 

General  Offiees,  270  Madison  Avenue. 
Registration  in  room  at  entrance  to  Grand 
Ball-Room  (Space  C). 

Information  Desk,  Myrtle  R<x>m. 
Representatives  of  Railroad,  entrance  to 
Grand  Ball  Room  (Space  E). 

Exhibit  of  I’rinting  Trade  Schools,  Boom 
153  B. 

ASSOCIATED  PRESS. 

Convention,  Astor  Gallery,  Rooms  154-153. 
Annual  Luncheon,  Grand  Ball  Room. 
Committee  Meetings,  Rooms  1,  2,  3,  4,  and 
Astor  Gallery. 

General  Offices.  383  Madison  Avenue. 
AMERICAN  BIROTADRUCK  COMPANY. 

Men’s  Lotinge. 

S.  P.  Weston. 

AMERICAN  PRESS.  2d  Floor.  N.  D.  Greel. 
ARTGRAVL’RB  CORPORATION. 

Space  (H)  in  Corridor. 

A.  H.  Sherin.  R.  X.  Getches. 

F.  D.  Murphy.  W.  A.  Milanese. 

Henry  X.  Williams. 

BOURGES  SERVICE.  Second  Floor  Corridor 

A.  H.  McQiiilkin.  Miss  Margarita  Malizla. 
Alfonse  Pereda.  Miss  Jean  Pecker. 

William  Munson.  Albert  R.  Bourges. 

THOMAS  W.  BRIGGS  CO. 

T,  W.  Briggs.  E.  G.  'Thomas. 

D.  B.  Hormiday. 

CHICAGO  TRIBUXE  SYXDICATE. 

Waldorf  Garden. 

Col.  R.  R.  McCormick  William  Whalen. 

Arthur  Crawford.  Steve  Wharton. 

F.  M.  Antrim.  W.  B.  MacFarlane. 

J.  W.  Park.  D.  McMahon. 

CLINB  ELECTRIC  &  MFG.  COMPANY. 

Space  (0)  In  Corridor, 

H.  E.  Brundage.  H.  S.  Patterson. 

A.  J.  Cline.  R.  J.  Baker. 

A.  H.  Parks.  C.  A.  Dresser. 

CDTLER-HAMMER  MFG.  CO. 

Space  (S)  in  Corridor. 

C.  W.  Yerger.  H.  M.  Cook. 

Frank  W.  Barnecott.  A.  H.  James. 

F.  W.  Schmll. 

DUPLEX  PRINTING  CO.  Room  106. 

I.  K.  Stone.  Bruce  M.  Phelps, 

M.  M.  Farley.  Sam  R.  Young. 

I.  C.  Squler.  A.  C.  Hewitt. 

Col.  B.  L.  Markey.  George  S.  Bonmpbrey. 
Wesley  Dammes.  H.  B.  Vebslage. 

Charles  H.  Brown.  Charles  S.  Brown. 
BDI’TOR  &  PUBLISHER.  Room  116. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Kane. 

Mr.  Pew.  Mr.  Strate. 

Mr.  Robb.  Mrs.  Dare. 

Mr.  Bassett.  Miss  McMahon. 

Mr.  Schuyler.  Miss  Ferro. 

Mr.  Stong.  Miss  Sheldrick. 

Mr.  Roche.  Miss  Clougher. 

Mr.  Brown,  Jr.  Miss  Smith. 

Mr.  Clougher.  Miss  Caffrey. 

Mr.  Talbott.  Miss  Garlgan. 


Mr.  Groomes.  Miss  Burke. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Miss  Stiles. 

Mr.  Tanner.  Miss  Fay. 

Mr.  Haiilenbeek.  Miss  Mullins. 

ELROD  CASTER  COMPANY. 

Space  (M)  in  Corridor.  (See  Ludlow  Typo- 
graph  Co.) 

GENERAL  BI.ECTR1C  COMPANY. 

Edward  Fox.  W.  E.  Whelan. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.  Room  117. 
George  Eddy.  E.  M.  Arnold. 

M.  L.  Redfield.  H.  S.  Mount. 

G.  C.  Abbot.  H.  F.  Sheldon. 

M.  W.  Brueshaber.  H.  D.  Bell. 

J.  W.  Coleman.  P.  F.  Cox. 

J.  W.  Spencer. 

FREDERIC  J.  HASKIN.  Room  107. 

FTederlc  J.  Haskin.W.  R.  Fairfield. 

W.  J.  Cobb.  Camillia  Hughes  Brown 

R.  HOB  &  COMPANY.  Boom  112. 

H.  R.  Swartz.  B.  J.  Mohan. 

H.  M.  THllnghast.  C.  O.  Mundhenk. 

A.  J.  Galllen.  J.  11.  Palmer. 

C.  W.  Gaskell.  C.  D.  Peterson. 

H.  V.  Ball.  H.  Reynolds. 

J.  H.  Risely. 

A.  W.  Lishawn.  B.  R.  Rodd. 

J.  M.  Masterson.  R.  C.  Seymour. 

A.  Bowie.  W.  F.  Smart. 

O.  L.  Crain.  J.  F.  Springstead. 

P.  H.  Gallien.  W.  J.  Strain. 

G.  H.  Higgins.  0.  F.  White. 

E.  I.k  Johnson.  R.  A.  Willoughby. 

J.  M.  Lehman. 

THE  J.  M.  HUBER  INK  CO.  Room  144. 
Walter  Huber.  Charles  W.  Luttlnger. 

Albert  H.  Gere.  W.  H.  Lucking. 

IMPERIAL  ’TYPE  METAL  (N). 

Space  (T)  In  Corridor. 

Clarence  Seaman.  David  N.  Phillips. 

John  Plummer.  Steve  Byrnes. 

David  Britton.  Fred  J.  Sandman. 

William  H.  Street.  Harry  A.  Bray, 

Gene  Kelly.  Jack  Bauman. 

Grant  S.  Wilber. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORA'nON.  Room  153  A. 

N.  D.  Becker.  T.  A.  MacEIwee. 

D.  R.  Salisbury.  F.  A.  Hill. 

A.  T.  Mann.  W.  W.  Pinkerton. 

F.  H.  Dunham.  W.  H.  Coleman. 

W.  B.  Goode.  W.  K.  Young,  Jr. 

J.  F.  Bablngton.  M.  L.  Van  Keuren. 

J.  W.  Schnb.  R.  B.  Daigle. 

N.  W.  Blake.  R.  Henneley. 

W.  C.  Lund.  B.  Goodbody. 

R.  0.  Van  Horn.  F.  A.  Berry. 

B.  C.  Fielding.  D.  B.  Roseman. 

J.  L.  Scullln.  A.  Stirling. 

INTBRNA’TIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE. 

Room  102-101.  (See  King  Features  Syndicate.) 
IN'TERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE.  Room  141. 
Howard  Miller. 

INTERNA'nONAL  FEATURE  SERVICE. 

Room  114-115.  (See  King  Features  Syndicate.) 
KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

Room  115. 

Frank  J.  Nicht.  Gene  Brockhaven. 

Walter  E.  Moss.  I.  F.  Alofsin. 

John  A.  Brogan.  Ward  Greene. 

George  Finley.  Chris.  Hawthorne. 

Alfred  Jackson.  Tim  Beacon. 


J.  D.  Gortatowsky.  Rudolph  Block. 

Bushnell  Diamond.  Alexander  Black. 
Florence  McIntyre.  Jack  Lalt. 

KOHLER  SYSTE.M.  Mezzanine  Floor. 

G.  A.  E.  Kohler.  George  R.  Hefner. 
Franklin  W.  Kohler.  George  J.  Patitz. 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  COMPANY. 

First  Floor  Desk. 

Richard  Beresford.  David  H.  Mallalien. 

T.  Frank  Morgan.  Herbert  Morley. 

H.  E.  Haigh.  G.  Walter  Lleb. 

James  H.  Sweeney.  John  J.  Meadtb. 

Wtsley  B.  Conklin.  James  C.  Mercer. 

LEDGER  SYXDICATE.  Room  101. 

John  Elfreth  Wat-  Elmer  George. 

kins.  Margaret  Underbill. 

Edgar  J.  Parker.  H.  U.  Clayton. 
LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY. 

Space  (L)  in  Corridor. 

William  A.  Reade.  Douglas  McMurtrle. 
Philip  P.  Merrill.  B.  O.  Anderson-Smitb. 
John  O.  King.  .\.  H.  Blackwood. 

H.  H.  Muir.  W.  F.  Mnlcaby, 

Clay  Wellman.  P.  I.  Robbins. 

W.  O.  Melnage.  W.  D.  Murphy. 

B.  O.  Brinson.  R.  McGlaughlin. 

L.  B.  Chailand.  J,  Berkowitz. 

A.  C.  Chapman.  A.  B.  Weber, 

MAGNETIC  BASEBALL  CORP. 

Space  (X)  in  Waldorf  Corridor. 

George  H.  Reynolds. 

William  Rossi. 

Frank  B.  Fears. 

MARGACH  MFG.  COMPANY. 

Second  Floor  Corridor. 

L.  MARTIN  COMPANY. 

Arthur  S.  Thompson. 

MERGENTHALER  UNOTYPE  CO.  Room  151. 
Walter  H.  Savory.  Joseph  T.  Mackey. 

FYed  C.  Grumman.  Jack  Sterrett. 

Walter  C.  Bleloch.  Tom  Butler. 

Fred  W.  Bott.  P.  C.  Van  Schalck. 
Harry  B.  Reid. 

METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE. 
Boom  146  and  Room  D. 

Max  Elser,  Jr.  George  A.  Erickson. 

Bari  J.  Hadley.  Carter  Lucas. 

Donald  W.  Brown.  Miss  Mabel  ^arch. 
MONOMELT  COMPANY.  Men’s  Lounge. 

N.  E.  A.  SERVICE.  INC. 

Space  (I)  in  Corridor. 

Fred  8.  Ferguson.  William  P.  Naylinr. 
James  W.  Dean.  William  T.  Douglas. 
Herbert  W.  Walker.  Ernest  L.  Lynn. 

NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 
John  J.  Todd.  Charles  H.  Hill. 
William  P.  Grenier. 

HERALD-TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE.  Room  142. 
Harry  Staton.  Miss  M.  White. 

Phil  Dietz.  Edward  Dolbey,  Jr. 

NEW  YORK  WORLD  SYNDICA’TB  and  NEWS 
SERVICE.  Room  123. 

F.  B.  Knapp.  H.  C.  Thiele. 

W.  H.  Williams.  W.  R.  Llpman. 

R.  E.  Moyer.  George  P.  Murray. 
NEWSPAPER  FEA’TURE  SERVICE. 

Room  114-115.  (See  King  Features  Syndicate.) 
PLAYOGRAPH  COMPANY. 

Space  (F)  in  Corridor. 

Leo  C.  Baum.  Alfred  L.  Fergnson. 

Fred  E.  Marquet. 


I’OLLARD-ALLING  COMPANY.  Room  110. 

W,  M.  Stretch.  Charles  R.  Ketchnia. 

F.  H.  Ailing.  F'rank  DeMinlco. 

8.  D.  Zerfass. 

POST  SYNDICATE.  Ibiom  101. 

John  B.  Watkins.  Margaret  Underbill. 
Edgar  J.  Parker.  H.  U.  Clayton. 

Elmer  George. 

PREMIER  SERVICES. 

Room  114-115.  (See  King  Features  Syndleats.) 
I’RESSMEN’S  HOME. 

Corridor  S|>are  (Ground  Floor). 

MaJ.  George  L.  Berry. 

WALTER  SCOTT  A  COMPANY. 

Colin  Campbell.  David  J.  Scott. 

D.  W.  Smyth.  Arthur  S.  Pease. 

Harry  L.  Clark.  Carl  E.  Drange. 

Paul  1.  Evans.  Donald  A.  Brown. 
Harry  Nevling. 

A.  J.  SOSSNER.  Space  (W)  in  Corridor. 

A.  J.  Sossner. 

SPEEDAUMAT  CO.  Space  (R)  In  Corridor. 

H.  M.  Pierce.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Glswold. 

Wm.  A.  McKinney, 

STAR  ADCRAFT  SERVICE. 

Room  114-115.  (See  King  F’eatnres  Synditata.) 
ASHTON  G.  STEVENSON, INC. 

Space  (U)  in  Corridor. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE,  INC. 

Space  2,  Second  Floor  Corridor. 

Miss  Hallie  Jenkins. 

THOMPSON  FEATURES  SERVICE.  Room  10». 
R.  S.  ’Thompson.  Miss  Eva  Olson. 

A.  L.  Fowle. 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE. 

Room  102-1(M. 

Chester  Hope.  Harry  K.  Tootle. 

Elwin  D.  Thompson.  R.  M.  Bnslleld. 
UNITED  PRESS.  Room  141. 

K.  A.  BIckel.  J.  H.  Furay. 

Hugh  Baillle.  C.  J.  Randau. 

R.  J.  Bender.  G.  M.  Clayton. 

C.  B.  McCabe.  0.  P.  Swift. 

M.  F.  Bourjaily.  T.  W.  Gerber. 

J.  C.  Moore.  L.  B.  Mlckel. 

CHRISTY  WALSH  SYNDICA’TB.  Room  118. 
fTirlsty  Walsh.  B.  Dahlstrom. 

J.  A.  Bihler.  K.  Law. 

WANT  AD  BUILDER. 

Space  (W)  In  Corridor. 

S.  P.  WESTON.  Room  247(4. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CO. 

Space  (N)  In  Corridor. 

H.  A.  Wise  Wood.  Oscar  Bocsen. 

J.  A.  Esbell.  Washington  Wood. 

B.  A.  Rebms.  Nelson  Maynard. 

WOOD  FLONO  CORPORA'nON.  _ _ 

Space  (N).  (See  Wood  Newspaper  Machlaery 
Co.)  _ 

Benjamin  Wood.  Ray  J.  Pinzer. 

William  Wetherell.  O.  Bherb. 

Jacksoo  Townsend.  O.  N.  Bathbnn. 

Nelson  Maynard. 

WORLD  (X)LOR  PRIN'nNG  CO.  Room  144. 

R.  8.  Grable.  Roswell  Messing. 

CLIFFORD  YEWDALL.  Boom  225  (2nd  Floor). 
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NEW  YORK  ADDRESSES  OF  VISITING  PUBLISHERS 


Same  of  Newspaper  Representative  New  York  Address 

(Mich.)  Telegram .  Stuart  H.  PCTry .  Waldorf-Astoria 

(Ohio)  Beacon-Journal .  John  S.  Knight .  Biltmore  Hotel 

Mwn  '  J.  H.  Barry .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press  &  t 

*%^in(f  News  .  Lynn  J.  Arnold .  c/o  John  M.  Branham 

^  Arthur  D.  Hecox .  Co. 

John  J.  Connors .  Graybar  Bldg..  N.  Y.  C. 

Alpena  (Mich.)  News .  femmet  Richards  .  '^^jAar'  BMg*.  N. 

Y 

ailentown  (Pa.)  Call .  R.  W.  Weiler .  Astor  Hotel 

“““  C.  J.  Smith .  Astor  Hotel 

P.  W.  Leisenring .  Astor  Hotel 

D.  Miller .  Astor  Hotel 

4il«to«n  (Pa.)  Chronicle  &  News .  Tohn  W.  Stickle .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

(Pa.)  Mirror .  1).  N.  Slep .  Waldorf-Astoria 

^  F.  G.  Pearce .  Waldorf-Astoria 

H.  L.  Johnston .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune .  Theodore  Arter,  Jr .  Waldorf-Astoria 

^  Herbert  D.  Brauff .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Anterdam  (N.  Y.)  Recorder .  Gardiner  Kline  .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Am  Arbor  (Mich.)  News .  Charles  M.  Greenway...  Biltmore  Hotel 

A^ia  (Conn.)  Sentinel .  H.  F.  Emerson .  Waldorf-Astoria 

L.  L.  Desaulniers .  W'aldorf-Astoria 

irAmsas  City  (Kans.)  Traveler .  Oscar  S.  Stauffer .  St.  James  Hotel 

AiSi^e  (N.  C.)  (Citizen .  Chas.  A.  W'ebb .  .Astor  Hotel 

^vUle  (N.  C.)  Times .  Don  S.  Elias .  Waldorf  .\storia 

Ramsey .  W'aldorf  .Astoria 

(Ohio)  Times-Gazette .  Edgar  Koehl  .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

AiUand  (Ky.)  Independent .  James  T.  Norris .  -St.  Tames  Hotel 

AAttbula  (Ohio)  Star-Beacon .  C.  A.  Rowley .  Waldorf-Astoria 

H.  H.  Henes .  VA  aldorf-Astoria 

J.  W'.  Ouigley .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger .  F.  W.  Bush .  Presid^t  Hotel 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution .  Clark  Howell.  Sr .  Savoy- Plaza  Hotel 

Clark  Howell.  Jr .  Gotham  Hotel_ 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Georgian  &  American .  Wm.  C.  Edwards .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal .  Maj.  John  S.  Cohen....  Vanderbilt  Hotel 

Tames  R.  Gray,  Jr .  A'anderbilt  Hotel 

Chas.  D.  Atkinson . Algonquin  Hotel 

Attica  (Ind.)  Ledger-Tribune .  J.  Frank  McDermond,  Jr.  St.  J'ames  Hotel 

Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun .  J.  H.  Vallette .  S*^!**”!  H°**! 

C.  C.  Cain .  Bristol  Hotel 

A.  A.  Penney .  Bristol  Hotel 

Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser-Journal .  Victor  J.  Callanan .  AA’aldorf-Astoria 

R.  W.  Chamberlain....  Waldorf-Astoria 

Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen .  William  O.  Dapping....  Waldorf-Astoria 

Charles  D.  Osborne .  Harvard  Club 

Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald .  James  C.  Harrison .  St.  James  Hotel 

Aurora  (111.)  Beacon-News .  .A.  M.  Snook  .  Commodore  Hotel 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun .  Stanley  M.  Reynolds....  Biltmore  Hotel 

J.  Edwin  Murphy .  Biltmore  Hotel 

Wm.  F.  Schmick .  Biltmore  Hotel 

Joseph  A.  Blondell .  Biltmore  Hotel 

Barre  (A't.)  Times .  Frank  E.  Langley .  AA'aldorf-Astoria 

Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Examiner .  N.  D.  AVelty .  Fralick.  Bates  &  Alward 

Donald  R.  Welty .  270  Madison  Ave. 

Newell  G.  Welty .  270  Madison  Ave. 

Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times  &  Morn¬ 
ing  Advocate  .  Chas.  P.  Manship .  Astor  Hotel 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  &  News -  A.  L.  Miller .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Journal .  N.  E.  Conine .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Bay  City  Tribune .  Charles  M.  Greenway  . ..  Biltmore  Hotel 

Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times .  Mrs.  M.  M.  Lazarus...  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Hyman  Lazarus,  Jr .  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Sydney  A.  Lazarus .  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Maurice  Zinader  .  Bayonne.  N.  J. 

Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  &  Journal....  J.  L.  Mapes .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Alfred  Jones .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Beaver  (Pa.)  Times .  E.  L.  Freeland .  AA’aldorf-Astoria 

Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  Tribune .  James  H.  March .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Bethldem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times .  Harold  B.  Farquhar.,..  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

J.  M.  Litsch .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press .  Ralph  E.  Bennett .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  &  Age-Herald...  V’ictor  H.  Hanson .  Plaza  Hotel 

Biibee  (Aril.)  Review .  Cleveland  E.  Dodge .  99  John  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph .  Davis  Merwin  .  Belmont  Hotel 

Boone  (la.)  News-Republican.. .  S.  G.  Goldthwaite .  Ambassador  Hotel 

Booth  Publishing  Co.  (Michigan):  Ann 
Arbor  News.  Bay  City  Tribune.  Flint 
Journal,  Grand  Rapids  Press,  Jackson 
Citizen-Patriot,  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  Mus¬ 
kegon  Chronicle.  Saginaw  News .  Charles  M.  Greenway...  Biltmore  Hotel 

Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Science  Monitor.  R.  R.  Harrison .  270  Madison  Ave.,  N. 

Y.  C. 

Alexander  Williams  ....  270  Madison  Ave.,  N. 

Y.  C. 

Amos  AA’eston  .  270  Madison  Ave.,  N. 

Y.  C. 

Herbert  A.  Johnson .  270  Madison  Ave.,  N. 

Y.  C. 

AATilliam  F.  Beckert .  342  Madison  Ave., 

Room  44 

Orwell  B.  Towne .  342  Madison  Av»., 

Suite  1206 

•  F.  J.  Reilly .  270  Madison  Ave.,  N. 

Y.  C. 

Hurson  C.  Burr .  270  Madison  Ave..  N. 

Y,  C. 

Norman  S.  Rose .  270  Madison  Ave.,  N. 

Y.  C. 

Boston  (Hass)  Globe .  H.  Taylor .  c/o  A.  N.  P.  A..  270 

Madison  Ave. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript .  Wm.  F.  Rogers .  Plaza  Hotel 

Bradford  (Pa)  Era .  Carl  G.  Milligan .  Woodstock  Hotel 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald .  Richard  Howell  .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

W.  G.  Davis . ’  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram .  Ed.  Flicker  .  Commtrfore  Hotel 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star .  Henry  D.  Bradley .  Park  Central  Hotel 

Tames  L.  McGovern....  Park  Central  Hotel 

Bristol  (Va.  Tenn.)  News-BuUetin .  Munsey  Slack  .  St.  James  Hotel 

Nat  Copenhaver  .  St.  James  Hotel 

Bristol  (Conn.)  Press .  Arthur  S.  Barnes . 

Brodrtoo  (Mass.)  Enterprise .  Charles  L.  Fuller . 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  ^gle .  E-  M.  Gunnison . 

H.  M.  Crist . 

M.  P.  Goodfellow . 

E.  G.  Martin . 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Times .  Fremont  C.  Peck .  540  Atlantic  Ave.. 

Brooklyn 

John  N.  Harman .  540  Atlantic  Ave., 

Brooklyn 

Leslie  L.  Rood .  540  Atlantic  Ave., 

-  Brooklyn 

nr^-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc.  (Ohio); 

m  Repository.  East  Liverpool 

tf  '.Res^ew-Tribune,  Steubenville  (O.) 

”*™ld-Star,  SMem  (O.)  News.  Marion  . 

(0.)  Star .  I^uis  H.  Brush .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Roy  D.  Moore .  Waldorf-Astoria 

,  _  H.  R.  Schaffner .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

■nffilo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express .  Burrows  Matthews .  Vanderbilt  Hotel 

W.  J.  Conners.  JV .  Vanderbilt  Hotel 


Name  of  Newspaper  Representative  New  York  Address 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News .  Edward  H.  BuUer . 

«F.  Melia . 

radley  Norton . 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times .  Norman  E.  Mack .  Plaza  Hotel 

Philip  F.  Metz .  Plaza  Hotel 

Stuart  C.  Welch .  Plaza  Hotel 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press .  David  W.  Howe .  Shelton  Hotel 

Cambridge  (Md.)  Banner .  P.  Watson  Webb .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Camden  (N.  V.)  Courier  &  Morning  Post..  J.  David  Stern .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Canton  (Ohio)  News .  Charles  E.  Morris .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Canton  (Ohio)  Repository .  Louis  H.  Brush .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Roy  D.  Moore .  Waldorf-Astoria 

H.  R.  Schaffner .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Carbondale  (Pa.)  Leader .  J.  L.  Druck .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune-Herald .  Prudden,  King  &  Prudden  270  Madison  Ave. 

Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel .  Verne  Joy  .  I^ennsylvania  Hotel 

Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Franklin  Repository _  Samuel  S.  Reckefus .  Shelton  Hotel 

Charleston  (vV.  Va.)  Gazette .  W.  E.  Chilton.  Jr .  Vanderbilt  Hotel 

Robt.  L.  Smith .  \  anderbilt  Hotel 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail .  B.  H.  Anderson .  McAlpin  Hotel 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News .  W.  Carey.  Dowd,  Jr -  .\stor  Hotel 

T.  Edward  Dowd .  .Astor  Hotel 

Charlote  (N.  C.)  Observer .  Curtis  B.  Johnson .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News .  Walter  C.  Johnson .  Vanderbilt  Hotel 

George  F.  Milton .  Vanderbilt  Hotel 

Capt.  Cranston  Williams  Vanderbilt  Hotel 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times .  H.  C.  Adler .  c/o  Adolph  S.  Ochs 

308  W.  75th  St. 

Chester  (Pa.)  Times .  Chas.  R.  Long .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Fredk.  R.  Long .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Tribune  &  Leader .  W.  C.  Deming . . 

Chicago  (111.)  Daily  News .  Walter  A.  Strong .  Belmont  Hotel 

Leslie  M.  Barton .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Chicago  (Ill.)  Journal .  W.  Frank  Dunn .  Plaza  Hotel 

Chicago  (111.)  Post .  Carroll  Shaffer  .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 

Chicago  (Til.)  Tribune .  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick..  Ritz-Carhon  Hotel 

E.  M.  Atrim .  Waldorf-Astoria 

A.  W.  Crawford .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Levinson _  Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  E.  Slacfarlane .  Waldorf-Astoria 

B.  T.  McCanna .  Waldorf-Astoria 

D.  F.  McMahon .  Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  F.  O’Connell .  Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  W.  Park .  Waldorf-Astoria 

VV.  H.  Whalen .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Commercial  Tribune -  {J®"''’  .  Waldorf-Astoria  . 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post .  .  M 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star .  H.  I^mbold .  McAlpin  Hotel 

George  Fries  .  McAlpin  Hotel 

Moses  Strauss  . . 

Circleville  (Ohio)  Herald .  Arthur  A  Hpopingarner  Martinique  Hotel 

Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent  &  Telegram  S°|'} 

V.  L.  Highland .  Waldorf-Astoria 

.  T  r /-t  -  ,  M.  Stratton  Foster .  P*nnsylvania  Hotel 

Clarksville  (Tenn.)  Leaf-Chronicle .  Frank  Goodlett .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press .  R®y  A.  Huber .  Scripps-How^rd  News¬ 

papers.  250  Park  Ave. 

Coffeyville  (Kan.)  Journal .  J-  P®*'" .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette  4  Tele-  ^  ^  .  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

Columbia  (S.  C.rReio^d:.'::’. . R-  Chariton  Wright .  Vanderbilt  Hotel 

Columbia  (S.  C.)  Sute .  f-  C.  Withers.. .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor-Patriot .  I®m«  «.  Langley .  Martinique  Hotel 

Conneaut  (Ohio)  News-Herald .  L  C.mgley .  W  a  dorf-Astona 

Connellsville  (Pa.)  News .  Fos.  tT  KeUey ! ! ! ! ! .' ! ! !  Waldorf-AS 

Corning  (N.  Y.)  Leader .  l!*!"  UndeJhil“ ! ! ! !  pSiranilSri 

Corpus  Christ!  (Tex.)  Times .  .  n'' ^“i"* 

Cortland  (N.  Y.)  Standard .  Edward  H  Clark .  Bristol  Hrtel 

Cumberland  (Md.)  Times .  B.  Finan .  McAlpin  Hotel 

Dallas  (Tex.)  News  4  Journal .  D^oran"; !  i  i ! ! !  i ! !  wffl'-te 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald .  f  ^rc.  ^GcSh!‘.V.V.V. ! !  WaK^S 

Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News .  H-  !  Penns^Wanll  H^le! 

Danville  (Va.)  Register  4  Bee .  Ro"r  A.  James,  Jr....  Waddorf-Astoria  or 

Lnatnain 

Davenport  (la.)  Democrat  4  Leader .  P'’®'^  D.  Throop .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Davenport  (la.)  Times .  P-  P-  Adler .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Denison  (Tex.)  Herald .  .  i- i 

D..  <1..)  »  Trib... .  jl: !  I! !  vSSbil:  Kl 

IW™.  r«,  P,» .  Pjfc...... 

Donora  (Pa.)  Herald-American .  Grover  W.  Boyd . 

67  W.  44th  St. 

Dover  (Ohio)  Reporter .  Arthur  A.  Hoopingamer.  Martinique  Hotel 

Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph-Herald  4  Times- 

.Journal  .  F.  W.  Woodward .  c/o  Alcorn  -  Seymour 

Co.,  270  Madison 

Ave. 

M.  R.  Kane .  c/o  Alcorn  -  Seymour 

Co.,  270  )Iadison 

Ave. 

Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald .  M.  F.  Hanson .  Gotham  Hotel 

East  Liverpol  (O.)  Review-Tribune .  Louis  H.  Brush .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Roy  D.  Moore .  W'aldorf-Astoria 

H.  R.  Schaffner .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Easton  (Pa.)  Express .  J.  H.  McGrath . 

J.  L.  Stackhouse . 

A.  M.  L'mholtz . 

Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-News .  Mr.  4  Mrs.  D.  A.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  .  .\stor  Hotel 

Mr.  4  Mrs.  C.  B.  Strohn  .\stor  Hotel 

Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal .  Fred  L.  Crane . 

Elmer  E.  Stanion . 

Elizabeth  Citv  (N.  C.)  Advance .  Herbert  Peele  .  President  Hotel 

Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette .  Frank  E.  Tripp .  c/o  J.  P.  McKinney  4 

John  T.  Calkins .  Son,  19  West  44th 

St. 

Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald .  Louis  Benjamin  .  Plaza  Hotel 

A.  Daneman  .  Plaza  Hotel 

Eugene  (Ore.)  Guard .  Alton  F.  Baker .  c/o  M.  C.  Mogensen  4 

Co..  270  Madison 
Ave. 

Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  4  Journal .  Ed.  J.  Fehn .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News .  E.  D.  Toohill .  Commodore  Hotel 

C.  E.  Sevigny .  Commodore  Hotel 

Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum .  Norman  D.  Black .  c/o  Kelly  Smith  Co., 

Graybar  Bldg. 

Flint  (Mich.)  Journal .  Charles  M.  Greenway...  Biltmore  Hotel 

Florence  (S.  C.)  News-Review .  J.  M.  O’Dowd .  c/o  Frost.  Landis  4 

Kohn.  250  Park  Ave. 

Fort  Scott  (Kan.)  Tribune-Monitor .  Geo.  W.  Marble .  Mc.Mpin  Hotel 

Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Times-Record .  J.  S.  Parks .  Astor  Hotel 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette .  L.  G.  Ellingham .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

*  A.  Schaefer  .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star  Telegram  4 

Record-Telegram  .  Jas.  M,  North,  Jr .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 


Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 


Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald. 


Danville  (Va.)  Register  4  Bee .  Ro"*'  A.  James,  Jr. 
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NEW  YORK  ADDRESSES  OF  VISITING  PUBLISHERS 


Name  of  Newspaper 


Frankford  (Ind.)  Times . 

Frankfort  (Ky.)  State  Journal . 

Frederick  (Md.)  News-Post . 

Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star. 


Galveston  (Tex.)  News  &  Tribune. 
Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette . 


Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times. 


Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post-Star  &  Times.. 

Gloucester  (Mass.)  Times . . 

(jloversville  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Republican. 

Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Herald . 


Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press. 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News... 


Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Review.. 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News-Piedmont. 


Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Rergen  Record. 


Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald-Mail . 


Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier  Post. 
Hanover  (Pa.)  Sun . 


Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph. 


Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 


Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette . 

Hazelton  (Pa.)  Plain  Speaker . 

Hazelton  (Pa.)  Standard-Sentinel . 

High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise . 

Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle . 


Houston  (Tex.)  Press. 
Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Star.. 


Huntingdon  (Pa.)  News. 


Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser... 
Huntsvile  (Ala.)  Times . 


Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News  &  Herald. 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News . 


Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star. 


Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe . 

Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal  News. 


Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot. 

iackson  (Miss.)  News . 

hmestown  (N.  Y.)  Journal . 

amestown  (N.  Y.)  Po't . 

eannette  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch., 
effersonville  (Ind.)  News . 


Representative 

A.  L.  Shuman . 

Max  Fowler  . 

James  L.  Newman . 

Wm.  T.  Delaplaine . 

Josiah  P.  Rowe.  Jr.,  care 

Louis  C.  Elbert . 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jas.  W. 

Atkins  . 

G.  B.  Williams . 

W.  A.  Gracey . 

.\rthur  P.  Irving . 

Mward  E.  Hicken . 

F.  I..  Rogers . 

E.  H.  Mills . 

Emmett  H.  Cullings.... 

Evan  B.  Cullings . 

Robert  B,  Waters . 

Charles  M.  Greenway... 
E.  R.  Jeffrcss . 

A.  1,.  Stockton . 

E.  .\rtliur  Sweeny . 

Robert  R.  Herbert . 

B.  11.  Peace . 

R.  C.  Peace . 

Indson  W  Chapman.... 

John  Rorg  . 

Ru'Sell  1,.  Render . 

Charles  .A.  )'oung . 

S.  E.  Ph-IIips . 

Wm.  P.  l.ane.  Ir . 

E.  I..  Sparks . 

Tluch  R.  Ilostetter . 

C.  Ilon-er  Meredith . 

A.  R.  Michener . 

n.  A.  Fry . 

Rion  C.  Welker . 

John  F.  Rolfe . 

Francis  S.  Murphy . 

Robt.  I..  Wri  'ht . 

I.  R.  Dershiick . 

Henry  Walser  . 

J.  P.  Raw  ley . 

lesse  11.  Tones . 

W.  O.  Hi'-'gins . 

G.  J.  Palmer . 

M.  E.  Foster . 

Emory  C.  Van  Loan _ 

Henry  M.  Tames . 

Toseph  F.  Biddle . 

John  H.  Biddle . 

J.  H.  Long . 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  E.  Pierce 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  A.  Pierce 

W.  Y.  Morgan . 

Hilton  U.  Brown . 

Don  Bridge  . 

James  A.  Stuart . 

B.  L.  Lawrence . 

Lin  wood  1.  Noyes . 

Harrv  G.  Stutz . 

M.  J.  Watkins . 

Charles  M.  Greenway... 
Frederick  Sullens  . 

H.  M.  Hall . 

Edward  L.  Allen . 

C.  M.  Bomberger . 

H.  A.  Wenige . 


New  York  Address 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
President  Hotel 
Devine-Wallas  Corp.. 

103  Park  Ave. 
McAlpin  Hotel 

St.  James  Hotel 

Waldorf-Astoria 

42  Bayliss  Ave.,  Port 

Washington,  L.  I. 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Waldorf- Astoria 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Riltmore  Hotel 
.\stor  Hotel 
.\‘tor  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 


Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal . 

Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Chronicle  &  Staff- 

News  . 

Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat . 


Walter  M.  Dear.. 
Rudolph  E.  Lent. 


Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Hackensack.  N.  J. 
\\  aldct  .Astoria 
W  aldorf  Astoria 
Pennsvivania  Hotel 
T'rnns\'van:a  Hotel 
Pcnnsv’vanka  Hotel 
-Asicr  Ho’el 
.Astor  Hotel 
Aslor  Hotel 
X  anderbilt  Hotel 
\  an  ’erbilt  Hotel 
X  anderbilt  Hotel 
XX  aldorf  Astoria 
XXaldorf- Astoria 
Barclay  Hotel 
200  Madison  Ave. 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Barclay  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria 
XX’aldorf-Astoria 
Pennsvivania  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria 
XX’aldorf-Astoria 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 


X^anderbilt  Hotel 
X’anderhilt  Hotel 
XX'aldorf- Astoria 
Pennsvivania  Hotel 
Pennsvivania  Hotel 
Biltmore  Hotel 
X’anderbilt  Hotel 
Knickerbocker  Hotel 
A«tor  Hotel 
Pennsvivania  Hotel 
c/o  Thos.  F.  Clark  Co.. 

Inc.,  128  W.  31st  St. 


Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune . 

Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe  &  News-Herald. 

Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette . 

Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Kansan . 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Journal-Post... 


Carroll  E.  King . 

W.  W.  Bailey.  Jr . 

H.  H.  Thomas . 

W.  R.  Suppes . 

Walter  W.  Krebs . 

Cowgtll  Blair  . 

Charles  M.  Greenway... 

W.  A.  Bailey . 

W.  T.aurence  Dickey.... 
M.  B.  Sharp . 


Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star . 

Kenosha  (Wis.)  News . 

Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier . 

Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Freeman . 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal . 

Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune . 

La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  It  Leader-Press.. 

Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  &  Courier . 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer  &  News 
Journal  . 


Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune. 

Lebanon  (Pa.)  News-Times . 

Lehighton  (Pa.)  Leader . 

Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald . 

Lexin^on  (Ky.)  Leader . 

Lima  (Ohio)  News . 


A.  F.  Seested . 

R.  S.  Kingsley . 

Philip  D.  Adler . 

Jay  E.  Klock . 

Col.  Luke  Lea . 

J.  A.  Kautz . 

Frank  H.  Burgess... 
Henry  W.  Marshall . . 


J.  H.  Steinman . 

J.  F.  Steinman . 

Henry  C.  Carpenter.. 
A.  E.  McCollough . . . . 
Wallace  L.  Robinson. 

George  A.  Mellen . 

Irving  E.  Rogers . 

John  K.  R.  Schropp. .. 

Guy  V.  Morthimer _ 

Desha  Breckinridge  . . 

Fred  B.  Wachs . 

Roy  S.  Galvin . 

W.  J.  Galvin . 

C.  R.  Calvin . 

L.  T.  Ward . 


Lima  (Ohio)  Star .  L.  T.  Ward . 

Lincoln  (Ill.)  Courier .  Allyne  V.  Carpenter.. 


Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star . 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal. 


Little  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Times . 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Democrat. 


I^  B.  Tobin . 

J.  C.  Seacrest . . . 
Fred  S.  Seacrest. 
John  Crowley  . . . 

K.  A.  Engel . 


Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union  &  Sun . 

Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal . 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Express . 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times . 


Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  &  Courier- Journal . 


Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier-Citizen  &  Leader. 


E.  D.  Corson . 

D.  F.  Williams . 

Guy  X.  Eearl.  Jr. . . 
Harry  Chandler  . . . 
Norman  Chandler  . . 
R.  W.  Bingham..,. 

Emanuel  Levi  . 

H.  W.  Stodghni.... 

A.  R.  Magee . 

William  G.  Spence. 
Robert  F.  Marden.. 


President  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Vanderbilt  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Biltmore  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria 
c/o  Ixirenzen  &  Thomp¬ 
son.  Inc.,  19  W. 
44th  St. 

c/o  Lorenzen  &  Thomp¬ 
son,  Inc.,  19  W.  44th 
St. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Biltmore  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
McAlpin  Hotel 

Yale  Club 
Yale  Club 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
.\stor  Hotel 
McAlpin  Hotel 
Biltmore  Hotel 
Princeton  Club 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Bristol  Hotel 
V'anderbilt  Hotel 
Bristol  Hotel 
c/o  G.  Logan  Payne 
Co..  247  Park  Ave. 
c/o  Scheerer,  Inc..  200 
Fifth  Ave.  &  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Plaza  Hotel 
Plaza  Hotel 
Elks*  Club 

Astor  Hotel  &  c/o  John 
M.  Branham  Co., 
Graybar  Bldg. 
Belvedere  Hotel 
St.  Jhmes  Hotel 
Ambassador  Hotel 
Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
Savov-Plaza  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria 
XX’aldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 


Name  of  Newspaper  Representative  New  York  Address 

Lynchburg  (X*a.)  News .  M.  K.  Duerson .  Waldorf-Astoria  or 

Pennsylvania  Hotel 

L^n  (Mass.)  Item .  Charles  H.  Hastings -  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

McKeesport  (Pa.)  News .  Jess  E.  Long .  Knickerbocker  Hotd 

Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times .  XVilliam  T.  Evjue .  c/o  G.  Logan  Pares 

Co.,  247  Park  Are 

Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald .  Thomas  Fer^son  .  St.  James  Hotel 

Ronald  H.  Ferguson....  St.  James  Hotel 

Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  &  Leader .  J.  A.  Muehling .  Astor  Hotel 

C.  Dekker  .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Marietta  (O.)  Times .  F.  B.  McKinney .  Commodore  Hotd 

W.  P.  McKinney .  Commodore  Hotel 

Marion  (Ohio)  Star .  I-ouis  H.  Brush .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Roy  D.  Moore .  XX’aldorf-Astoria 

IL  R.  Schaffner .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Marlboro  (Mass.)  Enterprise .  Allan  Markley .  Bristol  Hotel 

Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette .  XX'.  F.  Muse .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Lee  P.  Loomis .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Massillon  (Ohio)  Independent.; .  T.  J.  Bernstein .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune-Republican .  XV'alter  Irving  Bates.,,.  Astor  Hotel 

Marion  S.  Bates .  Astor  Hotel 

Medford  (Mass.)  Mercury .  James  D.  P.  XX'ingate. ..  Bristol  Hotel 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  & 

Evening  Appeal  .  Col.  Luke  Lea .  Biltmore  Hotel 

Geo.  Morris  . 

Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal .  C.  H.  Tryon .  Bristol  Hotel 

Meriden  (Conn.)  Record .  E.  E.  Smith .  Plaza  Hotel 

XX’ayne  C.  Smith .  Plaza  Hotel 

XV.  A.  Kelsey .  Shelton  Hotel 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald .  Frank  B.  Shutts .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Middletown  (Conn.)  Press .  Burr  E.  Stevens .  Shelton  Hotel 

Elmer  S.  Hubbell .  Shelton  Hotel 

Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times-Herald .  Charles  E.  Knons .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune .  Kingsley  H.  Murphy . 

Mitchell  (S.  D.)  Republican .  W.  R.  Ronald .  President  Hotel 

Moberly  (Mo.)  Monitor-Index .  XV’.  C.  X’an  Cleve .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Modesto  (Cal.)  News-Herald .  \V.  H.  James .  c/o  (J'Mara  4  Onn>- 

bee.  Inc.,  280  Mad¬ 

ison  Ave. 

Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch .  P.  S.  McGlynn .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

August  Sundine  .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Mary  G.  Ogden .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Mrs.  Anna  McGlynn....  Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Mrs.  Florence  McGlynn.  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Monroe  (Mich.)  News .  J.  S.  Gray . 

Monroe  (La.)  News-Star .  C.  E.  Faulk .  Astor  Hotel 

Monroe  (Wis.)  Times .  Emery  A.  Odell .  c/o  Allen-Klapp  (^, 

551  Fifth  Ave. 

Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser .  Frank  P.  Glass .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  New  Dominion .  Chas.  E.  Hodges .  St.  James  Hotel 

Morgantown  (W.  X’a.)  Post .  J.  Monroe  Boyer .  Continental  Hotel 

Morristown  (N.  J.)  Jerseyman .  .\lva  E.  Lamberton .  New  Jersey  News¬ 

papers,  25  East  2tlk 
St. 

Moundsville  (W.  Va.)  Echo .  S.  C.  Shaw .  c/o  D  e  v  i  n  e-Wallat 

Corp.,  103  Park  Are 

Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Argus .  F.  A.  Merriam . 

M.  S.  Porter . 

Muscatine  da.)  Journal .  C.  R.  Rabedeaux .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle .  Charles  M.  Greenway...  Biltmore  Hotel 

Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  &  Times  Demo¬ 
crat  .  Joel  H.  Bixby .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

E.  K.  Bixby .  Pennsylvania  Hotd 

'Tams  Bixby,  Jr .  Pennsylvania  Hotd 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean .  Col.  Luke  lia .  Riltmore  Hotel 

M.  Stratton  Foster .  Pennsylvania  Hotd 

Naugatuck  (Conn.)  News .  Edward  J,  Ahern .  .Shelton  Hotel 

Newark  (N.  J.)  I^ger .  L.  T.  Russell . 

J.  R.  XVaters . 

Newark  (N.  J.)  News .  Eugene  W.  Farrell . 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle .  H.  J.  Auth . 

Gilbert  Falk  . 

W.  E.  Bowman . 

Newark  (Ohio)  Advocate  &  American 

Tribune  .  C.  H.  Spencer .  Pennsvivania  Hotd 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Mercury.  Benjamin  H.  Anthony..  Yale  Club 

James  T.  Murray .  Vanderbilt  Hotel 

Newburgh-Beacon  (N.  Y.)  News .  Frederick  H.  Keefe .  Park  Central  Hotd 

Harry  Cohen  . 

Newburyport  (Mass.)  News .  E.  E.  Hicken .  St.  Tames  Hotd 

F.  E.  Smith .  St.  James  Hotd 

New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News  & 

Sunday  Times  .  W.  B.  Boyd .  18  East  41st  St. 

E.  B.  Boyd .  Pennsylvania  Hotd 

Newcastle  (Ind.)  Courier .  Alfred  Marshall,  Jr .  Pennsylvania  Hotd 

H.  E.  Scheerer .  Pennsylvania  Hotd 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Times .  Joseph  P.  Dunn .  Fraternities  Gub,  21 

East  38th  St. 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier .  Everett  B.  Harvey .  Astor  Hotel 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register .  John  Day  Jackson .  Yale  Club 

Hugh  B.  Kennedy .  15  East  40th  St. 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Times-Union .  Wm.  A.  Hendrick .  Shelton  Hotel 

New  London  (Conn.)  Day .  Theodore  Bodenwein . 

Orvin  G.  Andrews . 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Item-Tribune .  A.  G.  Newmyer .  Savoy-Plaza 

James  M.  'Thomson .  Savoy- Plaza 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune .  L.  K.  Nicholson .  XValdorf-Astoria 

John  F.  Tims.  Jr .  Waldorf-Astoria 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Graphic .  E.  H.  Gauvreau . 

M.  H.  Weyrauch . 

T.  O.  Davidson . 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Tribune .  Howard  Davis . . . 

Porter  Caruthers . 


A.  H.  Bums . 

George  Hufnagle  . 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Journal  of  Commerce.  Joseph  E.  Bidder . 

Leo  Owens  .  Savoy-Plaza 

William  Johns  .  Pennsylvania  Hotd 

William  Hofmann .  Tamaica,  L.  1. 

Alex  R.  Sahrton .  Journal  of  Commerce 

Victor  F.  Bidder .  Staats-Herold,  N.  Y. 

C. 

Felix  Arnold  .  Staats-Herold,  N.  Y, 

C. 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Post .  Julian  S.  Mason .  75  West  St. 

Ralph  E.  Renaud .  75  West  St 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Sun .  William  T.  Dewart .  280  Broadway 

Keats  Speed .  280  Broadway 

Fred  A.  Walker .  280  Broadway 

Edwin  S.  Friendly .  280  Broadway 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Telegram .  Harold  Hall  .  73  Dey  St 

Hal  T.  Fletcher .  73  Dey  St. 

T.  J.  Dowling .  73  Dey  St. 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Morning  Telegraph...  Col.  Lytton  Gray  Ament . 

Meyer  Solmson  . 

Louis  F.  Gautier . 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times .  Julius  Ochs  Adler . 

Louis  Wiley  . 

.  _  Hugh  A.  O’Donnell.... i  . 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Wall  St.  News .  M.  J.  Woodwoi^ .  42  New  St. 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  World  ft  Evening  World  J.  F.  Bresnaban .  63  Park  Row 

J.  D.  Sullivan .  63  Park  Row 


New  York  (N,  Y.)  Times. 


New  York  (N.  Y.)  World  ft  Evening  World 


.  (  ' 
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Name  of  Newspaper  Representative 

Yakima  (Wash.)  Republic  &  Herald .  Ted  Robertson  .. 


Youngstown  (Ohio)  Telegram .  J.  T.  Watters . 

Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator .  Wra.  F.  Maag,  Jr. 

W.  O.  Brown . 

.Zanesville  (Ohio)  Times-Recorder .  W.  O.  Littick . 

C.  W.  Gibson . 


New  York  Address 
c/o  D.  J.  Randall  & 
Co.,  341  5th  Ave. 
Astor  Hotel 

c/o  Kelly-Smith  Co., 
420  Lexington  Ave. 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 


CANADIAN  PUBLISHERS 


Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator .  F.  I.  Ker . 

James  R.  Allan. 

Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig-Standard .  H.  B.  Muir.... 


Montreal  (Que.)  La  Presse .  J.  P.  Callaghan. 


Montreal  (Que.)  Star .  H.  G.  Brewer... 

T.  E.  Lutz . 

Dan  A.  Carroll.. 

Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen .  Jas.  P.  Kenney.. 


Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal . 

Quebec  (Que.)  Chronicle-Telegraph . 


Col.  R.  F.  Parkinson. 

M.  Powell  . 

K.  G.  Smith . 


Quebec  (Que.)  Le  Soleil .  Henri  Gagnon  . 

Sherbrooke  (Que.)  La  Tribune .  Florian  Fortin  . 

Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe... .  R.  K.  Stocks... 

Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Province .  F.  J.  Burd.... . 

Edmonton  (Alta.)  Journal .  John  M.  Imrie. 


Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
c/o  Devine-WalUs 
Corp..  103  Park  Ave. 
c/o  Wm.  J.  Morton 
Co.,  200  Fifth  Ave. 
Commodore  Hotel 
Commodore  Hotel 
110  East  42nd  St. 
c/o  Dr.  D.  S.  Mac- 
Naughton.  50  Gates 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Plaza  Hotel 
McAlpin  Hotel 
c/o  Ingraham  & 
ers,  Inc.,  350 
ison  Ave. 

Bristol  Hotel 
Belmont  Hotel 
Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Pow- 

Mad- 


PUBLISHERS  OFFERED  FINE  CHOICE  OF 
SHOWS  IN  NEW  YORK  THEATRES 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
C.4LEND.\R 


.\pril  23 — .4ss<M’iated  Press,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  WaI(lorf-.4storia 
Hotel.  New  York. 

.4pril  23 — International  .4dver- 
tising  .4ssn.,  third  district,  annual 
convention,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

.4pril  24 — .4meriran  Newspaper 
Publishers  .4ssn„  annual  golf 
tournament.  Westchester-Biltmore 
Country  Club,  Rye,  N,  Y. 

April  25-27 — American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  .4ssn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

April  25-29 — Journalism  Week, 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex. 

.4pril  25-27 — Florida  Press  .48sn., 
annual  meeting.  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

April  27 — Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  directors  meeting,  Astor 
Hotel,  New  York. 

-4pril  29-30 — International  Ad¬ 
vertising  .4ssn.,  Fourth  District, 
annual  convention.  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. 


E.  W.  Osborn,  New  York  Evening  World  Critic,  Says  the  Season 
Is  Unusually  Good — “The  Dance  Is  the  Thing”  He  Says, 

But  There  Are  Other  Kinds  of  Entertainment 


Tj'ROM  the  point  of  view  of  enteruin- 
ment  the  current  theatrical  season  on 
Broadway  is  one  of  the  best  ever,  accord¬ 
ing  to  E.  W.  Osborn,  dramatic  critic  of 
the  New  York  Evening  IV arid.  And 
Mr.  Osborn  has  been  reviewing  plays 
fairly  continuously  for  30  years,  which 
makes  his  assertion  all  the  more  sweep¬ 
ing. 

“The  publishers  who  have  come  to 
New  York  for  convention  week  are  very 
fortunate  this  year,”  Mr.  Osborn  said, 
“This  is  particularly  true  if  they  in  com¬ 
mon  with  most  out-of-towners,  prefer 
the  musical  and  dancing  shows. 

“They  tell  me  that  from  the  box  office 
viewpoint,  there  have  been  better  sea¬ 
sons.  As  a  rule  only  about  one-third  of 
the  plays  produced  leave  anything  sub¬ 
stantial  for  the  managers.  This  year,  I 
am  told,  only  a  few  managers  have  made 
a  lot  of  money. 

“Nevertheless  you  can  have  a  good 
time  in  a  large  number  of  New  York 
theaters,  if  you  have  time  to  go  to  them 
next  week.  .411  the  poorer  plays  have 
reached  the  storehouses  this  time  of  year. 

“It  seems  this  year  that  the  dance  is 
the  thing  in  New  York.  There  are  lots 
of  good  dancing  shows.  Zelma  O’Neill, 
for  instance,  is  the  smart  little  lady  with 
snappy  eyes  who  introduced  the  Varsity 
Drag  to  the  country  this  year.  She  is 
in  ‘Good  News’  at  the  46th  street  theater. 
‘Lovely  Lady’  is  another  good  dancing 
show;  also  ‘Manhattan  Mary,’  at  the 
Apollo,  and  the  ‘Greenwich  V^illage  Fol¬ 
lies,’  at  the  Winter  Garden. 

The  publishers  ought  not  to  miss  see¬ 
ing  at  least  one  of  the  Ziegfeld  shows, 
■‘Show  Boat’  at  the  Ziegfeld,  ‘The  Three 
Musketeers’  at  the  Lyric,  and  ‘Rosalie’  at 
tlie  New  Amsterdam. 

“‘Show  Boat’  is  perhaps  the  most  lav¬ 
ish  ^w  in  town.  It  is  put  on  by  a  large 
company,  with  both  colored  and  white 
people  in  the  cast.  Not  only  is  it  a 
bright  and  colorful  show  in  itself,  but  it 
is  a  remarkable  adaptation  of  Edna  Fer- 
ber’s  book. 

“The  rousing  choruses  in  the  ‘Three 
^lusketeers’  make  this  show  memorable. 
Denis  King,  in  the  cast,  is  probably 
known  to  most  publishers  for  his  per¬ 
formance  in  ‘Vagabond  King.’ 

“To  my  notion,  the  funniest  play  in 
tfjiwn  is  ‘Rain  or  Shine’  at  the  Cohan 
Theater.  It  moves  with  speed  with  Joe 
•Co(^  at  its  head.  ‘The  Bachelor  Father’ 
at  the  Belasco  is  also  a  merry  play, 
straight  comedy,  without  music. 

‘The  most  unusual  play  in  New  York 
now  is  ‘The  Trial  of  Mary  Dugan.’  The 
theater  has  been  transformed  into  a  court 
iHJuse,  with  the  audience  the  jury. 


“For  those  who  like  excitement  and 
mystery,  there  are  ‘Interference’  and  ‘The 
Scarlet  Fox,’  while  for  comedy-drama, 
I  would  recommend  Madge  Kennedy  in 
‘Paris  Bound.’ 

“Next  week  ‘The  Command  to  Love’ 
is  coming  back  for  a  run.  A  daring 
show,  it  has  been  suggested  to  the  censors 
at  different  times,  but  manages  to  run 


racily  along,  full  of  color,  and  very  much 
enjoyed  by  everyone. 

“Personally  I  got  a  lot  of  fun  out  of 
watching  the  revival  of  ‘Ten  Nights  in  a 
Barroom.’  It  is  being  played  just  at  it 
was  first  produced  in  1858,  which  makes 
it  a  roaringly  funny  farce. 

“Finally,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
drama,  the  best  plays  are,  in  my  opinion, 
‘The  Royal  Family’  and  ‘Coquette.’  ” 


Lord  Jeffry  Amherst,  who  hides  his 
title  under  the  modest  initials  “J.  H.,” 
which  appear  each  day  under  the  theatri¬ 
cal  column  “Cast  and  Forecast”  in  the 
New  York  World,  this  week  summed  up 
the  public  judgment  of  New  York  plays 
as  follows ; 


THEATRICAL  ATTRACTIONS  ON  BROADWAY 
DURING  A.N.P.A.  CONVENTION 


Address 
.  45th  W.  of 


Plays  Theater 

Burlesque . Plymouth 

Trial  of  Mary  Dugan. .  .National  . 41st  W.  of  Broadway 

Shannons  of  Broadway. .Martin  Beck.  ...45th  &  8th  Ave. 

Dracula  . Fulton  . 205  W.  46th  St. 

Eva  Le  Callienne . Civic  Rep . 14th  E.  of  8th  Ave 

Ivory  Door  . Chas.  Hopkins. ..  155  W.  49th  St. 

Coquette . Maxine  Elliott. .  .109  W.  39th  St. 

Interference  . Lyceum  . 149  W.  45th  St. 

Paris  Bound  . Music  Box  . 239  W.  45th  St. 

Excess  Baggage  . Ritz  . 223  W.  48th  St. 

Royal  Family  . Selwyn  . 42nd  W.  of  Broadway 

Voipone  . Guild  . W.  52nd  St. 

Queen’s  Husband  . Playhouse  . 137  W.  48th  St. 

Mystery  Man  . Bayes  . W.  44th  St. 

Strange  Interlude  . John  Golden.... W.  58th  St. 

Silent  House  . Morosco  . 45th  W.  of  Broadway 

Our  Betters  . Henry  Miller's. .  124  W.  43rd  St. 

Play’s  the  Thing  . Empire  . 40th  &  Broadway 

Whispering  Friends  _ Hudson  . W.  44th  St. 

Bachelor  Father  . Belasco  . W.  44th  St. 

12  Thousand  . Garrick  .  65  W.  35th  St. 

Scarlet  Fox  . Masque  . 45th  W.  of  Broadway 

Diamond  Lil  . Royale  . . 45th  W.  of  Broadwav 

Ladder  . Cort  . W.  48th  St.  ^ 


Type 
Broadway  Comedy 
Mystery 
Comedy 
Thriller 
.  Heavy 
\  Milne 
V  Tragicomedy 
Heavy 
Comedy 
Comedy 
Farce 
Classic 
Comedy 
Mystery 
O’NeiU 
Mystery 
Ina  Claire 
Blinn 
Comedy 
Comedy 
Solid 

Melodrama 
Mae  West 
Seats  free 


10  Nights  In  a  Barroom. .  Wallack’s  . 42nd  W.  of  Broadwav  As  ever 

n  .1  XV7  j^.a  •  _ 


Bottled  . Booth  ......... W.  45th  St. 

Outsider  . Ambassador  ....  49th  W.  of  Broadway 

Music 

Connecticut  Yankee  ....Vanderbilt  . 48th  E.  of  Broadway 

Funny  Face  . .Alvin  . 52nd  W.  of  Broadway 

Present  Arms  . Mansfield  . W.  47th  St. 

Manhattan  Mary  . Apollo  . W.  42nd  St. 

Keep  Shnfliin’  . Daly’s  . 63  d  St. 

Good  News  . Cbanin  . 46th  W.  Broadway 

Golden  Dawn  . Hammerstein’s  ..53rd  &  Broadway 

Beggar’s  Opera  . 48th  St.  Theater . 

Three  Musketeers  . Lyric  . 42nd  W. 

Rosalie  . New  Amsterdam .  42nd  W. 

Show  Boat  . . Ziegfeld  . 34th  &  Sixth 

Take  the  Air . Elarl  Carroll. ...  50ih  &  Seventh 

Merry  Malones  . Erlanger’s  44th  W.  of  Broadway 

Rain  or  Shine  . . . Cohan  .........  43rd  &  Broadway 

Madcap  . Casino  . 39th  &  Broadway 

5  O’clock  Girl  . Shnbert  . W.  44th  St. 

Greenwich  Village 

^uBies  . Winter  Garden.. 50th  &  Broadway 

My  Maryland  . Jolson’s  ........  59th  &  Seventh 

^vely  j^dy  . Harris  . 42nd  W.  of  Broadway 

Sunny  Days  . Imperial  .......  45th  W.  of  Broadway 


Farce 

Atwill 


“Thou  Swell" 

Astaires 

New 

Ed  Wynn 
Dancing 
Collegiate 
Solid 
.Classic 


of  Broadway  Ziegfeld 
of  Broadway  Ziegfeld 
Ziegfeld 
Gene  Buck 


Cohan 
Joe  Cook 
Mitzi 

Mary  Eaton 


Yes 

Civil  War 
Dancing 
Music  I 


Business  along  the  Rialto  was  ool. 
moderate,  and  in  many  cases  not  up  jq 
expectation. 

Of  the  new  arrivals,  “V^olpone,”  ‘‘Dij. 
mond  Lil”  and  “The  Greenwich  VilUgt 
Follies”  had  the  best  of  it,  the  first  two 
going  to  capacity  and  the  Winter  Garden 
show  going  very  near  that  scale. 

Four  shows  came  to  Broadway  to  pUy 
return  dates,  of  which  “The  Merry 
Malones”  and  “Saturday’s  Children’ 
seemed  to  have  enjoyed  fair  business. 
“Strange  Interlude”  still  leads  the  de¬ 
mand  in  the  straight  and  “Show  Boaf 
in  the  musical  shows. 

For  the  last  week,  the  first  list,  which 
comprises  those  attractions  for  which  the 
demand  would  seem  to  indicate  a  capacity 
scale  or  reasonably  near  it,  runs: 

“Funny  Face”  (Alvin). 

“Manhattan  Mary’”  (Apollo). 

‘The  Bachelor  Father”  (Belasco). 

“Rain  or  Shine”  (Cohan). 

“Coquette”  (Elliott). 

“Go^  News”  (46th  Street). 

‘‘Strange  Interlude”  (Golden). 

“Voipone”  (Guild). 

“The  Three  Musketeers”  (Lyric). 

“The  Scarlet  Fox”  (Masque). 

‘‘Paris  Bound”  (Music  Box). 

“The  Trial  of  Mary  Dugan”  (National). 

“Rosalie”  (New  Amsterdam). 

“Diamond  Lil”  (Royale). 

‘‘The  Royal  Family”  (Selwyn). 

“.A  Connecticut  Yankee”  (Vanderbilt). 

“Greenwich  Village  Follies”  (Winter 
Garden ) . 

“Show  Boat”  (Ziegfeld). 

And  the  second  list,  comprising  the 
dozen  shows  that  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
the  next  best  business: 

“Keep  Shufflin’”  (Daly’s). 

“Take  the  Air”  (Carroll). 

“The  Merry  Malones”  (Erlanger’s). 

“Saturday’s  Children”  (Forrest). 

“Dracula”  (Fulton). 

“Sunny  Days”  (Imperial). 

“The  Command  to  Love”  (Longacre). 

“Our  Betters”  (Miller’s). 

“The  Silent  House”  (Morosco). 

“The  Queen’s  Husband”  (Playhouse). 

“Excess  Baggage”  (Ritz). 

‘‘Five  o’Qock  Girl”  (Shubert). 


AD  BUREAU  EXPECTS 
1000  AT  BANQUET 


Commander  Byrd,  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr., 
Mayor  Walker,  and  H.  N.  Heitkall, 
Little  Rock  Gazette,  on  Annual 
Program 


SWARTZ  HEADS  COMMITTEE 


Wil 


IN'  K| 
1  ot 


Reservations  for  about  1,000  guests 
have  been  made  for  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tions  to  be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York,  Thursday  evening, 
April  26. 

An  invitation  to  address  the  publishers 
has  been  accepted  by  Commander  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Byrd,  the  aviator,  and  he  will  be 
among  the  other  speakers  previously  an¬ 
nounced.  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  president 
of  General  Motors  Corporation ;  Hon. 
James  J.  Walker,  Mayor  of  New  York, 
and  Frank  L.  Madden,  better  known  as 
“radio  traffic  officer  Mulcahey  of  St 
Paul.”  ^ 

Flenung  Newbold,  chairman  <j{  tlie 
cominittee  in  charge  of  the  Bureau,  and 
business  onager  of  theefVashington  Stv, 
will  preside  at  the  banquet.  He  will  in¬ 
troduce  H.  N.  Heiskell,  editor  of  the 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  as  toast¬ 
master. 

Musical  selections  by  the  New  York 
Advertising  Club  Singers  and  Rafado 
Diaz,  tenor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  will  be  features  of  the  evening. 
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H.  R.  Swartz,  president  of  R.  Hoe  4 
Co.  and  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club,  was  appointed  chairman 
of  an  “On-to-Paris”  committee  by  Gil¬ 
bert  T.  Hodges,  president  of  the  club, 
at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  April  13.  Mr,  Swartz  select^ 
as  his  assistants  on  the  committee  Francis 
H.  Sisson,  vice-president  of  the  Guarantee 
Trust  Company  and  treasurer  of  ^ 
International  Advertising  Association,  and 
James  Wright  Brown  publisher  of  Eom* 
&  Publisher. 
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“DISCOVERING”  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


IT  f 

■  ^  ^  .V  4 


V^illiam  A.  Thomson  Believes  That  the  $2,215,000,000  Invested  by  National  Advertisers  Since  1913 

Represents  Part  of  a  Vast  Social  and  Economic  Transition 


jx  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Bureau  By  WILLIAM 

I'oi  Advertsing  since  it  was  organized  Director,  Bure. 

■  1013  I  drew  tlie  attention  of  our  mem-  ’ 

'  litrship  to  the  fact  that  newspapers  have  American  Newspaper 

£jrrid  in  that  time  something  like  $2.- 

215000.000  worth  of  national  advertising,  who  were  doing  a  mail  order  business 


By  WILLIAM  A.  THOMSON 

Director,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 


the  hope  of  intluencing  the  smaller  num¬ 
ber  who  might  buy,  how  much  more  must 
it  pay  him  today  in  the  light  of  our  amaz¬ 
ing  tinancial  position  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual  wage  earner  ? 

The  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 


215000.000  worth  of  national  advertising,  who  were  doing  a  mail  order  business,  .Advertising  brought  before  the  prosi>er-  The  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 

Even  in  these  days  of  colossal  business,  there  was  little  need  for  a  mathematical  ous  wage  earners  of  the  country  new'  con-  search  recently  estimated  the  total  cur- 

jt  jj  difficult  for  the  mind  to  grasp  figures  consideration  of  results.  veniences,  enjoyments,  better  living  condi-  rent  income  of  the  American  people  in 

of  this  size.  But  they  are  easier  to  un-  Then,  as  more  advertisers  came  into  the  tions  and  the  like.  _  1926  at  nearly  ninety  billion  dollars  as  ' 

.wstand  when  you  stop  to  consider  what  field,  as  competition  grew,  and  as  trans-*  Here  again  the  question  of  reaching  the  against  sixty-two  and  a  quarter  billions 

_  imo  1 _  .  .  •  j  ..  •  •  ._ii  _ »i _ _ _ I  _ _ u  tool  _ _  i _ _ ; _ 


tbt  years  between  1913  and  1928  have  portation  rates  increased,  the  rise  in  sell- 


ntaiit  to  American  business. 


Here  again  the  question  of  reaching  the  against  sixty-two  and  a  quarter  billions 
right  market  at  the  right  time  and  reach-  for  1921.  Here  w’e  have  an  increase  in 


ing  costs  began  to  concern  manufacturers,  ing  the  bulk  of  people  in  that  market  in-  five  years  of  thirty-three  and  a  third  per 


Newspaper  advertising  has  been  called  Larger  volumes  of  business  were  not  re-  evitably  pointed  to  newspaper  advertising,  cent  in  the  nation’s  ^r  capita  purchasing 


jpon  to  perform  a  huge  task  that  was 
fgrt  of  a  transition  in  our  economic  and 
social  life.  This  development  has  in- 
chjdd  new  systems  of  production  and 
nw  systems  of  selling.  We  have  seen  an 
increase  in  the  use  of  all  forms  of  adver¬ 
tising,  but  no  medium  has  been  enlisted  to 
render  quite  the  same  service  as  the  news¬ 
paper  medium. 

Considering  the  business  of  advertising 
as  it  was  in  1913,  we  seem  to  be  living 
today  in  another  age.  Measured  by  the 
calendar,  the  distance  is  not  great,  but 
measured  by  the  sweeping  change  which 
has  taken  place,  it  seems  like  a  century. 
We  knew  so  little  about  the  possibilities 
of  newspaper  advertising  in  1913!  I 
remember  when  I  was  associated  with  the 
Stw  York  Globe  how  we  were  asked  by 
a  national  advertiser  to  write  a  brief  on 
the  relative  merits  of  newspapers  and 
otter  mediums.  About  all  we  could  do 
from  the  data  then  extant  was  to  build 
op  a  dubious  case  to  prove  that  news¬ 
papers  were  the  cheapest  of  all  national 
mediums.  But  even  on  that  point  anyone 
might  have  shot  our  argument  full  of 
holes  because  the  newspaper  that  could 
prove  its  circulation  figures  was  the  rare 
exception.  You  could  not  tell  the  ad- 
<'ertiser  just  what  he  was  getting  for  his 
money. 


turning  any  greater  profit  than  smaller 


_ _  resources.  Considering  this  and  similarly 

significant  figures,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
newspaper  advertising  was  the  chief 
factor  in  bringing  to  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  its  present  prosperity? 

Estimates  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
covering  the  1927  ex^nditures  in  news¬ 
papers  of  sixty-one  of  the  national  auto¬ 
motive  advertisers  show  an  investment 
in  this  group  alone  of  $36,459,000.  In  the 
case  of  thirty-nine  automobile  advertisers 
whose  expenditures  we  were  able  to  esti- 
''We  have  seen  an  increase  in  mate  for  1926  as  well  as  1927,  we  find  an 

the  use  of  all  forms  of  advertising,  expenditure  of  last  year  as 

,  .  j.  ,  ,  1-  .  1  compared  with  $28,612,000  the  previous 

but  no  medium  has  been  enlisted  And  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact 

to  render  quite  the  same  service  as  that  owing  to  unsettled  business  condi- 

the  newspaper  medium.”  tions  in  certain  sections  of  the  country, 

WILLIAM  A.  THOMSON.  volume  of  national  newspaper 

advertising  showed  a  slight  decrease. 

•As  indicated  before,  the  automotive  field 
is  merely  suggestive.  The  same  story 
may  be  told  of  many  other  industries. 
Dig  where  you  like  into  the  story  of 
national  prosperity  and  you  will  find 
newspaper  advertising  actively  on  the  job. 

What  has  all  this  meant  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business?  Has  organized  effort  to 
sell  the  power  and  the  particular  uses  of 
newspaper  advertising  paid  the  news- 

-  papers?  Has  it  been  worth  while  for  the 

.A  single  illustration  of  this  condition  Bureau  of  .Advertising  to  advertise  the 


There  had  been  no  organized  effort  to  volumes  had  shown  and  manufacturers  should  suffice.  Let  us  take  the  automobile  newspaper  advertising  in  a  j^riod 


newspaper  advertising.  (ji<j  some  thinking.  Was  advertising  an  industry  for  that  illustration. 
Publishers  were  _  concerned  largely  with  expense,  a  luxury  or  a  profitable  sales-  It  was  only  in  1917  tha 
nutters  of  individual  competition.  Sell-  man?  Was  it  something  the  enterprising  manufacturers  were  talking 


when  social  and  economic  conditions 


It  was  only  in  1917  that  automobile  "i^de  to  ortier  for  its  particular 

manufacturers  were  talking  about  “the  ‘unctions .  •.  u  ,  t 


mg  an  advertising  contract  was  too  often  manufacturer  was  obliged  to  maintain  saturation  point.”  There  were  then  ab^t  ®  have  only  to  consider  the  value  of 


a  mtter  of  bargaitiing.  Much  of  the  merely  because  his  competitors  were  also  live  million  passenger  automobiles  in  use  newspaper  property  today  as  compared 


national  advertising  in  newspapers — per¬ 
haps  I  should  say  most  of  it — was  not 
wholly  desirable.  When  advertisers  spoke 


advertising?  and  the  ' 

W’hen  these  questions  were  carefully  those  whi 
sifted,  newspaper  advertising  appeared  to  done  so. 


and  the  opinion  was  freely  offered  that  with  the  recent  past.  How  much  more 
those  who  could  afford  to  buy  a  car  had  newsj^i^r  ^ant  worth 


^ly desirable.  When  advertisers  spoke  sifted,  newspaper  advertising  appeared  to  done  so.  From  then  on  automobile  than  it  was  in  1913.  _  The  answer 

about  _  national  mediums  they  meant  furnish  the  answer  in  an  ever-growing  manufacturers  would  have  to  look  for  t?.  Q*^cs^*on  is  -too  obvious  to  write, 
mgazmes.  The  average  advertiser  was  number  of  cases.  It  seems  like  an  old  lales  from  replacements  or  newly  acquired  of  newsp^Pf"  properties 

diieny  concerned  with  covering  the  story,  but  it  may  bear  repitition: — The  prosperity  that  would  make  motor  car  hrin^ng  a  million  dollars  with  a  certain 
country  on  the  theory  that  in  order  to  great  newspaper  “discovery”  began  when  ownership  possible.  thrill.  T<way  it  does  not  take  a  very 

establish  a  product  it  was^^necessary  to  advertisers  first  suspected  that  their  cam-  Ten  years  later,  in  1927,  20,282,293  pas-  much 


pw  It  national  reputation.  ^  paigns  should  be  directed  at  some  more  senger  vehicles  were  being  operated. 

ir  of  data  and  organized  definite  object  than  the  country  at  large.  What  was  the  reason  for  this  increase  of 

wling  effort  were  not  the  only  reasons  They  began  to  see  that  a  wise  preliminary  more  than  fifteen  million  cars  ? 

■  w  newspaper  advertising  precaution  in  any  national  campaign  was  Simply  this ;  Manufacturers  who  dc- 

m  those  days.  The  need  for  it  was  yet  the  careful  selection  of  profitable  markets,  cided  that  individual  prosperity  was  con- 


Simply  this ;  Manufacturers  who  de¬ 
cided  that  individual  prosperity  was  con- 


on  its  books  for  good  will. 

So  far  as  the  future  course  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  concerned,  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  its  steady  and  continued 
development.  It  has  been  a  medium  of 


to  be  established  in  the  national  field.  As  'They  found  that  the  cost  of  getting  busi-  stantly  creating  an  increasing  number  of  because  it  uncovered  and  met 


Ewtor  &  PuBi.isHER  expressed  it  edi¬ 
torially  on  March  10 : 


ness  varied  in  different  sections  of  the  prospective  motor  car  owners  turned  to  oppor^ities.  It  will  cemtinue  to 


country  just  as  their  opportunities  to  newspaper  advertising  as  the  only  means  ^  empio)^  when  and  it— we  slip  into 


“The  period  covered  by  the  fifteen  years  make  sales  varied.  They  understood  of  reaching  all  prospects  in  any  given  readjustment  so  long 


IS  one  in  which  the  value  of  advertising  gradually  the  fundamental  advantage  of  territory. 


ws  certain  to  be  discovered  by  hundreds  newspaper  advertising  which  permitted  In  a  word,  the  amazing  development  of  ^  aenniie  joo  at  tne  lowest 

oi  manufacturers  and  merchants.  They  them  not  only  to  advertise  in  chosen  mar-  the  automobile  industry  since  1917  can  be  long  as  business  finds  advertising 

wwe  on  the  threshhold  of  ^  the  discovery  kets,  but  to  advertise  as  often  as  they  traced  to  new  systems  of  production  and  ^  highly  comi^titive 

»hffl  the  Bureau  was  oijpnized.”  wished  to  as  many  of  their  prospective  merchandising  plus  newspaper  advertising,  advertising  world,  something  will  depend 

The  Burnu  of  Advertising  and  those  customers  as  they  chose  to  reach.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  item  was  first  ^P^*'  ^  advertisers  use 

who  organized  it  anticipated  this  need.  These  considerations,  however,  marked  on  the  program.  Mass  production  re-  **  inteiiigentlj^  \\  e  must  keep  on  ad- 
«nat  the  Bureau  did  was  to  advertise  only  the  earliest  beginnings  of  the  “great  duced  the  cost  of  the  car  to  the  consumer  d  through  sound  and  sincere 

me  need  to  national  advertisers.  The  discovery.”  Other  factors  were  to  send  —actually  and  by  giving  him  more  for  his  b^?dse  ewn  the  best  produrts 

■My  ramifications  of  its  work  then  and  thaJTiewsoaoers  forth  on  hireer  iobs  after  itioncv.  Yet  mass  nroduction  was  not  advertising.  That  is  why  I  feel  the 


prophesied  because  it  can  be  counted 
upon  to  do  a  definite  job  at  the  lowest 


■My  ramifications  of  its  work  then  and  thejdewspapers  forth  on  bigger  jobs  after  monev.  Yet  mass  production  was  not 
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then  might  well  be  summed  up  in  it<f  somewhat  obvious  uses  had  been  possible  without  the  installment  buying  .^be  Bureau  of  Advertising  will 


statement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  established.  system  which  has  become  a  recogniz^  grow  m  importance  as  it  progresses, 

weans  first  slogan  during  the  early  In  the  years  following  the  war,  tie  part  of  the  industry.  And  neither  pro-  tipniicp  u/iMg  tav  eiirr 

jWs  of  Its  operations  was  “National  Ad-  country  began  to  show  an  amazing  in-  duction  nor  sale  was  possible  without  the  auri 

’ernsm  Need  Newspapers.”  crease  in  per  capita  buying  power,  demand  created  by  newspaper  advertising.  Nelson  B- Updike,  millionaire  Omaha 

Into  need  has  been  steadily  realized  as  Higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  for  labor  In  addition  to  the  fundamental  advan-  grain  man  and  owner  and  publisher  of 
“Twhsers  have  been  obliged  to  take  ad-  meant  a  larger  family  budget  and  a  tages  offered  by  the  exact  location  of  ^be  Omaha  Bee-Neuv,  won  his  income 
dft  ""fi  ^nd  to  rely  upon  it  to  greater  inclination  as  well  as  an  increased  newspaper  circulation,  advertisers  have  snit  >n  Omaha,  April  13,  when  Fed- 

.?,^"'n*fined  job.  opportunity  to  buy  and  use  the  fruits  of  realized  the  vastly  increased  productive-  ^ral  Judge  T.  C.  Munger  ruled  that  the 

^'1  J  “taking  advertising  increased  spending  power.  Manufacturers  ness  of  newspaper  circulation  due  to  our  statute  of  limitations  barred  efforts  of 

2’j^sly.’  I  have  in  mind  Hie  many  of  luxuries  as  well  as  commodities  dis-  national  prosperity.  Critics  of  newspaper  the  government  to  collect  $500,000  of  tax 
^tonal  advertisers  who  made  l^ropria-  covered  new  customers.  Industry  began  advertising  have  often  held  that  inasmuch  money  which  it  claimed  Mr.  Updike 
™"*J”wely  on  general  principlea.,on  the  to  expand.  Production,  realizing  new  as  newspapers  reach  all  classes,  the  ad-  failed  to  pay  as  excess  profit  tax  made 


iri  01  inc  inuubiry.  rvnu  ncuncr  pro-  liurmrc  U/IMC  tav  chit 

iction  nor  sale  was  possible  without  the  UPDIKE  WINS  TAX  SUIT 

mand  created  by  newspaper  advertising.  Nelson  B- Updike,  millionaire  Omaha 
In  addition  to  the  fundamental  advan-  grain  man  and  owner  and  publisher  of 


-  JOD. 

J  “taking  advertising 

I  have  in  mind  the  many 
advertisers  who  made  l^ropria- 


^**™^ly  on  general  principlfiKon  the  to  expand.  Production,  realizing 
that  It  was  the  proper  thiftjl^'do.  outlets,  began  to  multiply  itself.  I 

^  lOflP  a<  _ a _ r.i.  _ _ _ _ i _ 


money  which  it  claimed  Mr.  Updike 
failed  to  pay  as  excess  profit  tax  made 


as  business  continued  to  flourish  transportation  facilities  and  money  look-  waste  in  circulation. 


Better  vertiser  must  face  a  large  percentage  of  prior  to  August,  1917.  Mr.  Updike  pur- 


*^'^*'Tising  seemed  like  a  go^  ing  for  investment  were  soon  translated 
Except  in  the  cases  of  advertisers  into  what  is  now  called  mass  production. 


If  in  the  past  it  paid  the  newspaper 


chased  the  Omaha  Bee  in  1920  and  in 
1927  bought  and  merged  the  Omaha 


adveAiser  to  reach  the  many  who  read  in  Daily  News  with  the  Bee. 
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E.  J.  LYNETT 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times 


A.  W.  PERKINS 

Baltimore  (Md.)  American  and  News 


J.  E.  PIERCE 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times 


C.  E.  SMITH 
Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times 


J.  LAWRENCE  HORNE,  JR.  W.  A.  ELLIOTT  R.  L.  McKENNEY  FREDERICK  SULLENS 

Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union  Macon  (Ga.)  News  Jackson  (Miss.)  News 
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SEVELLON  BROWN 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 


L.  B.  COSTELLO 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun 


JOSEPH  A.  DEAR 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal 


BURROWS  MATTHEWS 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express 


Os 


/ 


HENRY  D.  PERKINS 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Despatch 


G.  W.  GARDNER,  JR. 
Greenwood  (S.  C.)  Index-Journal 


B.  F.  LAWRENCE 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Star 


PAUL  B.  COUSLEY 
AUon  (HI.)  Telegraph 
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GEORGE  D.  MANN 
Bisnuirck  (N.  D.)  Tribune 


GEORGE  M.  PAYNE 
Portsmouth  (O.)  Times 


GEORGE  W.  MARBLE 
Fort  Scott  (Kan.)  Tribune-Monitor 


H.  G.  SPAULDING 
Shawnee  (Okla.)  I\ews 


FREDERICK  G.  BONFILS 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post 


JAMES  P.  BOLE 
Bozeman  (Mont.)  Chronicle 


W.  C.  LUSK 

Yonkton  (S.  D.)  Press  &  Dakotan 


L.  K.  NICHOLSON 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune 


H.  P.  PICKRELL 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal 


CLAUDE  E.  INGALLS 
Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette-Times 


JAY  O.  HAYES 

San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-Herald 


ROY  A.  READ 
Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  News 
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WILLIAM  J.  PAPE 
fTaterbury  Republican-American 


R.  E.  ELLINWOOD 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Star 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  TO  EXPLAIN  KEY 
TO  CONSUMER  BUYING  AT  EXHIBIT 

Nelson  H.  Seubert’s  Revealing  Series  Which  Shows  the  Indis¬ 
putable  Superiority  of  Newspapers  as  Sales  Medium  in 
Review  at  Home  Office  Show  This  Week — Other  Features 


IVTiiLSOiN'  H.  SEUBERT’S  revealing 
series  that  has  run  this  year  and 
last  in  this  magazine  under  the  heading 
"Key  to  Consumer  Buying  Ability”  will 
be  reviewed  and  explained  in  detail  by 
attendants  who  will  be  present  at  EIditor 
&  Publisher’s  home-office  convention 
exhibit,  all  next  week  at  E.  &  P.  head¬ 
quarters,  1700  Times  Building.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  will  include  displays  of  leading 
newspaper  plants  and  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
now  famous  Editor  &  Publisher  picture 
gallery  of  newspaper  celebrities. 

The  Seubert  series  shows  definitely 
tliat  the  daily  newspaper,  serving  cities 
and  suburbs,  is  the  flexible,  economical 
medium  for  the  advertiser  seeking  sales 
when  and  where  they  are  likely  to  be 
found. 

By  a  simple  weighting  of  the  income 
and  population  statistics,  Mr.  Seubert  has 
produced  a  graduated  table  showing  a 
percentage  index  for  each  county  and 
each  city  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
population  in  the  entire  country,  for  prod¬ 
ucts  varying  in  cost  and  character  from  a 
10-cent  carton  of  table  salt  to  a  $50,000 
suite  of  period  furniture.  The  index^  for 
each  locality  is  in  effect  its  combined 
proportion  of  the  country’s  number  of 
people  and  number  of  income  tax  returns 
for  the  latest  available  period.  In  a  check 
against  actual  statistics  of  sales  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Seubert  index 
shows  remarkable  accuracy.  So  close  is 
the  check,  tha*  the  Seubert  figures  could 
be  used  as  county  and  city  sales  quotas 
in  most  places. 

Even  used  only  as  a  general  guide,  they 
give  both  the  publisher  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  a  close  approximation  of 
potential  sales  and  the  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  pressure  that  should  be  brought 
to  bear  locally  to  produce  those  sales. 

Editor  &  Publisher  presented  the 
fi-rst  article  in  the  Key  To  Consumer 
Buying  Ability  on  page  24  of  the  May 
21,  1927,  issue. 

Forthcoming  articles  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  will  deal  with  such  lively 
merchandising  themes  as  the  following: 

Seventy-five  cities  arranged  according 
to  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Shopping 
Areas. 

The  Checking  Chart,  showing  how  a 
manufacturer  can  check  up  and  ascertain 
how  quality  factor  affects  his  market, 
with  three  examples — Royal  Baking, 
Powder ;  United  Fruit,  Bananas ;  Ab- 
scrbine,  Jr. 

The  new  law  of  relationship  of  density 
of  population  as  to  income. 

Careful  check-up  of  the  State  of  Penn¬ 


sylvania  and  actual  sales  figures  with 
various  systems  in  vogue,  including  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  George  Batten, 
Crowell,  Curtis,  Cosmopolitan,  Dartnell 
and  all  the  others. 

General  criticisms  of  the  23  factors  in 
general  use  by  various  individuals  and 
concerns  who  have  formulated  index  fig¬ 
ures,  and  why  the  Seubert  analyses  did 
not  contain  them. 

A  special  article  on  the  social  com¬ 
petition,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
tremendous  willingness  to  buy  both 
necessities  and  luxuries  by  those  having 
residences  in  cities  where  the  effort  is 
largely  directed  to — “keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  plans  to  bring 
all  of  this  basic  material  together  in  a 
special  supplement  in  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  every  state  survey  with  the  sup¬ 
plementary  studies,  which  will  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling,  and  will  also  focus 
attention  on  the  tremendous  buying 
power  of  the  readers  of  newspapers 
situated  in  the  cities. 

The  Seubert  system,  which  has  the 
wholehearted  support  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  is  the  first  system  of  evaluating 
markets  that  has  all  of  the  following  five 
qualities  so  much  to  be  desired  in  any 
system  or  formula  for  estimating  con¬ 
sumer  buying  ability: 

1.  Sitn/ylicity — -Xny  formula  should  be 
simple  enough  so  that  it  is  explainable 
to  salesmen  and  easily  understood  by 
them.  The  use  of  too  many  factors  often¬ 
times  leads  to  a  hodge  podge  with  no 
positive  result  chiefly  because  one  factor 
may  counteract  the  effect  of  another. 
This  system  is  extremely  simple  because 
it  is  based  on  two  factors  only — a  quan¬ 
tity  and  a  quality  factor. 

2.  Flexibility — Any  formula  should  be 
flexible  enough  so  that  it  would  take  care 
of  different  classes  of  merchandise  such 
as  low  priced  necessities,  medium  priced 
necessities,  low  priced  luxuries  and  fancy 
priced  luxuries.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
the  same  index  of  buying  power  that 
portrays  the  market  for  laundry  soap 
would  be  equaly  as  good  an  index  for 
Chickering  pianos  or  Gillette  razors. 
This  system  is  extremely  flexible,  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  six  different  indices  for 
six  different  general  classes  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

3.  Usability — The  formula  should  be 
in  such  a  form  that  it  is  easily  applied 
to  any  given  set  of  sales  figures  or  adver¬ 
tising  effort  on  a  comparable  basis.  This 
sysem  is  extremely  usable  because  it  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  percentage  of  the 


i 


J.  E.  MANWAY 
Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune-Herald 

L  nited  States  by  states,  counties  and 
cities  over  ten  thousand  population. 

4.  Basic  and  authentic — The  factors 
used  should  be  reliable  information 
gained  by  unbiased  sources  in  a  business¬ 
like  manner  and  should  be  the  direct 
evidence  of  market  possibilities  and  not 
merely  circumstantial  evidence.  These 
figures  should  not  be  based  on  other 
people’s  estimates,  which  in  turn  were 
based  on  somebody  else’s  estimates.  The 
factors  should  not  represent  the  sales 
effort  or  lack  of  sales  effort  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  commercial  concern.  This  system 
uses  two  factors  only,  the  basic  factor 
of  population  and  number  of  income  tax 
returns,  both  of  which  are  government 
figures  and  as  nearly  accurate  as  any¬ 
thing  we  have. 

5.  Current — The  factors  should  be 

current;  tliat  is,  they  should  be  available 
annually  if  possible  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  radical  changes  taking 
place  in  various  sections  of  the  countrv. 
The  estimates  of  the  population  aiid 
number  of  income  tax  returns  are  avail¬ 
able  annually.  '' 

This  whole  system  indicates  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  sliding  scale  principal  to 
two  basic  factors,  one  a  quantity  factor 
(population),  and  the  other  a  quality 
factor  (number  of  income  tax  returns). 
For  convenience  sake  the  index  is  shown 
in  six  different  weightings  of  these  two 
factors  so  that  the  manufacturer  may 
use  the  ratios  best  suited  to  his  type  of 
merchandise.  The  form  in  which  it  is 
pre.sented  is  designed  to  be  easily  used  in 
setting  up  potential  markets.  Each  state, 
county  and  city  of  ten  tliousand  popula¬ 
tion  and  more  is  given  in  terms  of  the 
percentage  of  the  total  United  States 
market  that  it  represents.  The  review 
will,  in  addition  to  the  general  outline  of 
the  theory  of  this  system  and  the  detailed 


TO  ADDRESS  BANDITS 
THROUGH  ADVERTISING 
J^.ACKING  a  mailing  list  of  bank 
bandits,  bankers  of  Walworth 
county,  Wisconsin,  plan  to  send 
the  following  message  to  them 
through  advertisements  in  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  newspapers. 

“Bank  bandits,  yeggs,  safe  blow¬ 
ers,  thieves,  murderers,  gunmen 
and  crooks  in  general — attention: 

“Walworth  county  is  fully  or¬ 
ganized  against  your  operations. 

“Forty-five  additional  deputies 
are  in  the  employ  of  the  sheriff 
and  are  armed  with  riot  guns  and 
high-powered  rifles.  They  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  an  abundance  of  am¬ 
munition  for  the  express  purpose 
of  putting  an  end  to  yon  and  your 
operations  in  Walworth  county. 

“Yon  may  do  as  you  please,  but 
we  suggest  that  you  take  warning 
and  stay  out  of  Walworth  conntv.” 


J.  TR.\CY  GARRETT  *1 
Burlington  (Iowa)  Hatck-Eye 

percentages  for  each  city,  county  and 
state,  contain  the  percentages  for  each 
of  the  six  classes  arranged  according  to 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  retail  shopping 
areas  for  the  seventy-five  largest  cities 
This  will  give  the  figures  for  the  city 
proper,  the  surrounding  area  and 
total  area.  The  supplement  will  also 
prove  by  comparison  that  the  actual  re¬ 
tail  volume  of  business  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  that  the  following  well- 
known  systems  are  less  accurate  than  this 
formula : 

George  Batten,  8  per  cent  less  accurate. 

Dartnell  System,  26  per  cent  less 
accurate. 

Crowell  System,  58  per  cent  less 
accurate. 

Literary  Digest,  25  per  cent  less 
accurate. 

Cosmopolitan,  149  per  cent  less  ac¬ 
curate. 

Curtis,  ISO  per  cent  less  accurate. 

LARK  REPLACED  BY 
AFTERNOON  TEA 

King  Features  to  Dispense  Non- 
Alcoholic  Beverages  Only — 
“Artists  and  Authors  Day” 

— Tunney  a  Guest 


Light  refreshments  and  afternoon  tea 
served  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  display 
rooms  on  “Rubberneck  Lane”  will  re¬ 
place  the  “larks”  of  former  years,  Lt- 
Col.  Guy  T.  Viskniskki,  general  manager 
of  the  King  Feature  Syndicate  announ^ 
this  week.  Col.  Viskniskki  declared  he 
felt  very  strongly  on  the  subject  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  18th  amendment. 

He  has  provided  entertainment  for  pub¬ 
lishers  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  afternoon 
in  the  display  rooms,  which  will  be  deco¬ 
rated  by  life-sized  drawings  of  comic 
characters  syndicated  by  the  service. 

Tuesday,  April  24,  is  to  be  designated 
“.Artists  and  Authors  Day.”  .Afternoon 
tea  will  be  served  from  three  to  five, 
with  women  authors  of  the  syndicate  act¬ 
ing  as  hostesses.  Among  those  who  will 
be  present  will  'be :  Nell  Brinkley,  creator 
of  romantic  cartoons;  Beatrice  Fairfax^ 
who  writes  “.Advice  to  the  Lovelorn:” 
Helen  Roland ;  Adele  Garrison ,  Virginia 
Swain,  writer  of  serials ;  Josephine  Hud¬ 
dleston;  Anne  Jordan;  and  Winifred 
\'an  Duzer. 

.A  number  of  comic  artists  will 
attend,  including :  Russ  Westover,  Jim¬ 
mie  Murphy,  Qiff  Sterrett.  Walter 
Hobaru  Ad  Carter  and  Dan  Smith. 

On  Wednesday  from  three  to  five,  the 
publishers  will  be  introducec  to  Gene 
Tunney,  heavyweight  champion  of  the 
world,  and  Tom  Heeney,  the  challenger. 
Johnny  Risko  and  Jack  Dempsey  My 
also  be  present  at  the  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  headquarters  . 
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JOURNALISMS  MAD  RACE  FOR  BREMEN  NEWS 

$25,000  Reported  Paid  by  Hearst  for  Baron’s  Story— Other  Prices  High— $75,000  Spent  for  Airplanes 
Alone  as  Expense  Accounts  Soar — But  Circulation  Gains  Accordingly 


A  race  as  mad  as  any  news  writer 
could  dream  oi  was  run  in  the  howl- 
ijabKizards  of  northern  Quebec  this  week, 
a  small  army  of  newspaper  men 
and  photographers  fought  to  be  tirst  with 
llic  personal  stories  and  pictures  of  the 
“Bremen’s”  German-Irish  crew, 
j^^ooned  on  Greenely  Island,  Labrador. 

For  nearly  a  week  only  the  barest  de- 
oils  were  available  in  New  York,  but 
enough  to  make  it  plain  that  the  battle 
«as  with  gold  as  well  as  with  airplanes, 
sleighs  and  dog  sleds  against  the  elements 
and  a  weak  communication  system. 

Editors  behind  mahogany  desks  handled 
the  gold,  promising  vast  sums  in  terse 
ttlegrams,  while  from  the  primitive  north 
country  came  reports  of  fist  fights  be¬ 
tween  cameramen,  skulduggery,  and 
threatening  with  revolvers,  so  tense  were 
the  men  nearest  Greenely  Island,  and  so 
anxious  to  be  first  with  the  story. 

Col.  James  Fitzmaurice,  Capt.  Hermann 
Koehl  and  Baron  Gunther  Von  Huenefeld 
might  have  “hidden  behind  an  iceberg”  on 
purpose,  because  demand  for  their  stories 
grew  hotter  with  each  delay,  causing  ed¬ 
itorial  bids  for  their  first  person  accounts 
of  the  first  successful  east  to  west  trans- 
Atlantic  flight  to  reach  record  levels. 

The  most  spirited  bidding  was  for  the 
services  of  pilots  on  rescue  flights,  and 
ing  this  David  E.  Smiley,  general  manager 
of  the  North  American  Newspaper  A1 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


Reporters  and  photographers  were  first  to  greet  Major  James  Fitzmaurice 
when  he  arrived  on  Clarence  A.  “Duke”  Schiller’s  airplane  at  Seven  Islands, 
Quebec,  as  shown  above.  This  picture  was  one  of  a  number  flown  to  New  York 
by  Lt.  R.  S.  Fogg  with  Tom  Hogan  of  Pathe  News  as  passenger.  It  was 
taken  up  north  this  week  by  Eddie  Jackson,  veteran  P.  &  \.  photographer. 


Press,  was  able  to  send  out  mats  to  clients 
through  an  arrangement  he  has  with  the 
movie  concern. 

Eddie  Jackson,  of  the  P.  &  A.  staff, 
took  the  stills  at  Seven  Islands,  later  fly- 


ward  N.  Jackson,  a  veteran  of  the  P.  & 
staff,  was  sent  by  H.  B.  Baker,  man¬ 
ager,  by  train  leaving  Friday  night  for 
Murray  Bay.  Early  this  week,  Philip 
Levine,  P.  &  A.  photographer,  and  Robert 
Donahue,  flew  from  Curtiss  Field  to 


we  flew,  until  we  reached  the  coastline  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  LawretKC.  There  Vachon 
got  his  bearings  and  we  headed  for 
Seven  Islands. 

"The  fog  had  lifted,  but  hung  over¬ 
head.  VVe  would  certainly  be  lost  to  go 
above  it.  About  1  o’clock  we  sighted  the 
settlement  of  Maccashquan  and  landed  on 
the  ice  in  the  bay  about  two  miles  from 
the  town.” 

It  was  from  this  settlement  over  a 
single  wire  which  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  maintains,  that  Roberts  got  in  touch 
with  the  Baron  and  completed  arrange¬ 
ments  for  Hearst. 

The  Schiller  story  which  N..\.N..\.  ob¬ 
tained,  was  negotiated  with  no  little  diffi¬ 
culty  by  the  Toronto  Star.  Frantic  tele¬ 
phone  calls  by  Star  workers  established 
the  fact  on  Friday  evening  that  the 
Canadian  Transcontinental  .Airways,  Ltd., 
of  Quebec,  had  two  planes  capable  of 
flying  to  Greenely  Island.  Other  news¬ 
papers  were  also  quick  to  grasp  the  situa¬ 
tion.  .An  era  of  hectic  bidding  ensued. 
In  the  midst  of  it  the  .Airways  decided 
to  dispatch  a  plane  on  their  own. 

While  rival  papers  and  news  agencies 
were  fighting  for  places  on  the  second 
plane.  Lieutenant  Schiller.  Dr.  Louis 
Cuisinier,  and  Mechanic  Thibault  hopped 
into  their  flying  togs  and  at  10.50  Satur¬ 
day  morning  started  out  for  Greenely 
Island.  In  the  meantime,  the  New  York 


. .  .  .  .  .  -  ing  through  to  Greenely  Island.  They  _  _  _  _  _  „  _  ^  ^  .  - 

liance,  led  the  way,  obtaining  both  Clar-  ^ere  brought  to  New  York  in  thrilling  Murray  Bay,  leaving  at  11  in  the  morning  Times,  the  New  A’ork  Daily  News,  the 

ence  A.  “Duke”  Schiller,  pilot  of  the  airplane  flight  by  Tommie  Hogan,  Pathe  and  reaching  the  Quebec  city  at  4:30  in  New  \ork  .American,  the  Chicago  Tri- 

plane  that  brought  Fitzmaurice  from  Xews  cameraman,  details  of  which  will  the  afternoon.  As  a  further  protection,  hune,  the  Canadi*  Press,  the  Montreal 

be  told  elsewhere  in  this  story.  Mr.  Baker  assigned  Edward  Dowling  and 

.As  Editor  &  Pi  bi.isher  went  to  press,  Herbert  McCory  to  "O  to  Hartford, 

the  picture  services  were  still  fighting  to  Conn.,  where  he  had  engaged  tw’o  Fair- 

bring  in  actual  pictures  of  the  Bremen  at  child  monoplanes,  equipned  with  skis  and 

tireenely  Island.  P.  &  .A.  Photos  had  ready  to  go  anywhere,  anytime.  Frank 


Greenely,  and  Commander  Richard  E. 
Bwd’s  big  tri-motored  Ford  plane  which 
was  taken  from  the  Detroit  aviation  show 
and  flown  north  by  Floyd  Bennett,  and 
Bemt  Balchen,  with  Charles  Murphy  of 
the  Neu’  York  World,  on  board  as 
X.  .\.  N.  .A.  correspondent. 

The  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star,  N.  A.  N.  A. 
member  in  Canada,  arranged  for  Schil¬ 
ler's  storj-,  winning  out  after  a  period  of 
hectic  bidding.  Mr.  Smiley  said  he 
couldn’t  begin  to  count  the  cost  now.  It 
would  be  a  month,  he  said,  before  he 
would  know  exactly  what  N.  .A.  N.  .A. 
spent  for  this  enterprising  rescue  story. 
He  would  not  tell  what  his  successful  bid 
meant  to  Schiller  in  the  way  of  cash,  but 
an  idea  of  what  he  paid  may  be_  obtained 
from  the  fact  that  an  unsuccessful  bidder 
had  offered  the  aviataor  SI  a  word  simply 
for  his  own  story  of  the  flight  to  Greenely 
Island  and  back. 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  bought  the 
German  Baron’s  story  and  paid  him  the 
reported  price  of  $25,000  for  it.  Editor 
&  Publisher  learned  this  price  from  a 
Hearst  official  who  handled  the  deal  in 
New  York. 

The  Irishman  had  made  a  verbal  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Dublin  Times  and  Ne^c 
York  Times  promising  them  rights  to  his 
story  before  the  Bremen  flew  away.  His 
word  was  good,  although  it  was  a  week 
lacking  a  day  before  he  could  get  what  he 
had  written  on  the  backs  of  old  envelopes 
and  other  scraps  through  to  New  York. 

l^'hile  money  was  being  poured  out  for 
word  pictures,  the  photographic  syndicates 
were  sparing  themselves  no  expense  in 
efforts  to  be  first  with  plates  and  prints. 
Picture  men  estimated  that  for  airplanes 
alone  the  syndicates  had  spent  $75,000. 
Others  figured  as  high  as  $100,000.  .Air 


seme  on  the  way ;  so  did  .Acme  News- 
pictures.  F'red  P'erguson,  president  of 
NE.A  Service,  Inc.,  parent  organization 
of  .Acme,  had  plates  coming  on  a  special 
train  from  Montreal,  after  a  snowstorm 
had  forced  down  his  plane.  The  special 
train  alone  was  costing  him  $2,000.  H. 
1>.  Baker,  general  manager  of  P.  &  .A., 
said  he  would  spend  $15,000  for  airplanes 
alone. 

The  starting  gun  of  the  mad  race  was 
heard  in  New  York  at  exactly  7 :06 
I'riday  evening,  .April  13.  Then  it  was 
that  a  flash  signed  Sir  Patrick  McGrath 
was  received  by  the  New  A’ork  Herald 
Tribune  from  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland. 
It  told  the  bare  news  that  the  Bremen 
was  safely  down  at  Greenely  Island.  The 
New  A’ork  Times  has  the  same  corre¬ 
spondent  in  St.  Johns,  but  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  unable  to  learn  from  the 


Gazette,  and  Paramount  News  had  ar¬ 
ranged  for  places  in  the  second  plane. 

The  Toronto  Star  was  associated  with 
the  New  A’ork  Times  in  the  deal  for  a 

_  _  _  _  seat  in  the  second  plane.  Not  content 

Dolan  was  also  in  Murray  Bay  for  the  "'ih  this  arrangement,  the  Star,  realizing 
New  A’ork  Daily  News  and  Norman  *^31  Ihe  plane  already  in  the  air  was  the 
Klein  for  the  New  Y'ork  Evening  Post,  'me  which  would  have  the  best  chance  of 
P'or  the  Herald  Tribune.  Francis  D.  .itetting  throimh  first,  immediately  negoti- 
Walton,  went  by  train  to  Murray  Bay,  as  3ted  an  agreement  with  the  .Airways  for 
did  Harold  Littledale,  of  the  New  'i’ork  exclusive  world  news  an<l  picture  rights 


Times.  The  Times  has  an  unwritten  rule 
forbidding  staff  members  from  flying.  It 
is  broken  sometimes,  but  generally  Times 
men  remember  that  it  is  the  personal  wish 
of  .Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher,  that  no  one 
on  assignment  risk  his  life  for  a  story. 

Carl  Nesensohn  of  Wide  World  also 
went  from  New  A’ork  to  Murray  Bay. 

"I  don’t  know  how.  but  he  got  there.” 
.said  Frank  Gilloon.  promotion  manager 
of  Wide  World. 

Leslie  Roberts,  the  .Vcic’  York  Ameri¬ 
can’s  corresp<')n<lent.  who  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  obtaining  Baron  Huenefeld’s 
story  for  the  Hearst  newspapers,  had  an 


Times  whether  he  sent  the  same  flash  to  exciting  tale  to  tell  of  how  he  got  north. 


them  at  the  same  time. 

However  that  was,  the  Herald  Tribune 
immediately  telephoned  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  and  got  first  credit 
over  the  air  on  the  news.  While  the 
broadcasting  stations  were  announcing  the 
landing  on  authority  of  the  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune.  the  press  associations  were  saying 
it  was  unconfirmed.  Incidentally,  the 
Herald  Tribune  paid  .A.  K.  Perrin,  a 
member  of  its  staff,  $25  for  the  “original 
and  timely  suggestion”  that  the  news  be 
given  over  the  radio. 

Confirmation  of  the  flash  sent  I*.  S.  and 


He  finally  paid  the  Baron  $25,000  for  the 
rights  to  his  first  personal  account  of  the 
flight,  but  the  total  cost  for  this  one 
story  to  the  Hearst  newspapers  will 
amount  to  about  $35,000.  The  remainder 
of  the  sum  is  to  go  to  some  fund  the 
Baron  is  sponsoring  in  Germany. 

“Saturday  night  we  took  a  special  train 
from  Quebec  to  Murray  Bay.”  Roberts 
reported.  “.An  automobile  took  us  from 
Murray  Ray,  which  we  reached  late  at 
night,  part  way  to  Lac  St.  .Agnes.  This 
is  the  airfield  from  which  we  were  to 
start  by  plane  at  dawn.  Then  it  was 
dog  sleds.  The  last  five  miles  of  the 
still  more 


^ _ ^ _  Canadian  newspaper  men  and  photocra-  . 

planes  cost  $200  a  “waiting  time”  and  phers  rushing  north.  Some  chose  trains  ;  airfield  was 

from  ^  to  $100  an  hour  flying  time,  others  the  air  route.  .Airplanes  are  not  blizzard, 
with  double  the  charge  for  night  flying  always  as  speedy  as  they  are  said  to  he. 
and  extra  bonuses  for  hardships  such  as  and  the  NE.A  Service  plane,  one  of  the 
suffered  in  northern  provinces  this  week,  first  to  leave,  landed  at  Old  Orchard. 

Individual  syndicates  were  not  content  then  flew  away  and  into  a  storm,  which 
with  one  plane.  They  had  two  and  three,  forced  it  back  to  larnl  dangerously  on 
hut  as  the  expense  grew  unproportionately  soft  sand.  The  flight  was  acain  con- 
heav)-  began  to  co-operate,  sharing  both  tinned,  but  the  airplane  was  again  forced 
planes  and  transportation  facilities.  down.  Bob  Dorman  and  Fred  Mertha, 

Thus  it  was  that  the  first  pictures  of  NE.A  men.  reached  Murray  Bay  by  train. 

Fitzmaurice  flown  back  to  New  Pacific  &  Atlantic  Photos.  Inc.,  work- 

York  from  Seven  Islands  were  shared  by  ing  with  the  Nejv  York  Daily  Nervs.  im¬ 

mediately  sent  Dick  Ci>rroll.  renorter.  and 
Joe  Costa,  camera  man,  by  train  to  Syd¬ 
ney,  N.  S..  where  it  was  first  reported  the 
Montcalm  would  bring  the  flyers.  Ed- 


on  the  Cuisinier-Schiller  flight.  News  of 
this  arrangement  was  telegraphed  the 
aviators  who  received  it  at  Seven  Island, 
Quebec. 

In  covering  the  story,  the  .A.P.  relied 
chiefly  on  Canadian  Press.  The  Canadian 
Press  got  its  first  flash  from  its  New¬ 
foundland  correspondent,  C.  E.  .A.  Jefferv 
at  7.13  P.M.,  April  13. 

“The  1.  nited  Press  in  covering  the 
story  fi^llowed  its  custom  of  relying  en¬ 
tirely  on  its  own  facilities,  both  as  re¬ 
gards  personnel  ami  transmission,”  Robert 
J.  Bender  of  the  U.P.  said.  “Carl  D. 
iGroat.  manager  of  the  Washington 
bureau,  was  sent  to  Montreal  from  where, 
as  a  base,  he  handled  the  story  as  it 
moved  from  point  to  point,  using  wire, 
radio  and  telephone. 

"One  of  the  first  things  the  United 
Press  did  was  to  try  to  reach  the  fliers 
from  the  nearest  mainland  point.  Final! v 
three  courageous  men.  residents  of 
ITowers  Cove,  expressed  a  willingness 
to  attempt  the  hazardous  nine-mile  trip 
by  boat  through  the  ice-filled  waters  be¬ 
tween  powers  Cove  and  the  Greenelv 
Islaml  light  house.  One  of  the  men  was 
Chesley  Spurell,  a  school  teacher,  the 
second  was  Lt.  .Albert  Rose,  -nd  the  third 
was  Arthur  Rose,  of  the  Roval  Naval 
Reserve. 


^eral.  Pathe  News  showed  the  movies. 
April  18.  P.  &  A.  Photos,  Inc.,  and  Wide 
norld  had  stills,  and  Tom  Gerber,  man- 
>?rr  of  the  feature  department  of  United 


The  United  Press  employed  these  men 
“Once  there  we  climbeil  into  a  waiting  make  the  trip  if  possible.  Thev  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  the  flyers,  their  safe 
arrival  ^  being  signaled  from  Greenely 
Island  lighthouse,”  Mr.  Bender  continued. 
Their  return  through  the  treacherous 
waters  was  delayed  hy  bad  weather,  ac¬ 
cording  to  word  from  Flowers  Cove.” 

Leslie  .Roberts,  the  new'spaper  man  re¬ 
ferred  to  previously,  as  the  man  who  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  Hearst  purchase  of  Huene¬ 
feld’s  story,  is  the  Quebec  correspondent 
of  International  News  Service. 

Melodramatic  moves  were  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  pictures  obtained  by  P.  &  .A.  and 
Pathe  News  from  reaching  New  A’ork 


plane,  piloted  bv  Romeo  A’achon.  and 
shortly  after  8.30  in  the  morning — Sun¬ 
day —  we  were  in  the  air.  But  we  had  to 
turn  back  and  land  again  at  the  airdrome. 
The  blizzard  was  too  much  for  us. 

“Twice  more  we  tried  to  take  off.  and 
each  time  we  were  forced  back  by  the 
storm  and  by  fog.  But  Vachon  was 
eame.  and  shortly  after  daybreak  Afondav 
we  got  into  the  air  again.  More  than  an 
hour  A^achon  flew  north,  south,  east  and 
west,  seeking  some  familiar  landmark. 
-At  last  he  made  out  beneath  us  the  Mani- 
tougan  River.  I’p  and  down  that  stream 


18 
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by  airplane  with  Lt.  Robert  Fogg,  pilot¬ 
ing,  and  Tom  Hogan  on  board. 

When  Fogg  and  Hogan  arrived  at 
Seven  Islands  Tuesday  from  Murray 
Bay,  they  found  all  the  gas  in  the  hamlet 
bought  up.  They  were  forced  to  drive 
seven  miles  by  dog-sled  to  get  gas,  and 
just  got  back  to  their  ship  five  minutes 
before  Maj.  Fitzmaurice  and  Lt.  Schiller 
landed. 

Reaching  Quebec  on  their  way  back  to 
New  York  they  had  to  keep  an  armed 
guard  around  the  plane.  In  addition, 
F'ogg  and  his  mechanic  stayed  with  the 
plane  all  night.  Three  toughs  did  get  past 
the  guard,  but  Fogg’s  .45  kept  them  from 
the  ship,  Hogan  said. 

( )ne  move  to  stop  them  proved  a  boom¬ 
erang.  So  much  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  on  the  Canadian  customs  officer 
at  Quebec  to  hold  the  pictures  up  on  a 
technicaltty  that  he  sat  up  most  of  the 
night  to  help  Hogan  get  them  cleared 
quickly. 

The  story  of  how  newspaper  men  first 
interviewed  Col.  Fitzmaurice  on  .\pril  18 
was  told  by  B.  N.  Nyson,  a  Montreal 
newspaper  man,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Times.  He  told  how  when  the 
Irishman  first  arrived  at  Ste.  Agnes  he 
was  kept  away  from  the  newspaper  men. 
but  two  writers  from  New  York  hid 
under  a  bed  and  saw  the  aviator  before 
the  rest. 

“At  last  the  others  were  admitted.’’ 
Nyson  wrote.  “They  stormed  in  and 
Major  Fitzmaurice  began  his  short  official 
statement. 

“When  the  little  audience  was  over,  the 
press  men  raced  back  for  the  telegraph 
lines  at  Murray  Bay.  It  was  a  wild 
scramble  in  tiny  sleighs  over  the  worst, 
absolutely  the  most  bumpy  and  awful  road 
in  the  world.  Nine  miles  out  they  changed 
into  automobiles  and  the  rest  was  com¬ 
paratively  easy.” 

Such  conditions  as  these  described  by 
Nyson  fretted  the  newspaper  men,  stamp¬ 
ing  their  feet  in  the  icy  cold  of  snowy 
Ste.  .Ngnes,  Quebec,  but  they  warmed  the 
hearts  of  circulation  managers  because  the 
atmosphere  of  uncertainty  kept  the  story 
on  page  one.  made  sales  ripen  rapidly  and 
sent  circulation  figures  up  nearly  to  Lind¬ 
bergh  peaks. 

In  New  York,  the  Telegram  was  the 
only  evening  paper  to  wait  over  and  issue 
an  e.xtra.  The  Telegram  didn’t  have  the 
flash  as  early  as  the  Herald  Tribune.  It 
is  a  Scripps- Howard  newspaper  and  uses 
United  Press.  Editors  waited  for  U.  P. 
confirmation.  It  came  at  7 :50  and  at 
8:25,  according  to  Tom  Dowling,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  the  e.xtra  was  issued 
from  the  untown  plant.  Dowling  said 
sales  on  this  Friday  the  13th  were  47,000 
over  the  preceding  day.  Saturday  sales 
kept  40,000  ahead,  and  during  the  week 
held  between  4,000  and  5,000  above  the 
20,000  increase  which  Dowling  credits 
to  the  opening  of  the  baseball  season. 

The  Herald  Tribune,  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  it  obtained  from  the  radio  an¬ 
nouncement,  went  up  25,000  on  Saturday 
morning,  April  14.  Howard  Davis,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  said. 

Norman  R.  Hoover,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  World,  which  gave 
big  play  to  the  Schiller  rescue  story, 
wasn’t  boasting  very  much  about  what 
his  papers,  morning  or  evening,  did. 
The  Morning  World,  he  said,  went  up 
27,000,  and  the  Evening  World  40,000. 
but  he  pointed  out  that  these  figures 
were  not  very  inspiring  compared  to 
the  100,000  jump  credited  to  Lindbergh’s 
epic  night. 

A.  Newman,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Neiv  York  Evening  Post,  said  his 
paper’s  gain  was  about  14,000. 

Slen  covering  this  circulation  building 
news  are  experienced  newspaper  \vriters 
and  photographers.  Harold  Littledale 
of  the  Times  is  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner. 
He  went  to  Labrador  in  1924  to  meet  the 
’round-the-world  flyers.  Eddie  Jackson, 
P.  &  A.  photographer,  is  an  old-timer 
who  got  his  early  training  on  the  old 
.\merican  Press  Association.  It  is  said 
of  Jackson  that  he  has  covered  as  many 
big  stories  as  any  other  man  in  the 
I'nited  States.  In  the  war  he  had  the 
rank  of  Major  and  was  assigned  as 
personal  photographer  of  President  Wil¬ 
son’s  peace  trip. 


NEW  YORKERS  URGE  STANDARD  SYSTEM 
FOR  MEASURING  CLASSIFIED  LINAGE 

Set  Up  Own  Statistical  Bureau  to  Eliminate  Confusion  and  Will 
Advocate  Uniform  Adoption  of  Plan  by  Nation’s 
Press  at  Denver  Convention  in  June 


JJOPING  to  clear  up  once  and  for  all 
the  confusion  generally  attendant 
upon  any  effort  to  gather  statistical  in- 
information  on  classified  advertising,  six 
of  the  leading  New’  York  newspapers 
have  started  operating  a  joint  statistical 
bureau,  which  supplies  daily  classified 
linage  figures  on  all  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  dailies. 

The  newspapers  represented  have 
agreed  to  stand  on  a  net  line  count, 
and  have  also  definitely  decided  on  the 
difference  between  display  and  undisplay 
classified  linage. 

When  the  Classified  Managers  .Asso¬ 
ciation  holds  its  annual  meeting  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  International  Advertis¬ 
ing  .Association’s  convention  in  Detroit 
next  July,  the  New  A’orkers  hope  to  send 
a  delegation  there  recommending  that 
the  system  l)c  adopted  as  a  national  stand¬ 
ard  by  all  new’spaper  classified  managers. 

The  six  newspapers  behind  the  New’ 
York  venture  are  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  New 
York  World,  the  Nezv  York  Telegram 
and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  The  bureau, 
financed  by  these  six  newspapers,  is  op¬ 
erated  under  the  name  of  the  New  York 
World  .Statistical  Bureau,  with  F.  G. 
Becker,  manager. 

The  bureau  supplies  the  member  pa¬ 
pers  with  complete  statistics  each  day. 
The  net  line  count  is  given  in  totals  and 
also  broken  down  to  the  smallest  classi¬ 
fication.  Operation  only  began  the  first 
of  this  month,  hut  already  Mr.  Becker 
has  his  bureau  so  systematized  that  he 
is  able  to  furnish  members  with  linage 
figures  of  the  morning  papers  at  9  o’clock 
of  the  morning  of  publication,  and  the 
evening  papers  of  the  day  before  at  the 
same  time. 


N.  Y.  AD  CLUB  HEARS 
DEAN  JESSE  BAIRD 


James  .A.  F'inneran,  classified  manager 
of  the  New  A'ork  Times,  who  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  New  A'ork  Classified  Man¬ 
agers  Association  announced  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement  this  week,  pointed  out  that  it 
eliminated  all  the  difficulties  generally 
exf^rieiiced  when  no  standardized  sta¬ 
tistics  are  available.  Without  standard¬ 
ization  some  newspapers  measure  heads 
and  all,  some  give  a  gross  line  rate  in¬ 
stead  of  net  line  count,  and  no  effort  is 
made  to  determine  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  display  and  undisplay  classifica¬ 
tion. 

“.A  net  line  count,  we  believe,  affords 
the  only  accurate  basis  for  comparison,” 
Mr.  Finneran  declared. 

Operation  of  the  joint  bureau  is  also 
accomplishing  substantial  saving  for  the 
six  papers  concerned.  Previously  each 
of  the  papers  had  their  own  statistical 
bureaus,  ^which,  as  separate  units,  cost 
the  individual  papers  six  times  w'hat  the 
present  joint  bureau  is  costing  them. 

The  points  agreed  upon  defining  dis¬ 
play  and  undisplay  classified  advertising 
follow : 

“1.  .All  advertising  containing  bold 
face  type  borders  or  breaking  column 
rules  will  be  considered  as  classified  dis¬ 
play  in  the  statistics  and  included  thus 
in  the  classified  total  as  classified  display 
figures. 

“2.  .Advertising  set  in  light  face  Cel¬ 
tic  or  DeVinne  type  or  using  white  space 
is  to  be  considered  as  undisplay  classified 
advertising. 

“3.  It  is  also  agreed  that  no  newspa¬ 
per  should  get  out  promotion  with  re¬ 
spect  to  used  car  advertising  without 
taking  into  consideration  both  display 
and  undisplay  totals.  This  restriction  on 
the  use  of  statistics  is  to  apply  to  no 
other  classification.” 


50  YEARS  WITH  PAPER 


Tells  of  Educational  Opportuni 
Offered  Power  in  Mountain 
Districts  of  Borea 
Tenn. 


>A|pr)  M’.  O.  Jenks  has  just  completed  50 

■*^**'^*^  ycar,s  of  service  with  the  Rome  (N.  Y.) 

Sentinel,  of  which  he  is  now  city  editor. 
Opportunities  -A.  C.  Kessinger,  president  of  the  Sentinel 
Mountain  Publishing  company,  who  has  been  asso- 
ciated  with  that  company  for  72  years, 
presented  Mr.  Jenks  with  a  gift  of  cash. 


Dean  Jesse  Baird  of  Borea  College  was 
the  honor  guest  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
.Advertising  Oub  of  New  York  last 
Wednesday. 

.A  native  of  the  Tennessee  mountains. 
Dean  Baird  spoke  eloquently  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  presented  to  the 
IHX)r  of  the  mountain  districts  by  Borea — 
an  institution  providing  college  education 
for  the  earnest,  ambitious  boy  or  girl  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $160  a  year,  and 
providing  avenues  of  honest  toil  whereby 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  that  amount 
may  be  paid  in  labor. 

Dean  Baird  gave  some  intimate  facts 
relating  to  the  history  as  well  as  religious 
and  educational  tendencies  of  these  five 
million  native  born  .Americans  who  trace 
their  ancestry  back  to  the  pre-revolution- 
ary  period. 

Dean  Baird  was  introduced  by  Bruce 
Barton.  New  York  advertising  agent,  who 
told  of  a  meeting  at  Town  Hall,  New 
York,  some  months  ago,  when  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  3,000,  following  the  address  of 
Dean  Baird,  voluntarily  placed  more  than 
$3,000  in  contributions  on  the  platform  to 
be  used  in  extending  the  service  of  Borea. 

He  spoke  of  sending  out  a  personal 
letter  to  some  friends  of  his  commending 
Borea  wholeheartedly  that  had  resulted  in 
contributions  to  the  college  on  a  five-year 
basis  in  excess  of  $67,000. 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  president  of  the 
club,  presided,  and  introduced  Dr.  Baird, 
G.  S.  Royds,  London  advertising  agent, 
Bruce  Barton  and  other  guests. 


McKELLAR  POSTAL  BILL 

ON  CALENDAR 

{  - 

Substitute  to  Griest  Bill  Reported  Out 
by  Senate — Moses  Says  Chances 
For  Revision 
Lost 

(By  Telegraph  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  .April  19. — The 
McKellar  substitute  for  the  Griest  postal 
rate  revision  bill  was  this  afternoon  put 
to  sleep  upon  the  Senate  calendar  where 
it  may  slumber  indefinitely. 

The  bill  sponsored  by  Sen.  McKellar, 
of  Tennessee,  ranking  Democratic  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  Post  Offices  and 
Postroads  Committee,  was  reported  from 
committee  by  a  slender  majority  of  either 
6  to  4  or  6  to  5,  according  to  conflicting 
information  furnished  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

There  were  several  absentees  when 
the  committee  met  in  executive  session. 
The  committee  clerk  refused  to  reveal  the 
vote  recorded  officially  on  the  grounds 
that  the  meeting  was  executive.  There 
are  16  committee  members.  Half  of 
them  were  absent  but  some  were  voted 
by  proxy.  The  absentees  recorded  as 
not  voting  included  DuPont  of  Delaware, 
who  is  critically  ill ;  La  Follette,  of  Wis¬ 
consin;  Trammell,  of  Florida;  and 
Blease,  of  South  Carolina. 

Senator  George  H.  Moses,  of  New 


Hampshire,  the  committee  chairnian,  q. 
pressed  to  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Wajj.! 
ington  correspondent  “complete  disgust 
with  the  situation. 

“This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  attemy 
to  meet  the  publishing  interests  hai; 
way,”  Moses  told  Editor  &  PuBLisHii 
“I  am  through  with  second  class  rates 
The  McKellar  bill  may  pass  the 
but  it  will  be  lost  in  conference.  Dif 
only  chance  the  publishing  interests  hjo 
of  legislation  at  this  session  was  to 
agree  to  the  1921  rates,  as  I  points 
out  to  their  representatives  at  Washi™. 
ton.  Certainly  the  1920  rates  will  not 
be  restored  at  this  session.  I  am  wearr 
of  predicting  this.”  ^ 

The  .American  Publishers  Conferenco 
issued  the  following  warning  todav 
“It  is  necessary  that  all  members  wire 
their  Senators  asking  them  to  watch  the 
Senate  calendar  and  be  present  when  tt» 
vote  is  taken  on  the  floor.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  we  have  encountered 
in  the  past  has  been  the  failure  of  legis. 
lators  to  be  present  at  the  critical  time 
when  the  votes  are  counted.” 

-At  the  request  of  .A.  C.  Pearson,  na¬ 
tional  chairman  of  the  .American  Pub¬ 
lishers  Conference.  George  C.  Lucas,  of 
the  National  Publishers  .Association,  in¬ 
formed  the  Senate  committee  that  pub¬ 
lisher  organizations  want  to  have  tht 
testimony  relative  to  second  class  rate 
before  the  house  committee  stand  for  die 
consideration  of  the  Senate.  He  explained 
the  publishers  are  desirous  of  action  on 
postal  legislation  so  the  bill  will  go  to  a 
conference  between  representatives  of  the 
two  postal  committees.  Elisha  Hansoa 
Washington  representative  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  .Association, 
stated  his  organization  would  stand  on 
the  house  committee  record  and  urged 
early  action. 

The  time  of  the  committee  during  a 
hearing  Tuesday  was  taken  up  by  advo¬ 
cates  of  a  special  postal  rate  for  books. 
John  N.  Hiltman,  president  of  D.  .Appleton 
&  Co..  New  York  City,  was  subjected  to 
grilling  by  Senator  AIcKellar,  charging 
that  book  publishers  maintained  lobbies 
at  state  capitals  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  text  books  used  in  schools. 

L  A  NC  ASTERN  AILIES 
ARE  MERGED 

Intelligencer,  Evening,  and  Newt- 

Journal,  Morning,  Combined  by 
Steinmans  Leaving  Their  New 
Era  in  P.  M.  Field 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishei) 

Lancaster.  Pa.,  .April  18.— Following 
the  purchase  recently  of  the  New  Era  by 
the  Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc.,  J.  H. 
Steinman,  president,  and  J.  F.  Steinman. 
secretary-treasurer,  the  Laticaster  Initl- 
ligencer,  evening,  and  the  Nezi's-Jounul. 
morning,  also  owned  by  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  which  were  owned  for  many 
years  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  J.  F.  Stein- 
man.  were  consolidated  Monday  morning 
as  the  only  morning  newspaper  in  Lan¬ 
caster  County. 

The  New  Era  was  moved  to  the  Intel¬ 
ligencer-Journal  building  and  is  published 
as  Lancaster’s  only  evening  newspaper. 

Roth  newspapers  have  been  greatly  en¬ 
larged  with  featured  and  news  sen’ice, 
the  Intelligencer-Journal  adding  a  full 
page  of  pictures  and  a  full  page  of 
comics. 

-Austin  E.  McCollough.  who  became 
I  managing  editor  of  the  Journal  when  it 
was  made  a  complete  daily  July  1,  1913. 
and  who  has  been  managing  editor  of  tlx 
Intelligencer  since  1916,  is  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Intelligencer -Journal.  Wallace 
L.  Robin.son,  managing  editor  of  the 
News-Journal,  becomes  associate  editor 
'  of  the  New  Era. 

•  Elmer  Curry  remains  as  editor  and 
>  managing  editor  of  the  New  Era. 
[  Thomas  Barber,  city  editor  of  the  Intel- 
J  ligencer.  becomes  city  editor  of  the  Nw 
1  Era  and  Marion  Dietz  remains  as  city 

•  editor  of  the  Intelligencer-Journal. 
.  Sports,  county,  and  social  editors  of  the 

•  Intelligencer  take  similar  places  on  w 
1  New’  Era,  and  sports,  county  and  soci» 

editors  of  the  New’s-Joumal  hold  their 
r  places  on  the  Intelligencer-Journal. 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  21,  1928 
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radio  as  a  newspaper  circulation  factor 


Part  of  Huge  Increase  in  Newspaper  Reading  Since  1921  May  Be  Due  to  Broadcasting,  Weston  Says 
— G2dn  in  Seven  Years  Was  3.68  Times  Increase  in  Population 


Has  sonic  new  and  powertui  factor  de-  By  2>. 

veloped  during  the  past  six  years 

which  is  advantageously  affecting  daily  Combined  morning,  evening  ^d_ 
newspaper  circulations?  Newspaper  cir-  day  circulations  made  a  gain  of  15 
culations  have  increased  at  a  ratio  of  640,  or  an  average  of  33.6  per  cent. 
3.68  times  the  increase  in  population.  During  the  period,  largely  thi 


By  S.  P.  WESTON 


Combined  morning,  evening  and  Sun-  The  total  average  increase  in  circula- 
day  circulations  made  a  gain  of  15,970,-  tion  of  33.6  per  cent  during  the  six  years 


ELSTON  interest  or  increased  degree  of  literacy 

seeks  the  printed  word  to  satisfy  the 
The  total  average  increase  in  circula-  mental  desire  which  has  been  aroused. 


tion  of  33.6  per  cent  during  the  six  years  As  the  quickest,  most  general  and  cheap- 
1921-1927,  is  indicative  of  the  broadening  est  reading  vehicle,  the  newspaper  fol- 

_  : _ 1*  n^i.i  .  .  . 


During  the  period,  largely  through  average  individual’s  field  of  in-  lows  with  the  first  and  greatest  reaction 


A  study  of  the  increases  which  have  consolidations,  the  number  of  daily 


btfii  made  in  dailv  newspaper  circula-  jiapers  has  been  reduced.  Theoretically 
tions  during  the  six-year  period,  1921-  this  should  have  meant  a  decrease  in  cir- 


Coincident  and  running  concurrently  dilation. 


resulting  in  an  increase  in  newspaper  cir- 


1927,  indicates  that  the  development  of  culations,  through  elimination  of  duplica- 
r^io  broadcasting  may  be  one  of  the  tion  in  circulation  sales. 


with  this  increase  in  circulation  for  the  There  are  undoubtedly  other  contribut- 

_ •  j  in-n  1 _ 1 _  ..t.-  2— i. _ 1 _  •  c  .  «  #  «  .• 


period  1921-1927  has  been  the  introduc-  ing  factors  such  as  compulsory  education 


tion  and  development  of  radio  broadcast-  in  certain  states,  especially  where  there 


most  important  business  factors  which  Vewstianer  sellini?  nrices  have  in-  universality  of  its  audition  is  a  large  element  of  foreign-born  popula- 

_ _ _ _  I _ :  -Newspaper  selling  priecs  nave  III  ,  .,  ,„ctantan..nii«  Histrihntinn  nt  its  ♦U.o  ,.,.^,.0 


has  ever  come  into  the  newspaper  busi-  ,-roased  Hurino-  this^  n<>nod  One  cent  instantaneous  distribution  of  its  tion.  Also,  the  reduction  in  the  work- 

ness.  nailers  have  disanoeardl  the  prevailing  Programs  introdiKed  a  factor  of  literacy  ing  hours,  and  increase  in  sjK'ed  of  trans- 

Daily  newspaper  circulations  are  price  havingmcrea’sed  from  1  to  ^  stimulation  of  mental  interest  whose  portation  makes  available  more  time  tor 


obviously  primarily  based  on  a  literate  "“r,;  7r;:;_  TLq  3  ceniron'dailv  ed‘itions“  ^  tabulated, 

^xipulation.  The  _elements  which  normal-  and  ’from  5  to  10  cents  Sunda;  in  nf  Tt! 


portation  makes  available  more  time  tor 
reading. 

.\s  noted  above,  there  have  been  very 


Iv’account  for  circulation  increases  are:  edhions^  "  ""  ^  ratio  of  its  definite  increases  in  magazine  and  peri- 

(irowth  of  population,  prosperity,  in-  i  •  u  j  ,  value  can  only  be  approximated  and  thia  odical  circulations,  also  in  the  sale  of 

crease  in  literacy  and  in  the  enterprise  of  ,  on  census  estimates  only  through  weighing  the  known  factors  books  and  the  character  of  books, 

newspaper  publishers.  The  percentage  r  i  ancl  assigning  the  balance  of  the  percent-  Arbitrarily  reducing  the  broadcasting 

of  growth  in  population  and  increase  in  m  ^  increase  to  broadcasting.  There  factor  to  a  minimum  of  25  per  cent  of 

literacv  are  readily  determinable.  The  '"crease  ot  tu.iM.iw.  t  ne  average  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  programs  the  circulation  increase,  it  would  seem  to 
degree  of  prosperit'y  is  known.  The  ele-  combined  increase  of  morning,  gening  have  increased  both  in  extent  and  charac-  justify  the  statement  that  this  new  factor 
merit  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  news-  P^P^^s  has  been  15,W0.^  ter.  The  first  programs  were  confined  to  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements 

miKIkhprs  hnwpvcr  is  not  siiscpnt-  "c  3V»o,ty»u  more  than  the  estimated  m-  entertainment  in  which  jazz  predomi-  affecting  newsnaners  and  new.snaoer  cir- 


value  can  only  be  approximated  and  thia  odical  circulations,  also  in  the  sale  of 


Populations,  based  on  census  estimates  Qj,ly  through  weighing  the  known  factors  books  and  the  character  of  books. 


1921-19^  have^creased  9.3  p^  cent  or  assigning  the  balance  of  the  percent-  Arbitrarily  reducing  the  broadcasting 
from  108,4^,()TO  to  118,6^j^,  or  an  age  of  increase  to  broadcasting.  There  factor  to  a  minimum  of  25  per  cent  of 
increase  of  1U,1»4,IW.  I  ne  average  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  programs  the  circulation  increase,  it  would  seem  to 
combined  increase  of  morning,  evening  have  increased  both  in  extent  and  charac-  justify  the  statement  that  this  new  factor 


paper  publishers,  however,  is  not  suscept-  ““ 

We  to  reduction  to  a  percentage  basis  crease  in  population, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  abnormal 


entertainment  in  which  jazz  predomi-  affecting  newspapers  and  newspaper  cir- 
nated.  These  have  been  subordinated,  culations  which  has  been  developed  in 


-Applying  the  usual  formulae  of  one  Today  the  most  popular  programs  are  the  past  century. 


development  in  newspaper  enterprise  dur-  papcr  to  each  five  units  of  population,  symphony  concerts,  classical  and  semi-  If  the  theory  outlined  above  is  true  it 


ing  the  period  under  consideration. 


the  theoretical  circulation  increase  based  classical  music,  talks  on  historical,  edu-  is  obvious  that  newspapers  have  a  very 


There  is  an  element,  however,  that  upon  the  population  increase  should  have  rational,  religious  and  instructive  topics 


while  not  susceptible  to  treatment  on  a  equalled  2,036,800  which  accounts  for  outlines  of  national  and  international  radio  broadcasting  rather  than  a  some- 


percentage  basis,  which  does  have  an  im-  only  12.7  per  cent  of  the  average  com-  politics 


portant  bearing  when  considering  the  bined  increase  that  has  been  made  in  cir 


factor  of  literacy.  Degree  of  literacy  or  culations,  leaving  13,933.840  of  the  cir-  As  the  mechanics  of  broadcasting  are 


domestic  what  general  antagonism  which  seems  to 
exist  on  part  of  many  publishers, 
sting  are  The  theory  has  been  discussed  with  a 


stimulation  of  interest  necessarily  has  a  culation  increase  unaccounted  t 
distinct  relation  to  reading  desire.  This  "sual  population  reader  formulae, 
naturally  is  reflected  on  newspaper  and 
magazine  circulations  as  well  as  on 
hooks,  purchase  of  musical  instruments 
and  other  similar  commodities,  whose 
utilization  increases  with  the  increase  in 
degree  of  literacy. 

The  peak  in  circulations  reached  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  was  in  1918  when  morning 
circulations  reached  10,300,000.  evening 
circulations  18,400,000,  Sunday  16,600.- 
000.  In  1919  circulations  dropped  to 
9.500,000  morning,  16,900,000  evening, 

15,500,000  Sunday.  In  1920  the  figures 
were  9,800,000  morning,  17,900,000  eve¬ 
ning.  17,100,000  Sunday. 

The  circulation  data  used  herewith  is 
compiled  from  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
IxTERX.sTioNAL  Ye.ar  Book  for  1928. 

During  the  si.x-year  period  1921-1927 
morning  paper  circulations  increased  from 
10,144260  copies  a  day  to  14,145,823.  a 
gain  of  4,001,563. 

Evening  paper  circulations  increased 
from  18.279,4fk)  copies  to  23.820,933.  a 
gain  of  5,541,453. 

Sunday  circulations  increased  from 
19.041.413  to  25,469,037,  a  gain  of  6,- 
427.624. 

.\  considerable  percentage  of  gain  for 
morning  and  Sunday  papers  is  traceable 
to  morning  tabloid  newspapers  and  to 
rotogravure  supplements.  .Approximate¬ 
ly  W  per  cent  of  the  morning  increase 
is  in  New  York  state  where  morning 
tabloid  circulation  has  increased  over 
1.000.000  copies  daily.  The  remaining 
70  per  cent  of  the  increase  is  distributed 
throgghout  the  country,  with  Texas, 

California  and  Illinois  showing  the 
largest  proportional  growth.  Evening  cir¬ 
culations  are  evenly  distributed  and  do 
not  indicate  that  tabloid  circulation  ma¬ 
terially  affects  the  total. 

.Analysis  of  the  circulation  gains  show 
the  yearly  increase  has  been  as  follows : 

Morning  papers  in  1922,  a  gain  of  665,- 
369;  in  1923.  665.452;  in  1924,  890,144; 

■n  1926,  895.409;  in  1927,  810,027,  an 
Average  of  39.4  per  cent. 

^.Evening  papers  in  1922,  a  gain  of  618,- 
?42;  m  1923.  1.080,310;  in  1924,  655.590; 
m  1925,  664.760;  in  1926.  1,367,025;  in 
•927,  1,154,926,  an  average  of  30.3  per 


culation  increase  unaccounted  for  by  based  on  audition  it  does  not  seem  un-  number  of  publishers  in  various  sections 

_ 1  _ 1^4.: _ _ 1 _ r _ 1 _  _ _ at-_a.  _!.! _ l-i-J  .-  *  *  . 


reasonable  to  assume  that  this  stimulated  of  the  country,  some  of  whom  operate 

broadcasting  stations,  with  the  request 
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Sunday  papers  in  1922,  a  gain  of  635,- 
312:  m  1923.  1.786.564;  in  1924,  756.357; 
®  1^5.  1.134.976;  in  1926,  1.080.570;  in 
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of  increase  for  the  period  Relative  increase  of  Newspaper  Circulations  compared  with  relative  increase  in 

W.2  per  cent.  population  for  period  1918  to  1927 — 1918  equaling  a  base  of  100  per  cent. 


that  they  supply  any  data  or  information 
which  will  serve  as  an  explanation  for 
the  circulation  increase.  The  majority 
of  opinions  so  far  expressed  ascribe  a 
large  portion  of  the  circulation  increases 
to  the  radio  broadcasting. 

Following  the  Spanish  American  War 
came  a  general  development  of  “head¬ 
line”  or  so  called  “yellow  journalism.” 
-At  that  time  there  was  a  very  marked 
increase  in  circulations  similarly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  population. 
The  nearest  parallel  to  this  at  this  time 
appears  to  be  the  tabloids  and  roto¬ 
gravure.  Tliis  development,  however, 
has  so  far  been  centralized  to  large  cities. 
The  major  tabloid  development  has  been 
in  New  York  City  but  with  the  exception 
in  ihe  morning  field,  the  tabloid  circula¬ 
tions  when  applied  to  the  circulation  in¬ 
creases  for  the  entire  country  do  not  ac¬ 
count  for  any  major  portion  of  the  in¬ 
crease. 

There  has  also  been  a  large  increase  in 
magazine  and  periodical  circulations  and 
in  the  sale  of  books,  literature  generally, 
together  with  musical  instruments  ami 
wares.  This  seems  to  indicate  a  very 
decided  increase  in  degree  of  literacy  or 
broadening  of  individual  field  of  interest. 
If  the  generally  accepted  theory  is  cor¬ 
rect,  that  an  increase  in  degree  of  literacy 
is  followed  by  an  increased  buying  desire 
and  earning  capacity,  it  must  follow  that 
there  should  be  an  increase  not  only  in 
volume  of  circulation  but  in  commodity 
buying  generally.  The  present  study  has 
been  confined  solely  to  newspapers  and 
newspaper  circulations.  The  (financial 
and  trade  analysts  may  be  able  to  trace  a 
connection  between  broadcasting  and 
trade  volume. 

The  opposition  on  the  part  of  publish¬ 
ers  which  was  first  based  on  the  belief 
that  broadcasting  news  events  would  re¬ 
duce  newspaper  circulation  has  disap¬ 
peared.  The  main  opposition  now  seems 
to  lie  along  the  lines  that  broadcasting  is 
the  introduction  of  a  new  advertising 
media  and  as  such  is  an  invasion  of  the 
newspaper  field.  An  examination  of  this 
aspect  of  broadcasting  suggests  that  in¬ 
stead  of  being  an  invasion  of  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  field  it  is  rather  a 
diversion  from  other  media,  and  a  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  advertising. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  promi- 
(Contmued  on  page  102) 
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Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


By  T.  D.  EATON 


probably  the  champion  traveler  am^ 
newsi»per  publishers  in  the  United  State 
and  is  about  as  familiar  a  figure  on 
Pullman  cars  as  he  is  at  publishers’  con¬ 
ventions.  He  contrives  also  to  slip  in  j 
trip  or  two  to  Europe  every  year  m  the 
interest  of  old  books  or  paintings  or 
horse  racing. 

He  has  just  returned  from  Fngi^^ 
where  he  barely  escaped  an  acute  attack 
Sk  of  heart  failure  when  Billy  Barton  cane 

so  near  winning  the  Grand  NationaL 
Mr.  Bryan  is  an  ardent  horseman  himself 
and  in  his  younger  years  owned  a  number 
of  champion  jumpers  and  horse  show 
prize  winners.  Mr.  Bryan  is  regarded 
by  his  admiring  newspaper  friend  as  the 
champion  catch-as-catch-can  conversatioo- 
alist  in  the  business.  He  can  start  oo 
short  notice  on  any  topic  and  carry  on  a 
conversation  at  the  rate  of  ab^  150 
words  a  minute,  to  the  bewilderment  of 
all  his  auditors.  Charles  Taylor  says  he 
knows  more  poetry,  more  history  and 
philosophy  than  any  one  man  ought 
■  nBEB  know.  Mr.  Bryan  is  noted  as  an  ahtr 

dinner  speaker  and  toastmaster. 

His  collection  of  books  on  V’irginia  is 
excelled  only  by  the  collection  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and,  perhaps,  the 
\’irginia  State  Library.  These  treasures 
housed  in  his  great  mansion. 
Laburnum,  located  in  a  large  park  in  one 
Wm  of  the  suburbs  of  Richmond. 

Mr.  Bryan’s  methods  of  dealing  with 
his  asscKiates  are  distinctive.  He  has  his 
4f  news  editors,  his  editorial  writers,  his 

:.’v  business  manager,  his  auditor  and  his 

circulation  manager  report  directly  to  him 
and  a  day  seldom  passes  that  he  is  not  in 
conference  at  one  time  or  another  with 
all  of  them.  Every  morning  he  goes  the 
rounds  of  the  news  department,  speaking 
.»  ith  all  the  reporters  and  generally  keep- 
ing  in  touch  with  all  the  stories  of 
consequence  which  are  in  the  making  or 
ill  the  paper.  He  keeps  in  closest  touch 
also  with  his  editorial  columns  and  not 
infrequently  he  writes  himself.  He  has 
a  staff  which  changes  very  little  with 
^  the  years.  One  of  his  business  managers 

has  been  associated  with  him  for  2S 
years.  His  news  editor  for  18  years  and 
Mr  his  editor  for  19  years.  The  foreman  of 

his  composing  room  and  the  foreman  of 
his  pressroom  have  grown  up  with  him 
since  boyhood  and  have  never  had  any 
other  employers.  Recently.  Mr.  Bryan 
has  somewhat  enlarged  his  newspaper 
interests  in  order  to  he  in  closer  touch 
with  his  friend,  S.  Emory  Thomason, 
formerly  vice-president  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Mr. 
Bryan’s  predecessor  as  president  of  the 
A.  X.  P.  A.  Together  with  Mr.  Thc«n- 
ason  he  has  purchased  the  Tam /hi  Tribvnt 
in  Florida  and  the  Greensboro  Record,  ol 
Xorth  Carolina. 

Mr.  Bryan’s  horsemanship  is  said  to 
It  is  said  that_  he  be  considered  better  in  the  estimation  of 
his  friends  than  his  golf  and  his  golf  is 

_ 1  _  '„e  quite  as  bad  as  his 

tennis.  He  insists,  however,  on  taking 
the  jump  and  two  years  ago  tewk  a  header 
'-■•->  '--T.--  *. _ ^ 

though  he  had  just  finished  a  physical 
irate  politician.  He 


Mosby  s  men,  belonging  to  tne  lamous  i 

“Partisan  Rangers.”  an  independent  cav-  - 

airy  command  which  did  very  effective  ’  *4* 

work  in  cutting  communications  and  - 

capturing  outposts.  The  troop  lurked 
on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Federal  <  r 

forces  operating  in  the  \’alley  of  Virginia.  '  jM 

Joseph  Bryan  married  Isobel  Lamont 

Stewart,  one  ^  cif  the  several  ^rilliant  ■' 

ness  man  of  Richmond  for  many  years.  '  ,  '  f  -5,  A 

^  Jojiii  Bp^^i  ^s^nt  to^the 

graduated  in  law  in  1897. 

In  the  meantime,  things  had  been  hap- 

nence  in  the  large  family  affairs  to  the 

ownership  of  the  Richmond  Times,  which,  A'  fj 

prior  to  that  time,  had  been  a  subsidiary  I’ 

interest  with  the  elder  Bryan,  who  was 
then  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing 

locomotives,  not  because  he  had  any  par-  > 

ticular  interest  in  locomotives,  but  becau.se  \  y 

that  seemed  a  way  of  offering  employment  " 

to  Richmonders  who  were  then  idle  in  /  1 

the  dull  nineties.  However,  in  1896,_  in  |f  \ 

the  ever  memorable  Bryan  campaign,  I  /' 

every  impulse  of  Joseph  Bryan’s  business  ^  ^  L 

judgment  led  him  to  rebel  against  the  M  ^  ' 

doctrine  of  free  silver  at  a  time  when  dB 

Virginia  was  still  living  in  memories  of  j/B 

the  War  Between  the  States  and  regarded  Of 

every  man  who  did  not  vote  the  Demo-  VfJB  , 

cratic  ticket  as  a  potential  traitor.  Joseph  -  ^ 

Bryan  did  not  hesitate  to  repudiate  the  /  ^ 

Bryan  ticket.  He  supported,  instead,  the 

gold  Democrats — Palmer  and  Buckner.  Sf'edally  drawn  for  Editor  &•  Publisher  fry  Seymour  Marcus. 

He  did  not  carry  Virginia  and  he  nearly  _ .. 

ruined  the  Richmond  Times.  Cancella-  JOHN  ^TEWART  BR\.4N 

tions  came  rolling  in  by  the  bagful  and 

the  little  paper  began  to  draw  very  heavily  same  time  as  the  Times  and  the  Dispatch  more  than  15  years.  .  ..  _ _ 

on  the  bank  account  of  Mr.  Bryan.  But  — -also  were  acquired,  somew'hat  un-  probably  knows  more  newspaper  publish-  l.!„  _ 

he  made  a  fight  that  is  remembered  in  willingly,  by  Mr.  Bryan.  ers  than  any  other  man  in  America,  unless  declared  not  to  be 

Virginia  after  30  years  or  more.  From  19(®  to  1914,  John  Stewart  Bryan  it  is  his  close  friend,  Charles  H.  Taylor, 

The  younger  Bryan  practiced  law  for  was  the  publisher  of  both  these  papers,  publisher  of  the  Roj/oh  Gfofcc.  _ _  „. ..  _ _ 

a  short  while,  but  he  found  the  affairs  In  1914  he  sold  the  Times-Dispatch  and  In  \'irginia,  Mr.  Bryan  has  held  nearly  that  brought  him^to  his  office  looking  « 
of  the  newspaper  needing  more  attention  concentrated  all  his  interest  on  the  News-  every  non-political  position,  certainly  in  though  he  had  just  finished  a  physical 
than  his  busy  father  could  give  to  it.  Leader.  His  father,  meantime,  had  died,  the  opinion  of  his  friends— all  those  that  encounter  with  an  irate  politician.  Ht 
Consequently  he  regretfully  packed  up  his  when  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  have  called  for  hard  work  for  the  public  has  lien  told  again  and  again  by  phy- 
law  books  and  moved  his  office  over  to  newspapers  and  the  large  Bryan  financial  good.  He  has  been  rector  of  the  Uni-  sicians  and  friends  that  he  should  not 
the  old  quarters  of  the  Richmond  Times,  interests  were  in  his  hands  and  those  versity  of  Virginia  and  is  now  vice  rector  take  the  jumps,  but  when  a  chase  is  oo 
In  a  few  years  opportunity  offered  for  of  his  brothers.  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  He  and  his  sons  are  going  over  the  hurdles 

acquiring  the  Rkhmoiid  Dispatch,  which  John  Stewart  Bryan  is  the  managing  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Co-  the  father  always  has  to  follow,  or  some 

had  been  established  in  1850  and  had  out-  editor  as  well  as  the  publisher  of  the  operative  Education  Association  that  times  lead  the  way. 

lived  a  whole  generation  of  more  con-  News-Leader  and  he  directly  supervises  brought  about  a  rebirth  of  interest  in  The  charities  of  John  Stewart  Bryan 
spicuous  Democratic  papers  in  Virginia,  the  conduct  of  his  property.  He  is,  how-  popular  education  in  Virginia.  He  headed  are  known  to  be  very  large,  but  except 
It  had  seen  the  pugnacious  Examiner  die  ever,  much  more  than  a  newspaper  pub-  for  two  years  the  Community  Fund  of  for  an  occasional  donation,  they  never 
and  also  the  famous  Enquirer,  which  had  lisher,  because  his  interests  are  among  the  City  of  Richmond  and  has  probably  get  into  the  newspapers  and  the  great 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  21,  1928 


ACCURACY  IS  KEY-NOTE  OF  DAILY  PRESS 


Newspaper  Men  Resent  Barrage  of  Magazine  Criticism  Charging  Recklessness  in  News  Statement — 

How  Staff  Men  Work  to  Get  Truth  Before  Public 


NO  UNVERIFIED  REWRITES 

By  George  F.  Milton* 

Editor  and  President.  Chattanooga  News 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


THIC  overwhelming  dominancy  of  the  newsjiaper  over  all  other  forms 
of  publicity,  a  development  reaching  striking  proportions  in  a  half 

...j-  -  z -  - t  :  decade,  has  caused  a  reaction  in  the  magazine  press  which  has 

Slude  one'^wS  proffi'  is  ill  force  taken  the  form  of  a  veritable  barrage  of  criticism  of  the  practises  in 
in  only  a  few  daily  journalism.  Some  of  the  censure  is  wholesome,  justified  writing 
afternrwn  dailies,  by  men  who  know  their  subject ;  and  newspaper  men  are  not  so  stupid 
'h  11*^^  ””  resent  such  admonitions  and  constructive  comments.  Very  much 

wrhten  ^‘rom  the  criticism,  however,  is  found  on  analysis  to  be  mere  “knocking,” 

morning  paper  baiting,  counterfeit  disapproval  written  by  persons  with  but  slight 
without  a  veriti-  familiarity  with  the  topic  but  deep  emotion  concerning  it. 


mi^rning  paper  icu  im  wiiii  uul 

without  a  veriti-  familiarity  with  the  topic  but  deep  emotion  concerning  it. 

from"  o  r  i  g  i*n*a  I  Behind  the  mere  knocking,  of  freedom.  It  may  be  true,  or  not,  that  the 
sources.  The  in-  cour.se.  mav  lx:  tierceived  the  forms  jriodern  journalist  is  Jess  efficient  and 

« f  fVi,'.  r  ,1  ■  1  1  .  ,1^  ■:  'ess  militant  tnan  the  fathers,  with 

r  iTnrPvontl  The  gentlemen  who  stand  to  profit  it  ,,.ho,n  he  is  invariably  contrasted-that 
v"4'j  from  re-  confidence  in  the  newspajier  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Mencken  regards 

wating  the  same  can  be  broken  or  impaired.  It  is  d?e  craft  as  washed-out  “imbeciles.” 

errors  which  the  likelv  that  many  of  the  individuals  n, more 

„  „• _ ,  *  1-,  1  *1  1  generously  and  take  pains  to  particularize. 

morning  paper  who  SO  glibly  denounce  the  news-  The  count  in  the  indictment  that 


■  N  PEW  T  elegrajih  in  tlie  midst  of  premature 

demon.strations  did  not  issue  its  extra, 
the  newspaper  over  all  other  forms  Our  editors  restrained  a  natural  impulse 

ling  striking  proportions  in  a  half  I",  outburst.  When 

”,  !iKr  u-t-u  official  armistice  was  tinally  flashed, 

n  the  magazine  press  which  has  ^he  Telegraph,  an  afternoon  paper,  was 
je  of  criticism  of  the  practises  in  on  the  streets  at  night  with  an  extra, 
ire  is  wholesome,  justified  writing  this  moment  our  newspaper  is  hold- 
newspaper  men  are  not  so  stupid  important  J?ory  on  venfication  of 

^  ^  ,T  ^  ,  certain  details,  a  highly  sensational  story 

instructive  comments.  Very  much  might  be  printed  were  there  less  re- 
n  analysis  to  be  mere  “knocking,”  gard  for  accuracy.  Any  reputable  news- 
tten  bv  persons  with  but  slight  PaP^r  will  refrain  from  premature  publi- 
motion' concerning  it.  ‘  cation  ot  a  story  pending  investiption 

”  even  at  the  risk  ot  being  beaten  by  its 

freedom.  It  may  be  true,  or  not,  that  the  competitors. 


modern  journalist  is  less  efficient  and  Hundreds  of  stories  are  handled  by  a 
less  militant  than  “the  fathers,”  with  daily  newspaper  every  day  and  much  time 
whom  he  is  invariably  contrasted — that  is  consumed  in  running  down  the  facts. 


craft  as  washed-out  “imbeciles.’ 


But  accuracy  is  the  first  consideration. 
Mistakes  are  almost  negligible  in  view  of 


There  are  others  who  speak  more  the  tremendous  pressure  on  reporters 
generously  and  take  pains  to  particularize,  and  editors.  With  a  magazine  there  is 


makes,  and  in  ad- 


110  such  situation.  Time  is  not  the 


ditioii  requires  The  News’  staff  to  rely 
upon  its  own  resources  to  secure  informa- 


Ctonr.E  F.  Miitok  s  P‘  p  wfio  SO  glioly  cleiiounce  tlie  news-  The  count  in  the  indictment  that  no  such  situation.  Time  is  not  the 

.  .p.  Y  to  relv  '*1  magazine  articles  are  tin-  arouses  the  unconcealed  ire  of  newspaper  essence.  Material  is  submitted  and  re- 

l!ln"its3n7esou‘rce*s  to  Secure  inform.a-  aware  that  thev  are  placing  a  hand  men  concerns  alleged  reckless  inaccuracy  vised  weeks  ^fore  publication.  On  a 
i^n  its  own  re-  urces  to  .  cu  -uL  rL^iu^  d’®  *Ia''y  news  statement.  There  is  new  spaper,  however,  minutes  count, 

'wjj.  ,  ,  ,  i  •  t  r  a  ry  I  r  t  e  d  a  o  pretense  that  so  huge  a  volume  of  .\fter  fifty  years  of  experience  in  the 

We  do  not  tolerate  stretcinng  o  general  advertiser.  •  rapid  writing  as  that  which  the  press  of  newspaper  field.  I  marvel  that  the  errors 

to  secure  ettect,  no  matter  now  m  Criticism  of  the  newspaper,  now  so  the  nation  each  day  lays  before  the  pub-  are  not  more  numerous. 

more  interesting  the  results  would  be  i  common  that  almost  any  magazine  for  lie,  millions  of  words,  could  be  a  perfect  _ 

truth  were  thus  distorted.  any  week  or  month  may  be  cited,  in  product,  or  indeed  that  it  could  be  other- 

Oiir  reporters  are  instructed  to  quote  general  boils  down  to  the  following  wise  than  the  faulty  reflection  of  fallible  “JUST  NEWSPAPER  TALK” 

what  people  say  rather  than  w ha  our  charges:  (1)  Reckless  inaccuracy,  minds  attempting  to  express  what  we  Rv  Ahthib  Kunrv 

reporters  think  people  should  have  said,  ^2(  Sensationalism.  (3.  )  Neglect  of  know  as  evidential  or  authenticated  c  it  ^  v  u  -r- 


W  e  do  not  tolerate  stretching  of  fact  gt^iicriil  advertiser, 
to  secure  effect,  no  matter  bow  much  Criticism  of  the  newspaper,  now  so 
more  interesting  the  results  would  be  it  common  that  almost  any  magazine  for 
truth  were  thus  distorted.  ,  month  mav  be  cited,  in 

Our  reporters  are  instructed  to  quote  following 


‘JUST  NEWSPAPER  TALK” 


remembering,  of  course,  to  supply  cor¬ 
rection  for  an  obvious  slip  of  the  tongue. 


public  welfare  for  private  gain  through  “news.”  But  that  there  is  a  conscious  oian  oi  .\cw  torn  iimes 

various  subversive  influences,  chiefly  the  disregard  of  the  solemn  duty  accurately  to  Once  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  confronted 
advertiser  who  expects  his  investment  in  report  the  facts  of  life,  or  that  there  is  ''i  debate  with  a  spot-news  fact  embar- 
space  to  buy  editorial  favor.  (4)  In-  a  spirit  of  reckless  abandon  among  rassing  to  his  argument,  countered  with 

efficiency  and  cowardice.  Some  critics  writers  and  editors,  the  craft  does  bitterly  _  the  observation 

write  in  occasional  specifle  terms,  but  and  resentfully  denv  and  is  oreoared  to  that  he  only  knew 


Then,  of  course,  we  have  the  customary  advertiser  who  expects  his  investment 
rules  of  that  as  to  names,  dates,  places,  to  buy  editorial  favor.  (4) 


By  .Arthur  Krock 
Staff  of  .Veto  York  Times 
Once  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  confronted 


spellings,  initials,  and  so  on. 


efficiency  and  cowardice. 


Otie  sp^itic  instance  of  the  way  in  ^y^ite  in  occasional  specifle  terms,  but  and  resentfully  deny  and  is  prepared  to 
which  WC  hold  back  news  as  to  the  truth  of  them  are  of  the  \fenrken  school  nrove  the  oisnosite  as  true  Vtv  own 


most  of  them  are  of  the  Mencken  school  proye  the  opposite  as  true.  My  own 


of  which  we  are  virtually  certain,  in  order  insulting  generalities  which  newspaper  experience  is  that  the  average 


to  be  absolutely  sure  before  printing  H,  offer  entertaining  if  profitless  magazine  item  is  more  carefully  written  to  con- 
can  be  outlined  dius :  It  was  rumored  reading.  .All  are  sure  that  the  news-  serve  truth  than  is  the  average  business 
that  a  large  automobile  insurance  associa-  paper  has  deteriorated  in  the  period  that  letter,  lawyer’s  brief,  historical  work  or 
tion  was  nearing  ban.iruptcy  was  possi-  the  magazine  decline  in  power  sermon.  The  e.xplanation  is  that  the  good 

Wy  already  insolvent,  rrom  a  kinsman  35  daily  has  risen.  Editor  &  Pub-  news  writer  on  the  good  newspaper  acts 
of  the  associations  general  agent  and  usher  statistics  and  fact-findings  are  on  impulse  without  respect  to  objectivity 
tomey,  who  would  not,  himself,  make  often  used  and  so  distorted  as  to  be  un-  other  than  the  spread  of  information;  he 
any  statement,  the  repeater  heard  that  recognizable  to  their  authors.  Thus  the  is  free  of  interested  motives, 
the  association  s_  home  office,  in  a  distant  rnerrie  war  runs  on,  newspaper  folk  .Accuracy  is  the  leading  ideal  in  every 
state,  had  been  forced  to  take  bankruptcy  smiling  and  shrugging  shoulders,  a  slice  newspaper  office  or  press  service,  how- 
papers.  The  informant  was  cffiviously  in  of  public  opinion  confused  and  the  na-  ever  much  individuals  may  stumble  or 
a  position  to  know  the  true  situation.  tional  advertiser  probably  wondering  how  stutter  in  achieving  it.  “Accuracy”  in 


a  position  to  know  the  true  situation. 


The  association  had  some  3,000  mem-  ygri  be  that  anything  so  disgustingly  caps  is  the  motto  on  our  walls.  It  is 


Arthur  Krock 


of  the  happening 
from  the  news¬ 
papers.  Where¬ 
upon  the  late 
F'rank  1.  Cobb  of 
The  IVorld 
pointed  out  to  the 
Senator  editori¬ 
ally  that  news¬ 
papers  had  given 
liim  most  of  the 
information  o  n 
which  his  actions 
were  grounded 
and  his  histories 


bers.  or  policyholders,  in  this  paper  s  city,  corrupt  and  incompetent  as  daily  journal-  the  unceasing  demand  of  all  editors.  It  written.  A’et  I  suppose  the  banal  ex 


The  interest  of  these  policyholders  was  jsm  is  alleged  to  be,  can  gain  popular  is  the  prime  motive  of  all  reporters,  pression.  “just  newspaper  talk,”  will 
heightened  by  the  possibility  of  their  be-  favor,  with  circulations  this  year  at  their  What  publishers  annually  pay  in  dollars  forever  be  the  refuge  of  the  witless,  the 


ing  held  resptnisible  for  a  prorata  of  the  historic  peak. 

association  s  indebtedness,  as  well  as.  of  Sensationalism  is  true  of  a  few  news- 
course,  the  loss  of  their  own  protection.  papers  and  whether  you  like  it  or  not 

Rumors  were  abroad^  of  the  associa-  impressive  evid«nce  can  be  adduced  to 


Sensationalism  is  true  of  a  few  news-  for  accuracy  is  an  item  in  impressive 
papers  and  whether  you  like  it  or  not  figures. 


to  gain  for  their  institution’  reputation  stubborn  or  the  trapped. 

for  accuracy  is  an  item  in  impressive  -All  newspaper  men  know  that,  aside 

figures.  from  revealed  flaws  of  character,  the 


Rumors  were  abroad^  ot  the  associa-  impressive  evid«nce  can  be  adduced  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  in  recent  weeks,  best  way  to  get  in  trouble  with  your 
tion’s  unhealthy  condition  and  the  re-  prove  that  its  virtues  often  offset  its  has  been  making  inquiries  in  the  news-  boss  is  to  be  inaccurate.  The  gravity 


porter  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
rival  paper  would  very  probably  carry 


faults.  The  count  referring  to  neglect  imper  field  as  to  the  feeling  there  in  re-  of  the  offense  ranges  from  a  wTong  initial 
of  public  welfare  and  advertising  lation  to  unjust  -’agazine  criticism  in  to  a  false  statement.  In  any  office 


the  story  the  following  morning.  Despite  “subsidy”  deserves  criticism  when  it  can  particular  reference  to  the  charge  of  worthy  of  the  name,  repeated  crimes 
the  local  interest  in  such  a  story,  and  the  be  made  in  specific  terms;  merely  to  reckless  inaccuracy.  The  fourth  estate,  against  precision  mean  dismissal.  .And 


opportunity  of  the  morning  paper,  the  charge  it  without  particulars  is  manifestly  we  find,  is  prepared  to  give  battle  on  the  for  what  other  reason  does  the  copy-desk 
reporter  decided  to  hold  the  story  until  unjust.  .Advertising  dictation  of  the  issue  that  the  modern  newspaper  reporter  slave  all  night,  and  the  editors  pusue 


he  could  wire  the  State  Insurance  Com-  newspaper  has  been  wildly  exaggerated,  and  editor  do  not  conscientiously  strive  each  fact  to  its  hiding-place,  except  to 
missioner  and  receive  an  official  statement  By  and  large  editors  are  as  free  as  they  to  mirror  truth,  as  truth  may  bie  found  present  a  correct  statement  of  events? 


of  the  association's  standing. 


have  ever  been.  .And  if  newspapers  and  described 


The  state  officials  bore  out  in  every  par-  make  money  the  public  cannot  complain, 
hcular  the  information  which  tire  reporter  since  economic  independence  in  journalism 


These  facts  are  so  well  known 


.Attached  are  interviews  and  statements  profession  that  it  would  seem  absurd  to 


^  obtained  from  his  original  informant,  as  elsewhere  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
Fortunately  for  the  reporter  the  rival  _ 


trom  representative  newspaper 
frankly  dealing  with  this  topic. 


paper  missed  the  storv. 


Newspaper  editors  pride  themselves  upon  using  the  newspaper  in  class  work. 


THE  DAILY  MIRACLE 

By  E.  Ji  Stackpole 
President,  Harrisburg  Telegraph 


the  care  constantly  exercised  by  writers  It  is  inconceivable  that  no  mistakes  casual  i 


defend  them  did  not  one  constantly  hear 
the  vapid  accusation  mentioned  above. 
Newspapers  can  be  accused  of  bad  taste, 
bad  judgment  and  editorial  bias;  some¬ 
times  they  can  be  convicted  of  the  serious 
sin  of  suppression.  But  deliberate  or 


.  j  I  v  f  o  •  II  L  I  •  ,  I  maccuraev  m  news  as  a  practice 

to  assure  accuracy  and  clarity  of  e.xpres.  shall  occur,  but  nowhere  is  there  such  jg  as  rare  as  it  is  unprofitable.  Since 


sion.  Main-  men  and  women  in  public  readiness  and  promptness  to  correct  an  it  is  politicians  who  most  often  make 


life  are  indebted  to  the  industrious  error  as  in  the  newspaper  news  room,  the  charge,  it  is  not  unfair  to  point  that 
workers  m  the  news  room  of  practically  -  •-  ‘L-  -u.-f - — •  t  i -  .  .  .  ^  . 


i  ewgrapn  workers  m  the  news  room  of  practically  .Accuracy  is  the  chief  aim  and  I  know  the  inaccurate  hearsay  remarks  recently 

In  my  judgment  no  more  flagrant  every  daily  publication  for  protecting  of  my  own  long  experience  how  earnestly  rnade  bv  Senator  Nye— and  privileged 

“reach  of  the  fundamental  ethics  of  the  them  from  careless  statement  and  inept  writers  and  editors  of  the  daily  press  because  'of  his  position— could  not  have 

writing  profession  can  be  cited  than  the  breaks  in  their  written  or  spoken  outr  strive  to  avoid  mistakes.  found  their  wav  into  anv  representative 

persistent  efforts  in  certain  quarters,  and  pivings.  Many  a  speech  is  the  better  for  ^  ^  r,  .  .-  .  u 


strive  to  avoid  mistakes. 


persistent  efforts  in  certain  quarters,  and  Rivings.  Many  a  speech  is  the  better  tor  Quite  often  examples  of  the  Harris-  newspaper.  .An  hour  of  effort  would 
ttpKially  among  magazines,  to  create  the  intelligent  and  discriminating  touch  burg  Telegraph’s  experience  in  running  have  established  what  the  facts  were, 
wubt  concemini?  th#»  writinor  anH  pHitincr  oi  the  earnest  editor.  Newsnaoers  today  Hrmn  tartc  at  tViA  rfclr  rtf  Incfnir  niif  IT. _  .u.  .t _ _ 


«ubt  concerning  the  writing  and  editing  of  the  earnest  editor.  Newspapers  today 
^newspapers.  Instead  of  inaccuraev  in  are  not  neglecting  in  the  slightest  degree 
handling  of  news  matter  from  day  <heir  obligations  to  the  reading  public  nor 


down  the  facts  at  the  risk  of  losing  out  Everyone  knows  the  classic  story  of 


to-day  it  is  little  short  of  marvelous  how  are  they  overlooking  responsibility  in 
Rreat  mass  of  news  of  all  sorts  is  any  direction.  This  fact  is  recognized 


on  a  good  story  might  be  given.  Per-  James  'Keelev  and  his  refusal  to  go  on 
haps  the  nwst  notable  was  the  prema-  the  street  with  the  statement  that  Presi- 


ture  armistice  story  as  the  world  war  dent  McKinley  was  dead.  He  refused 
was  ending.  It  was  a  trying  hour,  and  to  anticipate— and  safely  anticipate— by 


«  .  y.  .0  .0  .  -  ■I'.'i*!,  oiiu  lu  diiiiuipdo: — dim  saiciy  aniicipatc — DV 

"UTO  and  distributed  to  the  reader  with  by  common  schools  and  the  higher  educa-  accustomed  to  quick  extras  on  great  even  a  few  minutes  the  inevitable  fact 


insignificant  a  percentage  of  errors,  tional  institutions  which  are  increasingly  events  our  readers  wondered  why  the 


(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  21,  1928 


The  tradition  of  journalism  is:  better  be 
beaten  than  be  wrong,  better  have  iro 
story  than  half  a  story — particularly  if 
the  half  in  hand  casts  a  reflection  upon 
anyone  who  has  not  been  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  defend  himself.  Occasionally 
newspapers,  foolishly  fighting  over  posses¬ 
sion  of  political  machinery,  color  their 
political  news.  But  these  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  isolation  in  their  folly. 
News  fades  out  as  swiftly  as  personal 
color  is  daubed  in.  Public  distrust 
swiftly  follows  and  then  prosperity  is 
affected.  Mere  intelligence  teaches  a 
newspaper  proprietor  to  keep  his  news 
columns  clean.  But  beyond  the  obvious 
self-interest  of  that  policy  it  can  be  said 
and  sustained  that  no  press  is  freer  of 
the  defects  that  come  from  untruths, 
half-statements,  favoritism  or  malice  than 
the  press  of  the  United  States.  More 
and  more  newspapers  are  coming  into 
the  hands  of  responsible  men  with  a 
sense  of  their  public  obligation.  As  local 
ownership  and  management  increase  the 
standards  of  journalism  will  continue  to 
rise. 


NEWSPAPER’S  BEST  ASSET 

By  A.  H.  Kirch HOFER 
Managing  Editor,  Buffalo  Evening  News 
I  feel  quite  strongly  on  the  subject. 
In  fact,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  while 
still  in  Washington,  I  wrote  what  was 
to  have  been  a 
book  on  the  sub- 
iject.  Presumably, 
had  it  torn  the 
press  to  shreds, 
there  would  have 
been  no  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting 
it  published.  At 
any  rate,  how¬ 
ever,  for  reasons 
that  n  o  doubt 
were  justified,  it 
still  is  just  an 
idea. 

I  can  state 
frankly  and  fairly 
that  there  is  no  one  thing  to  which  we  pay 
more  attention  in  this  office  than  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
accuracy.  Of  course,  we  strive  to  get 
news  and  news  beats  but  I  think  I  am 
conservative  in  saying  that  even  in  that 
direction  our  zeal  doesn’t  excel  the  daily 
requirement  for  accuracy.  That  extends 
in  every  direction  and  pertains  to  names, 
addresses  and  facts  of  all  kinds.  It  also 
applies  to  interpretive  matter  of  every 
variety  so  that,  so  far  as  Western  New 
York  is  concerned,  the  quite  general 
feeling  is  that  if  you  see  it  in  the  Buffalo 
Ezvning  News,  it’s  so.  May  I  give  you 
a  few  examples  to  illustrate  how  news 
men  often  check  the  inaccuracies  of  those 
with  whom  they  deal  ? 

During  discussion  of  a  case  which  re¬ 
cently  was  reported  in  the  Buffalo 
papers,  it  generally  was  stated  that  a 
poor  tax  payer  complained  because  he 
had  been  charged  for  the  room  and  board 
of  the  private  nurse  which  he  hired  to 
care  for  his  sick  child  confined  in  the 
over-crowded  Buffalo  City  Hospital,  a 
public  institution.  The  News  ascertained 
that  the  charge  was  levied  not  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  hospital  for  the  presence  of  the 
nurse,  but  was  imposed  for  the  care  of 
the  child  on  tlie  theory  that  if  he  could 
afford  to  hire  a  nurse  he  could  afford  to 
pay  for  the  care  of  his  child. 

Recently,  when  the  General  Electric 
Company  gave  a  local  demonstration  of 
the  machine  which  transmits  sound  with 
the  aid  of  light  waves,  some  one  reported 
that  the  device  was  so  sensitive  that  the 
human  hand,  if  passed  in  front  of  it, 
would  cause  the  emission  of  sound.  The 
Buffalo  Evening  News  reporter  covering 
this  assignment  ascertained  that  this 
theory  was  not  accurate  and  his  story 
properly  and  correctly  reported  that  the 
sounds  emitted  from  the  machine  were 
altered  only  if  the  hand  or  body  of  a  per¬ 
son  cut  the  beam  of  light  transmitting  a 
steady  sound.  In  other  words,  it  was 
made  clear  that  the  motion  of  the  hand 
would  not  create  sound  but  that  it  inter¬ 
rupted  the  transmission  of  the  sound  by 
momentarily  cutting  off  the  light  beam. 

It  was  reported  here  the  other  day  that 
a  certain  man.  arrested  for  highway  rob¬ 
bery,  gave  as  his  address  the  home  of  a 


respectable  resident  of  Buffalo.  This  is 
an  old  trick,  as  every  police  reporter 
knows,  but  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  re¬ 
porter,  carrying  out  the  policy  of  _  the 
paper,  checked  the  facts  and  ascertained 
that  the  prisoner  used  a  “phoney”  resi¬ 
dence. 

To  get  names  and  addresses  right  is 
the  business  of  every  good  writer.  A 
reputation  for  accuracy  in  large  and  little 
matters  is  the  best  asset  of  any  news¬ 
paper. 


CURBING  EXAGGERATIONS 

By  James  C.  Hanrahan 
Bureau  of  Accuracy  and  Fair  Play, 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Tribune-Capital 
For  a  long  time  we  have  had  a  rule 
in  our  office  which  rather  effectively 
curbs  the  chances  for  exaggeration.  The 
rule  is  easier  to  illustrate  than  to  de¬ 
scribe. 

If  we  receive  an  early  story  concern¬ 
ing  a  disaster  of  any  kind  and  the  story 
states  that  from  50  to  200  persons  have 
been  killed,  any  banner  or  head  we  use 
over  the  story  will  state  that  50  persons, 
rather  than  200  persons,  have  been  killed. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  methods  cal¬ 
culated  to  conserve  accuracy. 


Arthur  S.  Draper 


men  were  not  around;  that  he  (the  re¬ 
porter)  had  been  taking  notes  and  that 
the  President  must  have  understood  that 
he  was  talking  for  publication.  Even  so, 
it  was  such  an  unusual  story,  that  we 
held  a  conference  on  it,  and  decided  to 
hold  it  until  we  could  get  direct  verifi¬ 
cation. 

We  wirelessed  the  ship  and  asked  the 
President-elect  if  the  statement  attributed 
to  him  was  correct,  and  shortly  there¬ 
after  received  a  radio  from  him,  saying 
that  he  had  made  the  statement,  but  had 
not  intended  it  for  publication,  and  would 
appreciate  it  if  we  did  not  print  it.  He 
thanked  us  for  checking  it  with  him. 

The  story  was  suppressed.  It  has  never 
been  told,  but  now  that  Mr.  Harding  is 
dead,  and  his  administration  long  past,  I 
do  not  see  any  impropriety  in  telling  it. 

All  of  our  editors  have  instructions 
that  when  there  is  any  doubt  in  their 
minds,  regarding  the  accuracy  of  a  story, 
they  are  to  get  scooped  on  it  rather  than 
print  it. 

We  have  a  further  rule  in  our  office, 
that  even  routine  rewrite  from  other 
papers,  must  be  checked  before  we  use  it. 


tween  you  and  your  informants.  The 
public  is  notoriously  inaccurate  and 
muddled;  the  reporter  caimot  afford  to 
be.  Ask  questions  till  it  hurts,  but  GET 
THINGS  STRAIGHT. 

“ACCURACY  IS  MY  BUSINESS” 
Repeat  this  to  yourself  every  day, 
especially  when  beginning  work.  Ac¬ 
curacy  is  the  paper’s  business;  the  pa¬ 
per’s  business  is  our  business. 


HIGHER  TYPE  OF  WRITERS 

By  Arthur  S.  Draper 
Executive  Editor,  New  York  Herald 
T  ribune 

Offices  of  large  newspapers  are  now 
so  well  organized  that  the  task  of  check¬ 
ing  and  developing  stories  has  become 
much  easier.  VVe 
have  a  large 
“morgue”  and  a 
library  staff  on 
duty  night  and 
day.  We  have, 
too,  at  our  call  a 
number  of  people 
who  are  experts 
i  n  various  kinds 
o  f  professional 
work,  and  of 
course  we  have 
a  considerable 
number  of  staff 
men  both  in  this 
country  and 
we  regard  speed 

as  an  essential  factor  in  the  getting  of 
news  we  put  more  emphasis  on  accuracy. 

No  one  who  has  had  any  experience 
in  a  newspaper  office,  especially  at  night, 
could  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  com¬ 
paratively  few  important  errors  of  fact 
which  slip  into  the  news  columns. 
Newspaper  writing  is  steadily  improving. 
Responsible  newspapers  are  drafting  men 
and  women  who  are  much  better  equipj^d 
than  a  great  many  of  those  who  went  in¬ 
to  journalism  a  couple  of  generations 
ago. 


A  HELPFUL  POSTER 

By  Waldo  L.  Cook 
Editor,  Springfield  Republican 
.\bout  six  years  ago  I  was  very  much 
annoyed  by  errors  involving  accuracy 
on  the  part  of  news  writers  and  head¬ 
line  w'riters.  After  thinking  it  over  a 
good  deal,  I  decided  on  a  poster,  copy 
of  which  I  am  appending  to  this  state¬ 
ment.  Our  experience  is  that  it  has 
done  considerable  good.  Every  new 
employe  on  our  staff  naturally  reads  it 
and  is  impressed.  After  a  while,  he 
may  stop  looking  at  it,  yet  the  influence 
of  it  is  substantial.  The  head,  “Helps  to 
Accuracy,”  was  chosen  with  deliberation 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  rebuking  our 
staff,  but  to  make  them  feel  that  here 
was  something  that  would  help  them  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  accuracy  in  their 
work.  It  thus  conforms  to  a  psycho¬ 
logical  principle,  well  known  to  good 
teachers  and  parents,  that  positive  rather 
than  negative  injunctions  for  the  child 
mind  produce  the  best  results.  If  this 
is  of  any  interest  to  you,  you  are  welcome 
to  make  such  use  of  it  as  you  like: 


TABLED  A  SCOOP 

By  Clarke  Salmon 
Managing  Editor.  New  Orleans  Item  and 
Tribune 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  taking 
after  the  gentlemen  of  the  magazines 
who  are  constantly  trying  to  create  the 
impression  that  newspapers  are  carelessly 
and  irresponsibly  edited.  Here  is  an 
instance  of  the  kind  I  imagine  you  want. 

Shortly  after  his  election,  but  before 
his  inauguration.  President  Harding  came 
to  New  Orleans  and  sailed  from  here  to 
Panama.  It  is  110  miles  down  the  river 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  where  the  pilots  leave  the  ship. 
The  President  sailed  in  the  afternoon, 
and  we  sent  one  of  our  reporters  along 
with  him  to  leave  the  ship  with  the  pilot. 
During  the  course  of  the  journey  down 
river.  President  Harding  stood  on  the 
bridge  and  talked  to  the  Item  reporter, 
the  captain  and  the  pilot.  He  told  them, 
among  other  things,  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  light  wines  and  beer.  This,  of  course 
was  a  tremendously  important  statement, 
and  our  reporter  on  leaving  the  ship 
filed  it  from  Pilot  Town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

It  was  such  a  big  story  in  fact,  that 
I  was  afraid  of  it,  and  immediately  got 
the  reporter  on  long  distance  telephone. 
He  said  that  President  Harding  had  given 
him  the  statement  when  other  newspaper 


Charles  H.  DiEna 


HELPS  TO  ACCURACY 

CONCENTRATE  YOUR  MIND 
On  your  work — Especially  the  details, 
if  you  w’ork  in  details. 

WRITE  LEGIBLY 
When  writing  by  hand ;  form  com¬ 
pletely  each  letter  and  figure. 

THE  CITY  DIRECTORY 
Was  made  to  help  you  get  the  man’s 
name  right.  Consult  it. 

IN  PREPARING  COPY 
Read  over  your  copy  with  care  before 
handing  it  to  the  desk  editor. 

TAKE  TIME 

Without  wasting  it.  Many  errors 
come  from  haste. 

IX  WRITING  HEADLINES 
Compare  the  facts  in  the  head,  as 
written,  with  the  facts  in  the  dispatch  or 
story,  and  thus  avoid  saying  in  the  head 
that  the  old  man  is  80  when  the  story 
says  he  is  90  and  proud  of  it. 

DON’T  SPEAK  TO  YOUR 
NEIGHBOR  AT  WORK 
Unless  the  need  is  urgent.  Interrup¬ 
tions  distract  one’s  attention  from  his 
writing,  or  typewriting,  and  thus  errors 
creep  in. 

PROOFREADING 
Read  the  proofs  carefully,  if  you  can 
get  them.  Proofs  were  invented  in  order 
to  nail  mistakes.  Make  a  special  effort 
to  see  the  proofs  of  articles  you  are 
concerned  in  before  the  publication,  if 
shop  conditions  permit  it.  Learn  how 
to  make  corrections  on  proofs  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  established  rules  of  proof¬ 
reading.  The  head  proofreader  upstairs, 
or  Webster’s  Dictionary,  pages  2550A- 
2550B,  will  teach  you. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  REPORTERS 
It  is  your  duty  as  a  reporter  to  make 
sure  there  is  no  misunderstanding  be- 


“ALL  IN  DAY’S  WORK” 

By  Charles  H.  Dennis 
Editor,  Chicago  Daily  News 

I  have  been  asked  to  relate  some 
special  instances  of  restraint  exercised 
by  newspaper  editors  in  the  interest  of 
accuracy  and  I 
think  this  subject 
is  a  commonplace 
in  the  experience 
o  f  conscientious 
newspaper  men. 

Instances  of  im- 
p  o  r  t  a  n  t  confi¬ 
dences  respected 
i  n  newspaper 
offices  are  so 
numerous  that 
they  are  a  part  of 
every  day  experi¬ 
ence.  And  the 
duty  of  verifying 
reports  to  the  last 
important  detail  is  recognized  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  every  day  routine. 

Magazine  criticisms  of  newspapers  ordi¬ 
narily  are  exhibitions  of  boundless  ignor¬ 
ance.  No  reputable  newspaper  man  is 
capable  of  sinking  to  the  alleged 
standards  of  newspapers  set  forth  in  the 
ordinary  magazine  article  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Intelligence  and  good  faith  are 
quite  as  essential  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  as  in  any  other,  and  the  ethical 
standards  of  new’spaper  editors  ordinarily 
are  high.  The  confidences  so  generally 
made  to  reputable  newspaj^r  men  by 
persons  in  the  highest  official  positions 
continually  refute  the  charge  that  news¬ 
paper  men  exercise  no  discretion  and  are 
continually  straining  after  sensations. 
The  faithless  or  reckless  newspaper 
editor  would  be  a  Jonah  of  the  first 
rank.  He  would  soon  sink  the  ship  if 
he  were  not  promptly  thrown  overboard 
to  the  whales.  A  newspaper’s  reputation 
for  accuracy  is  one  of  its  most  valu¬ 
able  possessions.  Therefore,  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  important  news  for  the  verification 
of  special  points  is  no  novelty  in  any 
first-class  newspaper  office.  Special  in¬ 
stances  do  not  impress  me  as  important. 
Such  things  are  all  in  the  day’s  work. 


HOW  TO  NAIL  LIES 

By  A.  L.  M1LI.ER 

Editor,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
and  News 

I  suppose  the  reason  newspapers  are 
not  more  impressed  by  their  own  efforts 
for  accuracy  through  the  sifting  out  of 
error  is  that  the  experience  is  too  com¬ 
mon  and  constant  to  be  noticed. 

In  this  office,  in  my  own  knowledge, 
there  are  now  at  least  half  a  dozen 
rumors,  hot  with  public  insistence  and 
backed  by  some  scorn  at  the  indifference 
and  dullness  of  the  newspapers  in  not 
printing  the  news  that  is  waiting  verifi¬ 
cation,  for  which  no  reliable  verification 
is  available,  though  all  the  possibilities 
have  been  thoroughly  canvassed. 

A  responsible  business  man  who  fully 
believes  whai  he  said,  told  me  the  other 
night  of  a  deal  involving  the  transfer  of 
a  prominent  local  industry.  I  have  met 
the  same  story,  told  with  the  utmost 
assurance,  in  various  other  places.  As 
told  and  passed  along,  it  is  big  news. 
Its  defect  is  that  it  isn’t  so,  as  our  in¬ 
vestigations  at  headquarters  have  d^ 
veloped,  and  it  has  nothing  to  justify 
it  other  than  some  very  remote  circum¬ 
stances  which  inspired  gossip.  The  thing 
is  too  intangible  even  to  justify  a  story 
that  it  isn’t  so. 

Condemnation  of  newspapers  for  print¬ 
ing  sensational  and  untrue  news  is,  ^ 
far  as  I  have  observed,  about  equaled 
by  condemnation  of  them  for  failing  to 
recognize  unfounded  rumor  as  news. 

During  the  early  war  days  our  coffl- 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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ARE  READERS  PAYING  ENOUGH  FOR  PAPERS? 


Many  Publishers  in  Symposium  on  Business  Office  Affairs  Say  No — Widespread  Circulation  Deplored 

— Traffic  Jam  Solutions  Proposed — Economy  Hunches 


no  “FAIR  AVERAGE  RATE” 

By  John  H.  Fahey 
Publisher  IVorcester  (Mass.)  Post 

Readers  are  not  paying  enough  for 
their  papers.  It  would  be  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  advertisers  as  well  as  to  the 
jewspapers  i  f 
daily  newspapers 
«re  sold  at  more 
dian  two  cents. 

In  my  opinion, 
dxre  would  be 
less  duplication  of 
circulation  and 
readers  would 
place  a  higher 
value  on  their  pa- 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

Five  questions  were  recently  proposed  by  Editor  &  Publisher  to 
several  hundred  newspaper  publishers.  They  invited  concrete  dis¬ 
cussions  of  questions  which  are  before  the  publisher  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  especial  prominence  at  the  present  time,  when  income  in 
general  is  lower  than  it  was  two  years  ago,  and  expenses  in  the  major 
categories  defy  reduction.  Few  definite  or  original  principles  were 
evolved  in  the  replies,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  publishers  are 
thinking  of  their  affairs  on  a  broader  scale  than  ever  before. 


I 


eolation  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  bought 
would  represent 
more  definite  val-  _  t> 

ae.  In  a  great 
many  instances 

newspapers  would  be  more  independent 
of  advertisers  than  they  are  at  present-^ 
an  independence  which  is  obviously  in 
the  public  interest. 

In  my  judgment  it  is  not  the  proi^r 
function  of  the  newspaper  to  seek  cir¬ 
culation  beyond  the  area  in  which  it 
definitely  belongs.  There  is  a  natural  de¬ 
mand  for  metropolitan  newspapers  in 
many  instances  far  outside  of  the  cities 
of  ^blication.  In  a  large  number  of 
smaller  cities,  however,  local  newspapers 
have  for  some  years  expanded  circulation 
in  territory  far  outside  their  real  markets 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  figures 
and  attempting  to  establish  advertising 
rates  on  these  figures.  The  system  is 
economically  unsound.  It  inflates  news¬ 
paper  costs  and  it  is  making  advertising 
unduly  expensive.  With  the  closer  ex¬ 
amination  of  all  selling  costs,  including 
advertising,  which  alert  business  men  are 
making  now-a-days,  the  time  is  not  far 
distant,  in  my  opinion,  when  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  awaken  to  the  fact  that  in 
a  great  many  sections  of  this  country  be¬ 
cause  of  the  duplication  of  circulation, 
they  are  paying  two  to  five  times  as  much 
to  cover  thin  and  comparatively  un¬ 
productive  markets  as  they  do  in  the 
areas  where  the  bulk  of  their  business 
lies.  When  they  realize  this,  they  will 
have  little  enthusiasm  for  paying  for 
circulation  which  by  no  possible  chance 
can  yield  results  in  proportion  to  its 
cost. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  thing 
as  fixing  “a  fair  average  rate  per  line 
per  million”  for  local  advertising  or  any 
other  advertising.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
greater  piece  of  nonsense  in  connection 
with  any  business  than  the  attempt  to 
compare  the  “milline  rate”  of  one  news¬ 
paper  and  another.  \’alues,  not  figures, 
determine  the  fairness  of  advertising 
rates.  .Advertising  values  are  influenced 
by  a  number  of  factors  and  conditions 
vary  considerably  in  different  fields.  It 
is  easy  to  determine  when  rates  are  so 
high  as  to  be  all  out  of  reason  or  so  low 
as  to  fall  in  the  bargain  class,  but 
absolute  comparison  of  one  field  with  an- 
^er  is  nearly  impossible  in  my  opinion. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  the  exercise  of 
intelligent  judgment  in  the  purchase  of 
advertising  space. 


radical  raise  inadvisable 

By  Ch.arles  H.  Frisk 
Editor  and  Manager  Pasadena  (Cal.) 

Star-Neu’s 

^ed  on  their  actual  value,  we  do  not 
bwve  readers  are  paying  enough  for 
oicir  newspapers,  yet  we  do  not  believe 
a  radiral  increase  in  their  price,  would 
be  advisable. 

^'e  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  news- 


The  first  question  asked  whether 
readers  were  paying  enough  for 
their  papers.  With  few  exceptions 
and  these  are  highly  interesting — 
the  vote  is  that  the  reader  is  not 
paying  enough  for  his  newspaper 
service,  and  that  he  is  not  bearing  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
publication. 

The  second  question  asked  whether  it 
was  a  newspaper's  proper  function  to 
seek  circulation  beyond  the  area  in  which 
the  mass  of  the  people  have  direct  social, 
political  and  commercial  contact  with  the 
city  of  publication.  Here  also  the  neg¬ 
ative  votes  predominated,  ^nd  the  affirm¬ 
atives  supply  the  most  stimulating  discus¬ 
sion. 

The  third  question  asked  opinions  on 
a  fair  average  rate  per  line  per  million 
circulation  on  local,  national,  and  clas¬ 
sified  advertising.  Less  than  ten  publish¬ 
ers  answered  this  question  definitely. 
Many  ignored  it  in  the  belief  that  the 
rate  per  line  per  million  circulation  prin¬ 
ciple  had  no  application  to  their  relative¬ 
ly  small  operations.  Others  declared  that 
the  character  of  the  newspaper  and  other 
intangible  factors  precluded  a  definite 


general  money  valuation  of  a  newspaper’s 
space  and  circulation  service. 

Question  Four  asked  the  best  method 
of  inducing  advertisers  to  distribute  their 
copy  throughout  the  week,  to  avoid  con¬ 
gestion  on  certain  days.  Most  publishers 
throw  up  their  hands  at  this  problem, 
and  one  suggests  that  the  solver  receive 
a  Congressional  medal.  The  prevailing 
attempt  at  solution  is  the  offer  of  special 
financial  inducements,  or  giving  a  pref¬ 
erential  rate  to  stated  space  over  open 
space  contracts. 

The  fifth  question  asked  what  major 
operating  economies  have  been  effected 
during  the  year.  The  most  interesting 
suggestion  along  this  line  is  that  em¬ 
ployes  be  induced  to  watch  the  waste 
rat-holes,  by  special  rewards  for  savings. 
-Adoption  of  the  12-em  column  and  eight- 
column  pages  and  the  dry  mat  have  saved 
several  publishers  considerable  sums  on 
their  paper  bills.  A  few  report  curtailed 
editorial  expenses,  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
features  which  had  been  bought  and  not 
regularly  published. 

Detailed  replies  by  publishers  of  large 
and  small  i»pers,  printed  in  adjoining 
columns,  will  no  doubt  afford  many 
ideas  which  other  publishers  can  employ 
or  adapt  with  profit. 


paper’s  proper  function  to  seek  to  obtain 
any  of  its  circulation  beyond  its  natural 
field. 

We  impress  upon  advertisers  that  one 
day  of  the  week  is  as  good  as  another 
for  advertising  purposes,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  if  any,  in  favor  of  copy  being 
run  on  days  when  the  volume  of  advertis¬ 
ing  is  not  abnormally  heavy. 


FEW  CIRCULATE  TOO  FAR 

By  Eugene  Kelly 

Manager  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune 

Readers  in  America  are  not  paying 
enough  for  their  newspapers. 

Daily  newspapers  can  circulate  and 
do  to  some  extent  beyond  their  radius  of 
effectiveness,  both  for  advertisers  and 
social  and  political.  Do  not  think  there 
are  many  such  in  this  country  however. 

Going  from  12V’!  to  12-em  8  column 
newspaper  is  the  biggest  single  economy; 
reduction  of  editions  the  second  big¬ 
gest  ;  selling  to  union  labor  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  rigid  ecoiH)my  —  working  with 
them  rather  than  against  them;  if  pos¬ 
sible.  keeping  a  better  percentage  of  news 
to  advertising. 


THE  CITY’S  BUSINESS  AGENT 

By  J.  David  Stern 

Editor  and  Publisher  Camden  (N.  J.) 

Courier  S'  Post 

1.  Readers  are  paying  us  2c  for  our 
papers;  12c  a  week,  which  we  consider 
enough.  .As  the  average  family  takes 
one  evening,  one  morning,  and  a  10c 
Sunday  paper,  it  makes  the  paper  bill 
every  week  34c.  The  next  step  upward 
would  be  to  3c  paper.s,  which  would  make 
a  weekly  paper  bill  of  46c,  or  1  per  cent 
of  a  working  man’s  salary  of  $46.  We 
feel  that  any  increase  in  the  price  of 
newspapers  would  result  in  a  marked  re¬ 


duction  in  the  number  of  papers  read. 

2.  A'es,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  newspaper 
to  seek  circulation  beyond  the  trade 
radius  of  the  city, — but  not  too  far  be¬ 
yond.  I  look  upon  the  newspaper  as  the 
business  agent  of  the  commercial  center 
which  it  represents.  It  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  trying  to  enlarge  the  trade  radius 
by  expanding  its  territory.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  general  rule,  as  some  papers 
are  State-wide  in  their  circulation  and 
perform  an  important  function  in  knit¬ 
ting  together  the  political  and  other  in¬ 
terests  of  the  whole  State. 

3.  $1.50  is  a  fair  milline  rate  for  big 
department  store  advertising,  using  a 
minimum  of  500,000  lines  per  year. 
Minimum  foreign  milline  rate  should  be 
$2.50.  Average  classified  rate  should  be 
the  same,  although  on  large  classified 
contracts  the  rate  may  very  well  be 
lower. 

4.  The  best  method  of  inducing  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  distribute  copy  over  the  week 
is  by  price  inducements  on  stated  space 
contracts.  We  give  much  better  rates  on 
stated  space  contract  than  on  open  space 
contract  and  we  grade  down  according 
to  the  number  of  times  per  week  that  a 
man  advertises.  For  instance,  if  he 
agrees  to  use  a  minimum  of  100  lines 
daily,  six  days  a  week,  he  obtains  a  much 
better  rate  than  the  man  who  agrees  to 
use  a  minimum  of  1000  lines  a  week,  or 
.50.(K)0  lines  a  year. 

5.  Our  biggest  economy  this  year  has 
been  accomplished  by  increasing  our 
editorial  appropriation  so  as  to  issue  a 
still  better  newspaper,  which  in  turn 
brought  us  such  an  increase  in  circula¬ 
tion  that  we  were  able  to  cut  down  all 
waste  in  returns,  special  salaries,  and  in¬ 
ducements  to  carriers,  and  all  circulation 
promotion  work.  The  greatest  waste  in 
newspaper  publishing  today  is  in  the 
Circulation  Dei»rtment.  The  proper  way 
to  eliminate  this  waste  is  to  spend  $1.00 
more  in  the  Editorial  Department  to  save 
$2.00  in  the  Circulation  Department. 


•  CIRCULATION  REVENUE 
INADEQUATE 

By  Marco  Morrow 

Assistant  Publisher,  Capper  Publications 

Subscription  rates  in  the  vast  majority 
of  publications  are  too  low.  One  of 
these  fine  days  some  Postmaster  General 
of  an  inquiring 
turn  of  mind  is 
going  to  ask 
what  constitutes 
a  paper  published 
“primarily  for 
advertising  pur¬ 
poses”  and  the 
logic  of  the  case 
may  drive  him  to 
the  con  elusion 
that  a  publisher 
who  does  not  net 
the  cost  of  his 
white  paper  from 
his  subscription 

Marco  Morrow  price  is  very  pos- 

,  . sibly  publishing 

nis  paper  primarily  for  advertising  pur- 
IK^es.  Rut  aside  from  that  remote  pos¬ 
sibility,  in  our  opinion,  few  newspapers 
secure  adequate  revenue  from  the  cir¬ 
culation  department. 

Circulation  is  of  no  value  unless  the 
reader  is  keenly  interested  in  the  publica¬ 
tion.  .A  newspaper’s  legitimate  territory. 

It  seems  to  us.  theoretically  is  de¬ 

termined  by  its  ability  to  interest  readers 
m  the  major  portion  of  its  contents. 

SHOULD  SEEK  DISTRIBUTION 

By  Pre.ntiss  Bailey 
A'ice-Presideiit,  Utica  (X.  Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch 

I  believe  it  is  wise  for  a  paper  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  circulation  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done  economically.  This  is  for  the  sake 
of  the  national 
advertiser  who 
has  wide  distribu¬ 
tion.  Where  that 
distant  circulation 
has  to  be  main¬ 
tained  at  high 
cost  for  collection 
or  supervision  it 
constitutes  a  very 
unwise  and  de¬ 
cided  waste. 

Probably  the 
BEST  method  to 
induce  advertisers 
to  use  light  davs 

is  to  give  them  Pmntiss  Bailey 
a  financial  induce¬ 
ment.  I  think  a  few  pjqKrs  do  this,  but 
I  think  the  plan  could  only  be  inaugurated 
when  rates  are  due  for  a  raise. 

PREFERS  “STATED  SPACE” 

By  H.  H.  Bliss, 

Publislier  Janes't-ille  (Wis.)  tiazette. 

-Arc  the  readers  jiaying  enough  for 

their  papers?  In  our  opinion.  No,  com- 
fiaring  the  value  of  this  paper  at  least 
with  other  commodities  costing  more  but 
of  less  value. 

Newspaper  circulation  beyond  the  ra¬ 
dius  of  contact  with  the  city  of  publica¬ 
tion  depends  upon  whether  the  city’s 
radius  has  been  projierly  marked  by  the 
newsjiaper  circulation.  It  frequently 
occurs  that  the  newsi>aper  since  the 
advent  of  the  automobile  and  hard  roads 
CAn  invite  people  into  the  city  through 
its  contact  with  the  outside  subscribers 
many  miles  further  away  than  was  true 
in  the  old  days  of  railroads  and  limited 
markets. 

Distribution  of  advertising  copy  over 
the  week  can  be  made  possible  by  work¬ 
ing  in  a  little  different  way.  Big  days 
are  unavoidable,  but  lean  days  can  be 
avoided  by  the  stated  space  con'ract  and 
I  a  sufficiently  high  open  rate  to  combat 
the  non-use  of  stated  space  as  a  rate 
holder.  Stated  space  means  better  serv- 
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ice  to  the  advertiser  and  certainly  better 
service  to  both  newspaper  and  public. 
The  gap  of  seven  days  between  announce¬ 
ments  especially  for  the  smaller  dealer, 
or  for  any  dealer  in  fact,  is  quite  un¬ 
wise. 


SEEK  MINIMUM  DAILY  SPACE 

By  F.  R.  Champion 
Manager  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
Star 

We  believe  3c  per  copy  sufficient  price 
for  newspapers. 

Newspapers  should  seek  extended  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
mass  who  will  have  these  contacts,  sub¬ 
ject  to  national,  geographical  and  trans- 
pcjrtation  limitations. 

$2.50;  $3.00;  $2.00,  are  fair  milline 
rates  for  local,  national  and  classified 
resi>ectively. 

Purpose  would  not  be  to  avoid  con- 
ge>tion  to  newspapers,  but  rather  to  be 
most  beneficial  to  advertisers ;  make  a 
rate  concession  for  minimum  daily  space, 
to  induce  advertisers  to  get  their  ad¬ 
vertising  results  distributed  through  the 
week  and  thus  cut  down  his  wage  cost, 
and  permit  better  service  to  customers. 

For  economy,  reduce  column  width  to 
12  enis;  condense  classified  and  reduce 
number  of  headings;  reduce  radio  pro¬ 
grams  to  minimum. 

FAVORS  PROFIT-SHARING 

By  Herbert  J.  Campbell 
Editor  and  Publisher  Vancouver  (Wash.) 

Ei'ening  Columbian 

Editor  &  Publish™  has  asked  a  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  which,  in  my  opinion, 
do  not  permit  of  categorical  answers  in 
every  case,  certainly  not  so  if  a  real 
opinion  is  to  be  expressed. 

“.^re  the  readers  paying  enough  for 
their  papers?”  we  are  asked,  but  this  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  viewpoint.  Certain¬ 
ly  they  are  not  paying  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  My  paper,  it  is  sure,  is  giving  the 
readers  something  for  which  the  gross 
returns  in  no  way  meet  the  costs  of  white 
pajier,  ink,  rejiortorial  and  editorial  de¬ 
partment  costs  and  mechanical  costs  for 
the  handling  of  the  editorial  side  of  the 
pajK'r. 

I  believe  the  people  would  be  willing 
to  come  closer  to  paying  the  costs,  there¬ 
by  obviating  the  necessity  of  constant  in¬ 
creases  in  advertising  rates  with  increased 
circulation  and  increased  costs  in  the 
editorial  and  mechanical  departments, 
were  the  newspapers  as  a  whole  to  put 
in  increases.  But  the  V’ancouver  Colum¬ 
bian  happens  to  be  the  only  daily  in  a 
town  of  about  20,000  just  eight  miles 
from  the  city  of  Portland  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  350,000.  The  Portland  dailies, 
with  the  ink  yet  wet  on  them,  enter  our 
field  at  prices  not  widely  differing  from 
our  own  and  certainly  they  are  able  to 
give  a  much  larger  paper  and  thereby  to 
make  it  virtually  impossible  for  us  to 
consider  attempting  to  obtain  the  costs 
from  our  readers.  It  is  true  that  we  are 
able  to  hold  down  this  invasion  by  tht 
metropolitan  papers  to  a  remarkably 
small  minimum,  but  we  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  possible  so  to  do  were  we  to 
consider  a  material  increase  in  our  sub¬ 
scription  rates. 

The  second  question  permits  of  a  more 
definite  reply.  I  do  not  believe  its  the 
newspaper’s  proper  function  to  seek  cir¬ 
culation  outside  of  what  might  be  called 
its  trading  radius.  Certainly  we  would 
not  be  giving  our  local  advertisers  a 
run  for  their  money  were  we  to  charge 
them  for  circulation  from  which  they 
cannot  hope  to  benefit.  And  we  must  so 
charge  them,  because  the  subscribers  w’ill 
not  foot  the  bill.  But  whatever  we  do, 
a  certain  proportion  of  our  papers  will 
go  beyond  the  confines  of  the  trading 
territory,  to  persons  who  have  formerly 
lived  in  the  community,  etc.  It  is  this 
one  factor  which  seems  to  make  it  ethical 
for  the  newspaper  to  have  a  slight  differ¬ 
ential  between  the  charges  for  local  and 
national  advertising,  inasmuch  as  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  almost  invariably  gets 
full  value  for  100  per  cent  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  purchased. 

I  refuse  to  agree  that  there  is  any 
fair  average  rate  per  line  per  million 
circulation  for  local,  national  or  classified 
advertising  on  large  or  small  contracts. 


This  is  no  more  than  to  say  that  a  certain 
figure  is  just  right  for  a  suit  of  clothing. 
It  all  depends  on  what  that  circulation  is 
doing.  This  newspaper  could  come  with¬ 
in  20  per  cent  of  having  its  present  cir¬ 
culation  and  by  so  doing  could  cut  costs 
of  production  by  40  per  cent.  It  could 
hire  a  few  $15  a  week  reporters,  take  a 
pony  wire  report  instead  of  a  full  leased 
wire  report,  could  lessen  composing  room 
costs  by  use  of  plate  or,  worse  yet,  by 
using  some  of  the  propaganda  mats  which 
come  by  the  wastebasket  load  every  day. 
and  all  in  all  just  get  by,  holding  such 
readers  as  it  deemed  necessary  to  com¬ 
mand  enough  local  advertising  to  operate 
at  a  profit.  But  it  would  not  be  giving 
the  advertiser  a  circulation  which  would 
hold  the  real  interest  of  the  readers,  it 
would  not  be  establishing  reader  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  advertising,  it  would  not  be 
giving  value  received,  at  half  the  present 
advertising  charges,  as  it  is  at  the  rates 
now  prevailing  for  a  circulation  which 
we  feel  is  doing  these  very  things.  And 
so,  I  refuse  to  agree  that  there  is  any 
real  basis  for  setting  an  arbitrary  rule 
for  a  fair  value  of  advertising  space 
based  on  circulation  alone.  Of  course 
it  is  a  guide  and  a  valuable  one,  but  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  being  stressed 
t<io  much  at  times. 

I  am  keenly  interested  in  getting 
replies  to  the  question  as  to  the  best 
method  to  induce  advertisers  to  distribute 
their  allotment  of  copy  over  the  days  of 
the  week  to  avoid  congestion  on  certain 
days.  This  paper  has  not  solved  it  and 
therefore  the  writer  does  not  feel  qualified 
to  offer  an  opinion.  We  have,  however, 
done  something  on  this  line  by  placing 
certain  departments  on  various  days.  For 
instance  every  Monday  we  run  two  pages 
of  building  news,  with  about  75  per  cent 
of  ads  thereon;  on  Wednesday  we  have 
the  radio  stores  all  going,  with  about  two 
pages  heavy  with  ads  there  and  on 
Thursday  we  have  four  pages  devoted  to 
automobiles,  etc.,  with  Tuesday  and  Fri¬ 
day  taken  care  of  by  a  heavy  business 
from  the  merchants.  Saturday  newspa¬ 
pers  in  some  cities  are  large  and  profit¬ 
able.  Ours  is  just  something  we  publish 
to  keep  the  legality  of  the  paper.  We 
have  tried  si^cial  rates  to  those  firms 
which  advertise  every  day.  It  doesn’t 
work  for  us.  We  have  tried  a  three- 
time-a-week  rate,  with  the  same  result. 
Our  best  results  in  advertising  have  by 
all  odds  come  in  the  last  year  or  so  when 
we  have  sold  on  bulk  contracts  entirely, 
permitting  the  merchants  to  use  their 
space  at  any  time  they  see  fit  without 
even  requiring  that  they  use  some  of  it 
every  month. 

The  Columbian  has  effected  one  real 
operating  economy  in  the  past  year.  We 
went  through  our  records  for  the  past 
seven  years  and  found  that  certain  costs 
over  which  the  mechanical  superintendent 
had  control  had  varied  hardly  at  all  in 
that  period.  These  included  wages  in 
the  back  office,  supplies  for  the  mechan¬ 
ical  department,  repairs  in  the  department, 
gas,  power,  light  and  metal.  We  figured 
the  total  production  in  column  inches  for 
every  month,  every  quarter  and  every 
year  and  found  that  the  costs  per  inch 
for  the  items  already  enumerated  did  not 
vary  by  one  mill  for  any  period. 

\Ve  then  called  in  the  mechanical 
superintendent,  showed  him  tliese  figures 
and  told  him  that  every  quarter  we  would 
tabulate  these  again  in  the  same  way  and 
that  any  saving  made  under  the  average 
already  established  would  be  shared  with 
him  by  giving  him  as  a  bonus  25  per 
cent  of  the  amount  saved.  The  results 
have  been  amazing.  Often  his  bonus  is 
almost  up  to  his  salary  check  for  the 
same  period.  CK’ertime  has  virtually  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  office.  Repairs  are 
hardly  needed  as  there  is  absolute  insist¬ 
ence  on  his  part  that  accidents  do  not 
happen  and  that  machinery  is  kept  in 
condition  to  obviate  wear.  When  work 
piles  up  the  force  simply  speeds  up,  with¬ 
out  additional  men  being  employed.  Gas 
and  power  waste  has  disappeared.  De¬ 
mands  for  new  equipment  are  now  based 
not  on  “Do  we  want  it?”  but  on  “Is  it  go¬ 
ing  to  be  profitable?”  because  every  piece 
of  equipment  is  charged  against  the  de¬ 
partment  on  a  basis  of  20  per  cent  of 
the  purchase  price  per  year.  We  are 
considering  extending  this  to  the  entire 
back  office  crew  on  a  percentage  basis. 


Socialistic?  Possibly,  but  it  promises  to 
be  profitable  if  it  is  carefully  worked 
out. 


APPLIES  UTIUTY  PRINCIPLE 

By  L.  T.  Ward 

General  Manager,  Lima  (O.)  Star 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  good  business 
for  any  newspaper  in  the  medium  sized 
cities  to  seek  circulation  beyond  the  na¬ 
tional  trade  radius. 

If  the  circulation  is  well  directed  and 
properly  services  only  those  who  are  able 
to  patronize  the  merchants  in  the  trade 
territory,  the  interests  of  both  the  local 
and  national  advertiser  are  completely 
serviced.  If  a  paper  goes  outside  this 
radius  they  usually  conflict  with  other 
trade  centers  which  are  reckoned  with  in 
national  campaigns,  and  we  believe  the 
greater  portion  of  profit  can  be  shown 
on  a  good  rate  based  on  complete  cover¬ 
age  of  the  local  and  suburban  trade 
territory  circulation.  The  proper  balance 
can  thus  be  maintained  which  still  enables 
a  great  number  of  small  merchants  to 
use  the  local  paper  quite  profitably,  and 
if  the  reverse  plan  is  carried  out  cir¬ 
culation  can  become  unweildy  and  the 
rates  so  high  that  it  tends  to  make  prohib¬ 
itive  the  use  of  the  local  paper  by  small 
merchants. 

In  answer  to  your  question  as  to  the 
best  method  to  induce  advertisers  to 
distribute  their  allotment  of  copy  over 
the  days  of  the  week  to  avoid  congestion 
on  certain  days,  will  state  that  no  paper 
in  Lima  has  been  able  to  work  out  a 
satisfactory  plan. 

However,  we  lind  local  theaters  offer¬ 
ing  reduced  prices  for  early  attendance 
at  their  shows,  and  a  number  of  the  local 
stores  offer  special  inducements  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  will  shop  before  nine  o’clock 
each  day  or  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays. 

The  same  theory  would  hold  good 
that  an  advertiser  who  consistently  uses 
space  on  days  of  little  congestion  should 
be  entitled  some  consideration  in  rate. 
The  same  theory  is  used  by  public  utility 
companies  and  to  the  users  of  electricity 
and  gas  at  times  other  than  when  a  peak 
load  is  being  carried. 

We  believe  the  same  principle  might  be 
worked  out  to  apply  to  newspapers. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1927  and  the 
early  part  of  1928  we  have  steadily 
tightened  up  on  our  percentage  of  read¬ 
ing  matter  and  have  shown  big  decreases 
in  the  cost  of  production  secured  mainly 
in  the  mechanical  departments  as  well 
as  reduction  of  cost  of  features. 

The  paper  in  the  average  city  spends 
too  much  for  features  and  editorial  make¬ 
up,  and  we  have  found  we  are  able  to 
effect  a  big  saving  in  this  respect  with¬ 
out  hurting  the  quality  of  the  paper  and, 
in  fact,  have  enjoyed  a  large  circulation 
growth  meanwhile. 


INTERESTS  EMPLOYES 

By  Oscar  Stauffer, 

Editor  Arkansas  City  (Kan.)  Trcrveler 
In  regard  to  your  question  about 
“major  operating  economies”  will  say 
that  a  great  economy  may  be  effected 
by  getting  employes  interested  in  the 
business  financially.  Our  experience  on 
The  Traveler  has  been  that  where  em¬ 
ployes  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  however  small  the  financial  interest 
may  be,  there  is  a  tendency  on  their  part 
to  think  more  in  terms  of  “our”  business 
which  results  in  making  all  of  them 
watchdogs  on  e.xpenses ;  it  makes  them 
want  to  get  the  maximum  production. 

And  while  employe  ownership  is  not 
new  in  any  sense  of  the  word  the 
Traveler  has  found  that  it  is  most  whole¬ 
some  and  really  effects  economy  in 
operation  and  at  the  same  time  increases 
production. 

CIRCULATION  PROFITS? 

By  John  Thompson 
Publisher  Minneapolis  Star 
Readers  theoretically  should  pay  for 
newspapers  a  sum  that  would  allow  the 
newspaper  a  profit,  but  this  is  mere 
theory.  In  reality  the  other  way  has 
gone  so  far  and  the  custom  is  so  well 
established  that  w’e  see  no  increase  in 
subscription  price  to  subscribers. 


It  is  not  the  newspaper’s  proper  func. 
tion  to  seek  circulation  beyond  the  radn# 
in  which  the  mass  of  the  people  haie 
commercial  contact  with  the  city  in  which 
the  newspaper  is  published. 


CITES  PARKING  DIFHCULTY 

By  Harry  A.  Sward 
Business  Manager  Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch 
In  our  locality  we  would  say  readen 
are  not  paying  enough  for  we  are  onl. 
charging  them  15c  per  week,  and  wl 
know  our  paper  is  worth  more  than  that 
W’e  think  a  newspaper  should  not  im 
beyond  the  radius  in  which  the  mass  M 
people  have  direct  social,  political  and 
cornmercial  contact  with  the  city  in 
which  the  paper  is  published.  In  our 
particular  case  we  have  limited  territory 
and  concentrate  on  it.  ^ 

We  do  not  believe  the  rate  should  be 
based  on  amount  of  circulation,  but 
should  be  based  on  quality. 

Try  to  make  them  see  where  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  for  the  stores  to 
take  care  of  the  business.  In  our  city 
Saturday  is  the  big  day  and  we  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  get  the  merchants  to  also 
make  Wednesday  a  big  one.  .An  argn- 
ment  we  are  using  is  with  the  increase  in 
automobiles  the  matter  of  parking  is 
getting  more  and  more  serious  and  we 
believe  discourages  people  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  shop  and  especially  so  with  people 
in  the  suburban  and  rural  communities. 

REDUCED  EDITIONS 

By  W.  X.  Burkhardt 
Business  Manager  San  Francisco  Sews 
“.^re  the  readers  paying  enough  for 
their  papers?”  I  think  not.  I  think  3c 
a  copy,  or  15c  a  week,  should  be  the 
minimum  price  for  a  metropolitan  after¬ 
noon  daily. 

One  major  operating  economy  that  we 
have  effected  during  the  past  year  is 
reduction  of  the  number  of  editions.  We 
had  eight  editions  and  found  that  with¬ 
out  loss  of  circulation  or  impairment  of 
the  product,  we  could  reduce  this  num¬ 
ber  to  four  basic  editions  and  three  re- 
plates.  This  enabled  us  to  reduce  oar 
composing  and  stereotyping  forces  and 
also  our  circulation  transportation. 

PRICES  HIGH  ENOUGH 

By  G.  W^  Roche 

-Advertising  Director  Spokane  (Wash.) 

Chronicle 

Believe  readers  in  the  United  States 
are  _  paying  enough  for  their  papers. 
Noticed  while  attending  the  international 
convention  in  London  that  the  European 
papers  charged  four  to  six  cents  a  copy 
and  invariably  had  very  poor  local  cir¬ 
culation  and  as  a  consequence  very  little 
display  advertising  and  of  a  very  inferior 
kind.  Believe  it  is  the  low  subscription 
rate  that  gives  the  -American  papers  their 
intensive  circulation  and  their  splendid 
advertising  columns  which  naturally  aids 
in  enabling  us  to  be  the  leading  com¬ 
mercial  nation. 

Think  the  great  value  of  an  evening 
new'spaper  is  in  its  local  intensive  cir¬ 
culation  within  its  retail  trading  zone. 

In  cities  of  the  100,000  and  150,000 
class  think  classified  and  display  advertis¬ 
ing  should  be  on  an  equal  basis  rate  of 
$3.40  per  milline. 

The  Chronicle  has  a  sliding  rate  systra 
and  where  an  advertiser  will  use  a  min¬ 
imum  each  and  every  day  of  the  week 
and  use  one-twelfth  of  his  contract  each 
and  every  month  he  is  granted  a  lower 
rate  than  the  intermittent  advertiser. 
This  avoids  congestion  on  any  one  (hy 
and  favors  the  paper  with  fair  advertis¬ 
ing  space  every  day  of  the  week. 

Have  made  no  operating  economies 
during  the  past  year.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  increase  salaries.  Think  fair  salaries 
for  good  men  is  in  the  long  run  an 
economy. 


ENCOURAGE  E.  O.  D.  COPY 

By  David  W.  Howe 
Asst.  Manager  Burlington  (Vt.)  Leer 
Press 

Rates  j  which  encourage 
every-other-day  space  have  been  found  by 
(Continued  im  page  108) 
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The  New  York  Times  First  in 
Gains  in  net  paid  sale 
Gains  in  advertising 

CIRCULATION 

°  '^HE  New  York  Times  reported  an  average  daily  and 
Sunday  net  paid  sale  of  447,651  copies  for  the  six  months 
ended  March  31,  1928.  This  was  a  new  high  record,  again 
of  32,661  copies  over  the  corresponding  six  months  a  year 
ago,  and  a  gain  of  17,409  over  the  September  30  figure. 

The  weekday  and  Sunday  editions  both  reached  new  high 
records.  The  weekday  average  was  405,707,  a  gain  of 
30,458  over  the  March  31,  1927  statement;  the  Sunday 
700,925,  a  gain  of  47,488  over  last  year. 

The  Times  was  the  only  standard  size  morning  newspaper 
in  New  York  to  show  a  weekday  gain  over  the  September 
30  figure.  The  Times  gains  in  the  twelve  months  were 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  standard  size  New  York 
newspaper,  morning  or  evening. 

The  Times  offers  no  premiums,  contests,  lurid  or  comic 
o  features,  and  prints  no  predate  editions. 

ADVERTISING 

o 

npHE  New  York  Times  published  in  three  months  this  year 
^  7,475,422  agate  lines  of  advertising,  a  gain  of  292,632  lines 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year — a  greater  gain 
than  any  other  New^York  newspaper  and  an  excess  over 
any  other  newspaper  of  2,681,572  lines.  All  advertising  in 
The  Times  is  subject  to  its  censorship. 
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FAMED  N.  Y.  HERALD  STATUARY  GIVEN  TO  N.  Y.  U. 

William  T.  Dewart,  President  of  New  York  Sun  Presents  Historic  Bronze  Clock  and  Owls  Which 
Adorned  Building  Erected  by  Bennett  to  New  York  University 


At  ail  enduring  memorial  to  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  the  younger,  late 
owner  and  editor  of  The  New  York 
Herald,  William 

T.  Dewart,  presi-  i - T" -  - 1 

dent  of  The  Sun, 
has  made  a  gift 
to  New  York 
University  of  the 
historic  h  r  o  n  z  e 
statuary  that,  in 
the  life  of  Mr. 

Bennett,  adorned 
the  Herald  Build¬ 
ing,  as  well  as 
many  other  art 
objects,  including  i 
a  bronze  and  a  i 
marble  bust  of 

Mr.  Bennett’s  fa-  William  T.  Dewart 

ther  and  several 

oil  paintings  by  famous  artists. 

New  York  University  will  provide  a 
fitting  site  for  the  statuary  and  a  room 
for  the  paintings  and  the  busts.  The 
whole  will  be  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  the  editor  and  publisher  whose  news¬ 
paper  career  Mr.  Dewart  desires  to  honor. 

Fully  understanding  the  sincerity  of  the 
ambitions  of  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Dewart 
decided  that,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the 
great  motives  actuating  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  is,  in  a  larger  way,  a  continuation 
of  the  life  work  of  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
a  fitting  site  for  the  memorial  he  desired 
to  erect  to  Mr.  Bennett  would  be  in 
the  grounds  and  buildings  of  this  great 
educational  institution. 

Chancellor  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown  and 
Mr.  Dewart  took  up  the  matter  and 
soon  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which 
New  York  University  will  become  the 
home  of  the  Dewart  memorial  to  Mr. 
Bennett.  In  the  work  of  suitably  placing 
the  gift.  Dr.  Brown  is  being  aided  by 
Dr.  James  Melvin  Lee  and  H.  B.  Rath- 
bone,  of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

The  placing  of  the  gift  of  Mr.  Dew^t 
practically  has  been  decided  in  connection 
with  the  huge  new  building  program  of 
the  University.  Part  of  the  gift,  including 
the  oil  paintings  and  the  busts  of  Mr. 
Bennett’s  father,  who  literally  was  wor¬ 
shipped  by  his  eccentric  son,  will  be 
installed  in  a  Bennett  Room. 

The  principal  part  of  the  gift,  however, 
is  the  superb  bronze  group  of  the  goddess 
Minerva  and  the  two  bell  ringers  which 
for  twenty-six  years  adorned  the  southern 
facade  of  the  old  Herald  Building  at 
Thirty-fifth  Street  and  Broadway.  With 
these  figures  belong  the  great  bell,  on 
which  the  bronze  blacksmiths  tolled  the 
hours  and  the  bronze  owls  that  perched 
at  intervals  on  the  cornices  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  building,  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
that  great  architect,  Stanford  White. 

Americans  love  nicknames,  but  why 
the  two  bell  ringers  sometimes  were 
called  Stuff  and  Guff,  or  Gog  and  Magog, 
or  Alpha  and  Omega,  must  be  left  to 
the  imagination.  But,  even  if  irreverent 
persons  spoke  flippantly  of  the  splendid 
figures  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  nobody 
in  the  old  Herald  organization  ever 
reached  such  a  depth  of  sacrilege,  at 
least  within  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Bennett 
or  any  of  his  loyal  employes,  for  to 
that  austere  aristocrat,  the  two  bronze 
bell  ringers  ranked  almost  as  high  aes¬ 
thetically,  artistically  and  as  simbols  as 
did  the  bronze  owls  who  blinked  by  night 
and  stared  by  day — wise  birds  and  the 
emblems  of  wisdom  as  well  as  the  inspira¬ 
tion  for  Mr.  Bennett’s  famous  motto,  “La 
Nuit  Porte  Conseil.’’  which  has  been 
freely  translated,  “Sleep  On  It,"  instead 
of  &e  more  correct  “Night  Brings 
Counsel.” 

For  twenty-six  years  the  Herald  owls 
and  Minerva  and  the  tollers  of  the  bells 
were  an  important  part  of  Broadway’s 
life,  both  night  and  day.  Noon  was  the 
big  hour  for  the  bell  ringers  for  then 
they  struck  twenty-four  times— each  ring¬ 
ing  twelve,  each  moving  slowly,  grace¬ 
fully,  surely  and  each — after  each  strike, 
swinging  back  to  his  natural  poise,  resting 


By  OWEN  OLIVER 

New  York  Sun  Staff 


and  waiting  for  the  next  hour  of  duty. 

And  in  the  days  before  the  tall,  when 
New  Year’s  Day  meant  something — Tom 
and  Jerry  for  instance — then  the  bronze 
tollers  took  on  an  official  status,  for 
in  front  of  them  the  roistering  throngs 
met,  converging  from  all  the  streets  and 
avenues  when  midnight  drew  near  and 
the  day  and  the  year  were  soon  to  pass. 
And  as  the  hands  of  the  great  illuminated 
clock  moved  to  midnight,  the  merry¬ 
makers  fell  silent  and  watched  until  one 
blacksmith  slowly  moved  and  struck  the 
liell  with  his  mighty  sledge.  As  he 
tolled  his  first  stroke  and  moved  back, 
his  brother  took  his  task  in  hand  and  on 
they  went  until  each  had  rung  his  allotted 
twelve,  while  silence  held  the  throng. 
Then,  as  the  figures  settled  back,  content 
with  a  task  well  done,  the  cheers  arose. 
On  went  the  dance,  away  went  the  cele¬ 
brants,  whooping  it  up  for  little  Old  New 
York  and  the  New  Year,  and  never  a 
tear  for  the  Old. 

The  bell  ringers  and  their  guardian 
Minerva  were  as  familiar  to  the  visitors 
from  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  as  to 
the  daily  pedestrians  in  Herald  Square. 
So  great  was  their  power  of  fascination 
that  when  they  started  to  strike  the  hours 
nobody  within  sight  and  hearing  could,  or 
would,  resist  the  opportunity  to  stop,  look 
and  listen. 

Old  employes  of  the  newspaper  were  not 
immune.  The  policemen,  the  cablecar 
and  later  the  trolley  car  drivers  all  paid 
tribute,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to 
the  wonderful  automatons,  not  matter 
what  the  hour. 

The  bronze  men  were  faithful,  tried 
and  true,  and  when  they  struck  the  hour, 
that  was  the  time  o’  dav.  Thev  were 


neither  fast  not  slow,  and  incidentally, 
somebody  once  wrote  that  at  a  rough 
calculation,  the  two  figures  had  sounded 
the  bell  3,188,680  times  in  the  time  they 
held  their  posts  of  distinction,  starting 
when  their  perch  was  far  uptown  and 
closing  when  it  was  far  down.  Hours, 
quarters  and  half-hours  they  tolled  and 
according  to  the  records  only  once  in 
their  years  of  service  did  the  sturdy 
figures  go  amiss.  Then,  some  mishap 
tangled  up  the  mechanism  and  they  just 
kept  on  striking  until  an  adjustment  was 
made  and  their  time  of  toil  was  set  right 
once  more. 

The  Herald  Building  was  completed 
in  1893  from  plans  by  McKim,  Mead  & 
White,  the  last  named  being  Stanford 
White,  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  who,  in  addition  to  his  work 
on  the  beautiful  structure,  designed  and 
suggested  all  the  principal  decorations 
and  furnishings  for  the  interior.  Mr. 
W’hite’s  artistry  was  shown  in  desks, 
tables,  chairs,  lounges,  clocks  and  other 
necessities  and  the  entire  building  until 
its  dismantling  was  actually  a  striking 
memorial  to  his  genius. 

Antonin  Jean  Carles  was  the  French 
sculptor  Mr.  Bennett  commissioned  to  de¬ 
sign  Minerva  and  the  bell  ringers. 

The  sculptor  deftly  and  beautifully  ar¬ 
ranged  the  figures  of  the  bell  ringers  so 
that  their  movements  would  be  utterly 
unlike  those  of  most  automatons.  He 
garbed  his  men  as  blacksmiths,  each  with 
his  apron  rolled  around  his  waist.  Then 
he  pivoted  each  figure  at  the  waist 
causing  it  to  swing  far  enough  for  the 
sledge  to  reach  the  bell  in  a  natural 
stroke.  Then  back  swung  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  ready  for  the  next  blow. 


The  bronze  statue  of  Minerva  and  the  Bellringers  reproduced  from  a  drawing 
in  the  New  York  Herald  of  April  23,  1894. 


Hence  the  figures  worked  as  real  mea 
would  work  at  a  similar  task,  with  the 
feet  well  spread  and  the  body  stationary 
from  the  hips  down,  while  the  torso  and 
the  brawny  arms  swung  the  hammer  and 
rang  the  bell. 

Minerva  and  the  bell  ringers  were  cast 
in  France.  Minerva  was  set  up  and 
exhibited  in  the  Paris  salon  of  1894 
and  was  well  admired  and  commended. 

Paving  the  way  for  Minerva  and  her 
sturdy  friends  came  the  famous  owls-, 
the  Bennett  birds  of  wisdom  and  great 
sagacity.  So  dear  were  owls  to  Mr. 
Bennett  that  he  made  almost  idols  of 
them.  Stuffed  owls,  bronze  owls,  marble 
owls,  golden  owls,  silver  owls,  ebom 
owls,  copper  owls,— in  fact  owls  of  any¬ 
thing  that  could  be  carved  or  cast,  had 
the  high  places  in  his  offices,  his  homes 
and  his  yacht,  and  those  who  knew  him 
best  know  that  he  set  more  store  by  his 
owls  than  he  did  by  anything  else  he 
owned — save  perhaps,  his  dogs,  for  whidi 
he  had  a  private  cemetery  at  Versailles. 
There,  too,  he  kept  his  living  owls,  all 
sizes,  breeds  and  degrees  of  wisdom' and 
savagery  being  represented. 

Minerva  and  her  bell  ringers  cost  Mr. 
Bennett  $200,000  to  install,  but  he  took 
more  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  famo« 
bronze  owls  that  lined  the  eaves  of  his 
newspaper’s  home. 

The  group  was  dedicated  on  March  22, 
1895,  and  the  scene  was  vastly  impressive 

Inquirers  then  and  always  were  eager 
to  know  how  the  clock  worked,  but  the 
representative  of  the  Howard  Clock  Com¬ 
pany  of  Boston,  which  installed  the  clock 
and  the  mechanism  of  the  figures  declined 
to  reveal  the  secret  mechanism  or  to 
discuss  it.  Now  it  may  be  told,  however, 
that  the  sledges  did  not  actually  touch 
the  bell.  Inside  were  hammers  synchron¬ 
ized  with  the  swings  of  the  two  figures. 
These  made  the  sounds,  tolled  the  hours, 
the  quarters  and  the  half-hours.  One 
was  near  the  mouth  of  the  bell.  'This  gave 
the  deeper  bass  note.  The  other,  higher, 
sounded  the  tenor — a  difference  very 
slight  indeed,  to  the  every  day  listener 
but  doubtless  very  distinct  to — let  us  say 
a  critic  of  matters  musical. 

Always  illuminated  from  below  when 
striking  the  dark  hours,  the  two  figures 
went  on  and  on.  There  is  no  record 
of  the  final  hour  they  struck,  but  their 
dismantling  came  on  April  12,  1921,  when 
Minerva  and  her  workmen  and  the  star¬ 
ing.  blinking  owls  were  lowered  from 
their  pedestals.  One  phase  of  their  exis¬ 
tence  was  ended,  and  now,  with  their 
presentation  by  Mr.  Dewart  to  New  York 
University,  and  their  acceptance  by  Chan¬ 
cellor  Brown,  a  new  phase  is  to  begia 

WANTS  MUSIC  REVIEWS 

Newspapers  should  review  new  musk 
as  they  do  new  books,  according  to  a 
resolution  which  M.  Priaulx,  a  director 
of  the  National  Association  of  Sheet 
Music  Dealers’  will  sulnnit  to  the  coming 
convention  of  that  organization.  Mr. 
Priaulx  said  that  there  are  22,000  musk 
dealers  in  the  country,  with  interests 
growing  rapidly,  and  that  newly  com- 
pewed  music  is  a  subject  of  as  much  in¬ 
trinsic  interest  as  new  books. 

HONOR  NEW  HAVEN  EDITOR 

The  seventieth  birthday  of  Col.  Norris 
G.  Osborn,  editor  of  the  New  Haven 
Joumal-C-ourier,  was  celebrated  April  17, 
by  hundreds  of  friends  throughout  the 
country  who  sent  telegrams  and  telephone 
calls  of  congratulation.  The  Graduate 
Club  of  New  Haven,  gave  a  banquet  in 
Col.  Osborn’s  honor  in  the  evening. 

CELEBRATES  49TH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  Vincetines  (Ind.)  Sun  recently  o^ 
served  its  49th  anniversary  as  a  daily.  It 
was  founded  in  1804  as  a  weekly.  j[- D- 
Hogue  is  editor,  Allie  Arnold  advertiW 
manager,  Paul  Ellis,  news  editor,  and 
Ross  Garrigus,  associate  editor. 
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J^ow — 

The  Greatest  Circulation 
in  Its  History  and  Greatest 
Circulation  in  Michigan! 


Circulation  Statements  to  the 
United  States  Postoffice 


Weekdays  Sundays 

April,  1920 .  239,253  217,128 

April,  1921 .  228,244  232,965 

April,  1922 .  225,279  243,232 

April,  1923 .  282,940  248,540 

April,  1924 .  273,135  279,822 

April,  1925 .  279,191  297,678 

April,  1926 .  303,598  333,802 

April,  1927 .  320,970  353,989 


m April,  1928 .  336,431  356,191 


EAR  after  year  the  circulation 
figures  of  The  Detroit  News 
have  shown  that  the  new  accre¬ 
tions  of  Detroit’s  population  accept  as 
their  home  newspaper  the  favorite 
newspaper  of  the  older  residents.  Thus 
The  News  has  grown  in  popularity 
until  today  it  is  to  be  found  in  four  out 
of  every  five  Detroit  homes  where  any 
English  newspaper  is  taken. 


During  the  last  eight  years  the  cir¬ 
culation  growth  of  The  Detroit  News 
has  been  particularly  marked.  The 
circulation  for  the  six  months  ending 
April  1,  1928,  is  the  largest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  The  Detroit  News  either 
weekday  or  Sunday,  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  this  circulation  is  the 
largest  in  Michigan  either  weekday 
or  Sunday. 


The  Detroit 

The  HOME  newspaper 

MEMBER  OF  100,000  GROUP 


News 


New  York  Office 
I.  A.  KLEIN,  50  E.  42d  St. 


O  F 


AMERICAN 


NEWSPAPERS 

Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ,  6  N.  Michigan 
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“NEWSPAPER  ENGLISH”  DOESN’T  VEX  EXPERT 


Dr.  Frank  H.  Vizetelly  of  Funk  &  WagnaUs  Considers  Press  Writing  Standard  High  Considering 
Speed — Mourns  Deterioration  in  Proof-Reading — Discusses  New  Words 


^^'HERE  did  the  Bremen  land?  On 
Greenly  Island,  Greenely  Island,  or 
Greenley  Island?  Greenly  Island  was  a 
popular  spelling  used  by  newspapers  and 
news  services.  But  it  was  Greenely  Is¬ 
land,  in  the  Xcw  York  Times,  and  Dr. 
Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  managing  editor  of 
the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard 
Dictionary,  says  the  Times  is  correct. 
An  airplane  landed  on  an  island  which 


By  PHIL  D.  STONG 


Dr.  Frank  H.  Vizetellv 


the  American  press  had  not  had  oc(^sion 
to  notice  a  dozen  times  probably,  in  all 
the  press’s  history,  and  the  result  was 
that  several  thousand  desk  men,  the 
country  over,  were  spelled  down. 

What  is  a  tabloid?  Wrong.  It  is  the 
copyrighted  trade  name  of  products 
made  "by  Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Com¬ 
pany,  London.  England ;  legally  con¬ 
firmed  to  their  sole  use,  invented  by  them 
just  as  \'aporub,  Kodak  and  Valsi»r 
have  been  invented  and  cf>pyrighted  for 
other  products. 

Dr.  Vizetelly  discovered  this  fact  when 
the  company  objected  to  the  inclusion  ot 
the  word  in  the  New  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
dictionary. 

When  a  little  new  word  is  born  into 
the  American  language.  Dr.  Vizetelly 
meets  the  stork ;  when  an  American 
word  is  taken  to  its  last  rest,  he  places 
a  bunch  of  lilies,  or  a  sprig  of  raspberry, 
on  the  grave.  And  oftener  than  not, 
says  Dr.  Vizetelly,  the  stork  is  the  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper,  and  also  the  undertaker. 

In  these  offices,  the  editor  of  one  of 
the  most  popular  newspaper  reference 
works  in  the  world  says,  he  approves  of 
the  press.  But  when  a  writer  digs  up 
some  ancient  lexicographical  corpse, 
kicks  it  in  the  trousers  and  asks  it  to 
march  in  the  lead  of  some  story,  to 
adorn  the  procession  of  words.  Dr.  Vize¬ 
telly  demurs. 

Occasionally,  he  says,  a  word  is  legiti¬ 
mately  resurrected,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
word  “Hun,”  a  typical  perennial.  For 
200  years  “Hun”  lay  stark  and  cold,  un¬ 
til,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Campbell 
spoke  of  the  “fiery  Hun”  in  his  poem 
“Hohenlinden.”  It  was  a  brief  resurrec¬ 
tion,  but  again  in  1900,  when  the  Kaiser 
sent  German  soldiers  against  the  Boxers, 
he  told  them  in  his  speech  at  Bremer- 
haven  to  “make  the  name  of  German  as 
dreaded  in  China  as  that  of  Attda  and 
his  Huns.” 

Kipling  picked  the  word  up  in  a  poem 
a  few  years  later,  keeping  it  in  the  pop¬ 
ular  mind  until  the  time  of  the  World 
War.  Now  it  is  again  moribund,  but 
available  for  the  use  of  any  nation  which 
may  happen  to  take  offense  at  one  of  its 
neighbors. 

But  the  principal  crime  of  the  newspa¬ 


per  writer  is  that  of  disinterring  words 
which  have  no  excuse  for  being  other 
than  novelty  in  order  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion,  according  to  Dr.  Vizetelly.  He  is 
disused  to  be  more  tolerant  of  honest 
accidents — even  tolerant  of  “headline 
English.” 

“  ‘Headline  English’  is  a  product  of 
necessity,”  Dr.  Vizetelly  says.  “The 
headline  writer  has  a  certain  thing  to  do, 
and  he  does  it  the  only  way  it  can  be 
done. 

“Reporters  and  desk  men,  preparing 
seven  editions  a  daj’,  can’t  be  expected 
to  use  the  English  of  the  scholar.  I 
think  they  do  very  well.  The  real  de¬ 
terioration  in  the  newspaper  field  is  in 
proof-reading.  Proof-reading  as  an  art 
is  .shot  full  of  holes.  I  don’t  know  why, 
but  anyone  who  reads  the  papers  can 
see  that  it  is  so.” 

.Another  circumstance  which  disposes 
Dr.  Vizetelly  to  tolerance  is  the  contin¬ 
ual  state  of  change  which  exists  in  the 
American  and  English  languages.  He 
recognizes,  with  other  le.xicc^raphers, 
that  they  are  not  now  the  same  language. 

i^.  Vizetelly  foresees  the  passing  of 
the  subjunctive — “If  he  were  here — ”  in 
favor  of  the  indicative,  but  quite  intel¬ 
ligible  “If  he  was  here — .”  Popular  dis¬ 
regard  has  pronounced  the  death  sentence 
on  the  useless  form.  “Whom”  possibly, 
is  also  in  line  to  walk  the  plank,  he  be¬ 
lieves. — F.  P.  A.  of  the  A’t'ic  York 
World  once  caught  Dr.  \'izetelly  him¬ 
self  in  print  with  an  objective  “who.” 

Even  moderate  stylists  are  now  eligible 
to  lightly  split  an  infinitive  whose  united 
members  embarrass  an  adverb. 

“I  love  to  see  one,”  Dr.  Vizetelly  says. 


“though  some  writers  don’t  split  them 
as  well  as  others.  Dr.  Wagnalls,  for 
instance,  couldn’t  split  an  infinitive;  Dr. 
Funk  split  them  incessantly — and  de¬ 
lightfully.” 

The  newspaper  is  a  great  accelerating 
factor  in  these  developments.  Changes 
which  took  generations  before  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Century,  now  occur  in  years  and 
even  months. 

The  recent  Chicago  election  added  one 
word  and  possibly  two  to  Dr.  Vizetel- 
ly’s  list.  'The  word  which  will  go  in 
the  dictionary  in  the  future  is  “pine- 
appleing” — spelled  that  way — and  the 
word  which  Dr.  Vizetelly  is  verifying  is 
“pcanutting”  which  is  supposed  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  professional  activities  of  a 
Chicago  politician  with  less  dynamite 
than  a  pineappler. 

The  English  of  the  editorial  page.  Dr. 
A'izetelly  says,  is  “as  a  rule,  marvellous.” 
He  mentioned,  offhand,  the  New  York 
Times,  Chieinnati  Times  Star,  St.  Louis 
Times,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Hart¬ 
ford  Coiirant  and  Providence  Journal  as 
papers  whose  editorial  pages  display  un¬ 
usually  clean  English,  or  .American. 

Dr.  A’izetelly  does  not  read  the  sport 
pages.  “If  I  did,  they’d  have  to  put 
me  away  permanently.”  But  he  does  not 
consider  that  they  do  any  particular 
harm.  The  wallop  of  one  season  is  the 
sock  of  the  next ;  razzberries  go  out  and 
boloney  comes  in ;  it  is  not  smart  to 
skiddoo  this  season,  or  to  vamoose,  and 
rackets  are  riots,  or  the  perpetration  of 
whoopee. 

.After  all.  Dr.  Vizetelly  says,  what 
Shakespeare  did  many  times  can  be  for¬ 
given  the  hounded  reporter  once.  He 


calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  one 
short  passage  of  Hamlet,  the  greatest 
writer  of  the  English  language  spells 
“been”  both  “bin”  and  “beene”  and  that 
a  contemporary  Bible  adds  to  these 
spellings,  “ben,”  “bene,”  and  “been.” 


REBUKES  PUFF  SEEKER 


NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  TAKEN  VIRILE  PART 
IN  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SPEECH 

- By  Dr.  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY _ 


Kansas  Publisher  Tells  Building  sad 
Loan  Group  to  Advertise 

The  Kansas  State  League  of  Build¬ 
ing  &  Loan  Association  has  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  publicity  seekers  and  is 
angling  for  free  space  in  Kansas  daily 
newspapers.  In  a  circular  letter  signed 
by  Paul  B.  Morrison,  executive  secretary, 
and  sent  out  by  the  League,  .April  13,  a 
request  was  made  that  so-called  “news” 
stories  be  used  by  state  papers. 

One  Kansas  publisher.  W.  C.  Simon, 
jiresidcnt  of  the  Lawrence  Joiirnal-JYorld 
cut  short  the  attempt  to  raid  his  news’ 
columns  with  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Morrison.  .April  14. 

Mr.  Simon  hurled  a  direct  accusation 
of  space  grafting  at  the  League.  His 
letter  read  in  part,  “W’e  wonder  if  one 
of  the  ideas  back  of  the  organization  of 
your  lea^e  was  that  through  such  an 
organization  you  would  be  able  to  obtain, 
without  pay,  a  large  amount  of  publicity 
through  the  press  of  the  state?  If  so,  I 
wonder  if  you  ever  thought  of  it  from 
the  other  standpoint  a.nd  had  a  tinge  of 
humiliation  come  over  you  from  the  fact 
that  you  were  seeking,  for  nothing,  some¬ 
thing  of  value  from  institutions  to  which 
you  were  giving  nothing  in  return.” 

.After  suggesting  that  the  building  and 
loan  associations  contribute  to  a  publicity 
fund  and  buy  legitimate  advertising  space 
in  the  newspapers,  Mr.  Simon  said,  “In 
the  handling  of  matter  from  your  organi¬ 
zation,  we  shall  be  guided  solely  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  news  value,  feeling  in  no 
sense  obligated  to  give  you  any  space 
whatever.” 


TN  the  development  of  speech  the  news- 
paper  press  has  taken  a  virile  part. 

The  daily  newspaper,  the  weekly  pe¬ 
riodical,  and  the  monthly  magazine,  all 
have  helped  to  elevate  the  tone  of 
thought  of  our  speech.  Sometimes  I 
am  asked  whether  the  newspapers  as  a 
class  have  not  spoiled  the  stream  that 
leads  to  the  well  of  undefiled  English. 
Well,  occasionally  there  are  muddy  ed¬ 
dies  which  whirl  around  for  a  time  until 
some  fresh  spring  has  reached  the  sur¬ 
face  and  added  its  strength  to  the  flow 
of  the  main  stream,  and  when  this  oc¬ 
curs  the  additional  volume  changes  the 
course  of  the  swirling  puddle  and  sweeps 
it  on  down  to  the  ocean  where  it  is  lost 
In  the  ocean  depths. 

Every  one  of  our  publications  has 
helped  to  elevate  the  tone  of  thought  as 
well  as  of  speech.  A’ou  may  think  that 
this  is  a  sweeping  statement,  but  please 
bear  in  mind  that  even  that  which  is  not 
elevating  in  tone  always  reacts  against 
itself.  The  improvement  has  been  se¬ 
cured  gradually,  almost  unconsciously  by 
the  labor  of  years  and  the  process  of 
purification  continues  all  the  time.  Every 
year  a  large  number  of  new  words  seeks 
a  permanent  home  in  the  language.  Some 
of  these  are  of  sterling  quality,  others 
are  discarded  words  decrepit  from  mis¬ 
use  which  certain  of  our  writers  strive 
to  revivify,  but  you  can’t  take  a  skeleton 
and  blow  the  breath  of  life  into  it.  and 
so  these  terms  float  away  on  the  surface 
of  the  stream  to  be  forgotten  until  some 
conscientious  lexicographer  starts  to 
compile  a  book  of  dead  bone  and  brings 
them  back  to  notice. 

In  the  newspaper  more  than  in  any 
other  place  except  perhaps  the  stage, 
colloquialisms  and  slang  sometimes  find 
entry  into  more  reputable  society,  but 
it  is  the  same  with  words  as  it  is  with 
many  other  things,  all  must  ^  tested 


in  the  melting  pot  of  human  experience. 
In  so  far  as  words  are  concerned,  the 
furnace  of  usage  puts  them  to  the  se¬ 
verest  test,  dissolving  them  if  useless,  or 
purging  them  if  sound.  Such  words  as 
survive  this  test  win  their  places  in  our 
great  lexicons ;  the  others  discarded  be¬ 
long  to  the  scrap  heap.  Such  is  the 
condition  of  the  language  to-day,  that 
the  process  of  its  refinement  is  necessarily 
a  continuous  performance. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  British 
Courant:  “News  from  Cologne,”  (which 
was  then  spelled  Collen. )  dated  July  28, 
1621. 

’’.Some  few  days  passed  there  came 
to  Collen,  a  holy  Italian  friar  of  the 
Order  of  the  Carmelites,  whom  the 
common  people  judgeth  to  be  a  prophet 
because  he  hath  foretold  the  victory  of 
the  Emperor  against  the  King  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  obtained  it  by  his  fervent 
prayers. 

“He  is  here  received  with  so  great 
devotion,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
relate  it,  because  that  through  the  great 
press  of  people  he  could  not  get  with 
his  horse-litter  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  whereupion  some  rubbed  their 
beads  to  his  garments ;  others  cut  small 
pieces  of  his  holy  cowl,  and  he  that 
might  kiss  his  hand  esteemed  himself 
most  happy. 

“In  summa,  all  those  that  were  cripple, 
deaf,  blind,  dumb,  and  diseased  came 
running  to  him.  who  in  time  may  yet  be 
cured.  Our  Elector,  having  knowledge 
of  his  arrival,  came  suddenly  to  him. 


PLANNING  1933  SPORTS  MEET 


Col.  McCormick  Heads  Committee  for 
Chicago  Centennial  Celebration 

Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  sports  committee  for  the 
Chicago  World’s  Fair  Centennial  celebra¬ 
tion,  to  take  place  in  1933.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  attempt  to  put  on  a  twelve 
months’  Olympiad,  starting  in  September 
of  1932,  according  to  announcement  by 
Rufus  C.  Dawes,  president  of  the  fair 
board. 

Other  members  of  the  sports  committee 
are  Walter  Eckersall  and  Harvey  T. 
Woodruff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  M. 
C.  Meigs,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner;  Carol  Shaffer  of  the 
Chicago  Ez'cning  Post,  and  Walter  A 
Strong,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Neivs. 


RASCOE  RESIGNS 

Burton  Rascoe,  at  one  tinte  assistant 


Sunday  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  book  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Trilmnc,  announced  his  resignation  as 
editor  of  the  Bookimn  this  week. 
“Amicable”  differences  of  opinion  with 
Seward  Collins,'  the  publisher,  brought 
about  the  resignation,  Mr.  Rascoe  said. 


MAYOR  FILES  UBEL  SUIT 

The  Coos  Bay  Publishing  Company 
,  .  ,  .  -  and  L.  D.  Gordon,  editor  of  the  Marsh- 

who  with  great  entreatings  got  the  staff  field  (Ore.)  Daily  Nezvs,  have  been  sued 
of  the  holy  man.”  for  $25,000  by  L.  L.  Thomas.  Marshfield 

AN  henever  I  think  of  the  newspaper  mayor,  who  cites  ridicule  with  malicious 
press  I  always  remember  that  printing  intent  as  cause  for  suit.  The  suit  is  an 
is  the  art  preservative  of  all  the  other  outgrowth  of  a  boycott  against  the  Daily 
arts,  and  by  its  means  the  _  newspaper  News,  following  an  effort  to  establish  a 
has  become  a  mighty  power  in  the  edu-  shopping  news  by  a  committee  of  mer- 
cation  of  the  people.  chants,  of  which  Thomas  was  chairman- 


Editor  &  Publishor  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  2i,  1928 
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HasTlieAtf  Rit  Static  IntoY)ur 
Lineage  Figures? 


j^ention 


and  let  us  tell 
you  our  way  of 
Increasing  your 
Local  Display 
Lineage 


To  those  at  the 
A.  N.  P.  A. 
Convention 
April  25th  to  30th 

We  cordially  invite  our  pub¬ 
lisher  friends,  new  and  old, 
to  visit  our  convention  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  or  our  New  York 
office.  Those  interested  in 
increasing  the  Local  Dis¬ 
play  Lineage  of  their  papers 
will  find  it  interestingly 
profitable  to  pay  us  a  call. 
May  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you? 


Familiarize 
Yourself  with  the 

Briggs  Plan 

of 

special  Feature  Advertising 

Increase  your  volume  100,000-500,000 
lines  annually 

In  the  immediate  trade  area  of  your 
newspaper  there  are  hundreds  of  manu- 
*  facturers  and  merchants  who  could  profit 
by  being  regular  users  of  your  duplay 
space.  Our  staff  of  thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced  salesmen  can  quickly  convert 
these  dormant,  spasmodic  space  buyers 
into  regular  weekly  and  semi-weekly  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

At  no  extra  cost  to  you,  the  Briggs 
Organization  can  increase  your  Local 
Display  volume  100,000  to  500,000  Unes 
annually.  If  you  will  meet  us  at  our 
Convention  Headquarters — ^the  Waldorf- 
Astoria— we  will  be  pleased  to  explain  in 
detail  our  plan  of  Special  Feature  Num¬ 
bers  in  Rotogravure  or  Black  and  White 
or  Feature  Pages.  A  consultation  does 
not  obligate  you.  Ask  other  A.N.PJV. 
members  about  us. 


Ask  Dun  or  Brad  street 
About  Our  Responsibility 


Thos.  W.  Briggs  Co. 

G)lumbian  Mutual  Tower  Bldg. 

MEMPHIS 

New  York  Office:  808-809  Wall  Street  Journal  Bldg.,  44  Broad  Street 
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FORTY  YEARS  UNDER  THE  COMMODORE’S  FLAG 

Bennett’s  Love  of  the  Sea  Governed  Many  of  His  Acts  as  Proprietor  of  New  York  Herald — He  Raised 

Men  to  Top  and  Dropped  Them  **to  Test  Their  Loyalty” 


TNTRINSICALLY  interesting  books 
and  stories  continue  to  be  written 
about  “Young  Jim”  Bennett.  The  half 
has  not  been  told. 

The  colorful  “Commodore”  kept  the 
world  agog  for  years  with  the  sensational 
pranks  of  a  gilded  young  jackanapes  and 
thrilled  it  at  times  with  the  solid  accom¬ 
plishments  of  his  New  York  Herald  in 
public  service  of  the  most  important  and 
praiseworthy  character. 

The  rescue  of  Livingstone  lost  in 
Africa  was  a  notable  example  of  Bennett 
in  mood  serious  and  beneficent;  of  the 
flippant,  whimsical,  ruthless  Bennett  there 
are  many  not  yet  disclosed.  Those  of  this 
nature  already  familiar  through  sketch 
and  story  have  thrown  no  revealing  light 
on  Bennett,  but  have  served  to  heighten 
the  desire  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  puzzling  peculiarities  of  this  interna¬ 
tional  celebrity,  known  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  present-day  reading  public  of  the 
two  hemispheres,  which  they  so  long  by 
fits  and  starts  fascinated  and  shocked,  ir¬ 
ritated  and  amused  and  left  mystified. 
Bennett  yet  has  to  be  explained. 

This  contribution  to  the  gaiety  and  in¬ 
formation  of  nations  is  not  a  biograjAy 
of  Bennett,  nor  is  it  in  defense  of  him. 
Rather  is  it  the  life  story  of  one  whom 
he  put  through  more  hoops,  over  broader 
jumps  and  higher  hurdles  than  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  few  Herald  men  who  have  lived 
to  tell  about  it. 

The  main  object  of  these  reminiscences 
is  to  entertain.  There  was  ever  a  humor¬ 
ous  side  to  Bennett  though  he  did  not 
know  it;  this  will  help  the  main  object. 
.An  illustration  is  his  throwing  a  silver 
half  dollar,  in  passing,  on  the  desk  of 
an  imported  musical  critic — a  typical, 
dignified  German  professor  whose  flow¬ 
ing  locks  betokened  his  seriousness  and 
his  profession — simply  telling  him  to  get 
his  hair  cut.  The  artist,  dumbfounded, 
was  left  so;  he  could  get  no  explanation 
of  the  strange  act.  Years  after  the  Com¬ 
modore  without  a  smile,  as  if  annoyed 
by  an  idle  question,  said  that  he  wanted 
to  prove  to  the  professor  that  his 
critiques  did  not  depend  on  the  length 
of  his  hair.  If  they  did,  Bennett  wanted 
to  find  it  out  as  he  was  tired  of  seeing 
the  professor  keep  shaking  “his  mop” 
out  of  his  eyes  whenever  he  tried  to  talk 
to  him. 

Possibly,  to  the  student  of  psychology 
at  least,  varied  recollections  of  the  say¬ 
ings  and  doings  of  the  famous  and  freak¬ 
ish  editor  will  suggest  that  he  had  a  cer¬ 
tain  complex  which  will  account  for  his 
idios>'ncrasies,  though  that  is  not  the 
purpose  of  their  narration.  There’s  a  lot 
to  tell  about  the  Commodore  that’s  new 
and  true  and  funny.  Yet  it  would  not  be 
strange  if  a  progressive,  running,  account 
of  day-to-day  experiences  at  his  hands 
covering  a  long  period  should  incident¬ 
ally  furnish  a  working  hypothesis  to  solve 
the  human  riddle  they  present.  There  is 
no  other  hope  for  a  due. 

Many  of  these  personal  narratives  will 
read  like  fiction;  some  will  outclass  it. 
Such  must  be  the  case  in  adventures 
with  a  man  whose  nature  was  both  hell- 
born  and  philanthropic.  The  play  of  the 
first-named  part  in  Bennett  is  not  to  be 
imagined.  Fond  of  doing  all  sorts  of 
fine  things  on  occasion,  he  was  thought 
by  most  men  under  him  either  insane,  or 
more  innately  inhuman  than  the  devil 
himself. 

The  outraged  manhood  of  those  ag¬ 
grieved  gives  tongue  in  their  tales  appear¬ 
ing  about  this  amazing  employer  whose 
generosity  first  won  their  admiration. 
Other  stories  now  to  be  related  will  seem 
even  more  improbable  though  taken  from 
the  notebook  of  the  survivor  of  a  long, 
long  cruise  with  Bennett  who  oft  was 
thrown  overboard  as  frequently  set  ashore 
in  suspension,  suddenly  created  captain 
while  a  midshipman  declared  a  mutineer 
aud  orciered  to  walk  the  plank  for  dar¬ 


By  THOMAS  GOLD  ALVORD,  Sr. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles  by  Mr.  Alvord,  who  during  40 
years  on  the  New  York  Herald,  rose  from  cub  reporter  to  the  highest  offices 
within  Bennett’s  gift.  He  relates  some  hitherto  untold  anecdotes,  which  shed  new 
light  on  Bennett’s  career. 


Cartoon  of  Commodore  Bennett  by  Cory,  famous  New  York  World,  later 
Denver  Post,  cartoonist  drawn  in  1898  for  New  York  World. 


ing  to  resign  and  who  signed  on  again 
after  etern^  banishment,  the  one  excep¬ 
tion  to  Bennett’s  rule  in  Herald  history. 

It  thus  seems  excusable  for  me  to  reveal 
the  Commodore’s  confessed  reason  for 
this  sort  of  training  given  myself  and 
staff  mates  on  a  serious  newspaper  rank¬ 
ing  among  the  mightest  in  the  world. 
His  explanation  will  i^aster  no  wounds 
suffered  in  that  service;  its  importance  is 
that  it  shows  there  was  a  reason  for 
that  which  is  ascribed  to  caprice  born  of 
cussedness  and  a  mind  diseased.  The 
discovery  was  made  after  I  had  been 
forty  years  on  the  Herald,  struggling 
from  a  first  assignment  in  the  forecastle 
mess  to  close  contact  with  the  Chief,  to 
be  sent  back  summarily  to  scrubbing  decks 
again.  The  two-score  years  had  been  a 
continual  performance  of  a  shove  up  and 
a  push  down  lik#  unto  clirntfing  up  a 
foot  and  slipping  back  two. 

The  story  of  these  t4)s  and  downs  and 
ups  again,  as  from  year  to  year 
I  run  it  through,  reveals  some  sur¬ 
prising  things  done  by  this  spectacular 
newspaper  maker  of  yesterday  who  made 
his  name  known  to  the  confines  of  the 
earth  and  spread  the  fame  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  over  all  of  it. 

Bennett  came,  a  gay  young  Hotspur, 
into  editorial  power  among  the  last  of 


an  eagle  breed  at  the  end  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  diversified  age  of  American 
journalism  when  editors’  robes  cleared 
the  ground.  Giants  there  were,  accepted 
leaders  of  thought  and  public  purpose. 
Such,  mostly,  conducted  newspajxrs 
esablished  by  themselves.  Each  editor 
was  known  to  his  fellowman;  each  sheet 
a  banner  under  which  marched  hosts  to 
battle  at  the  polls  for  contending  prin¬ 
ciples. 

James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  elder,  was 
one  of  these.  Thoroughly  equipped  by 
school  and  nature,  sharp  of  wit,  of 
trenchant  pen,  excelling  as  a  newsgatherer 
he  had  made  his  New  York  Herald  pre¬ 
eminent  in  circulation  and  of  exceeding 
\'alue  among  newspaper  properties.  When 
“Young  Jim,”  Commodore  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Qub,  took  over  the  helm 
from  his  illustrious  father  he  was  known 
to  the  world  generally  as  a  high-rdling 
millionaire  bachelor,  Corinthian  sailor  and 
sportsman  far  more  renowned  for  polo 
and  yachting  than  fondness  for  letters. 
The  eyebrows  of  the  big-wig  editors  of 
the  other  CTeat  metropolitan  dailies  im¬ 
mediately  flew  up  even  higher  than  they 
usually  wore  them. 

These  academic  admirals  of  the  Times, 
Tribune,  Sten  and  World  had  learned  to 
treat  Bennett,  the  elder,  with  infinite  re¬ 


spect.  They  engaged  him  with  cautioa 
A  taste  of  his  quality  given  in  one  of  their 
pen-and-ink  squabbles  is  to  be  found  in  an 
editorial  note  of  an  early  Herald  read¬ 
ing: 

“Indictments  were  returned  yesterday 
by  the  New  York  Grand  Jury  against 
Bill  Leary  for  housebreaking,  Aaron 
Cohen  for  arson,  and  John  Jenkins  for 
assault  and  battery.  Among  those  not 
indicted  were  Moses  Y.  Beach,  George 
Jones.  Henry  J.  Raymond  and  Horace 
Greeley,”  these  being  the  editors  of  the 
other  newspapers. 

Closely  following  the  passing  of  this 
Triton  of  their  time  and  trade,  these  last 
of  the  great  leaders  of  our  pioneer  news¬ 
paper  navy  sailed  away  in  force  and  de¬ 
rision  across  the  bows  of  his  seemingly 
brainless  successor.  Their  decks  were 
cleared  for  action.  Warning  signals 
flew  from  truck  and  foretop  signalling 
y'oung  Bennett  to  follow  in  their  wake  or 
expect  the  Herald  to  be  driven  off  the 
sea  of  journalism.  It  was  wont  to  be 
the  fancy  of  these  fixed  stars  thus  poetic¬ 
ally  to  refer  to  a  profession  which  to  all 
others  connected  therewith  has  seemed 
like  climbing  a  greased  pole,  and  to  none 
more  vividly  than  to  those  who  sailed 
with  the  younger  Bennett  then  or  there¬ 
after. 

But  the  son  had  some  virtues  worth 
the  telling.  The  prompt  heaving  over¬ 
board  of  most  of  the  Herald’s  writers  of 
thought  and  fancy  as  to  matters  of  re¬ 
ported  news,  styled  “editorial  writers” 
was  the  answer  of  this  flaming  youth  to 
the  able  but  arrogant  ancients  of  Print¬ 
ing  House  Square  as  to  how  he  should 
sail  the  ship  that  had  come  in  with  his 
fortune  There  were  signed  on  in  place 
of  the  jettisoned  journalists  a  larger., 
better-paid  crew  of  reporters  and  news- 
writers.  Most  of  them  had  been  berthd 
in  the  forecastle  on  the  best  of  newspaper 
craft  and  waged  and  treated  accordingly. 
This  long  delayed  recognition  of  the  men 
of  vital  value  in  the  economy  of  a  news¬ 
paper  and  their  resultant  elevation  in  the 
social  scale  secured  what  may  be  regarded 
nowadays  as  the  editorial  goat. 

The  crusading  Commodore  contended 
that  the  facts  of  the  day  made  a  news¬ 
paper,  not  preachment  nor  comment.  He 
even  advocated  throwing  the  whole  edi¬ 
torial  page  overboard  as  a  deck-load  that 
was  dangerous  to  carry.  If  this  policy 
were  to  prevail,  thundered  the  sages  of 
the  dominant  order  of  oracular  journal¬ 
ists,  not  only  the  American  press  but  the 
people  themselves  would  go  straight  to 
perdition.  Nothing  could  stop  it.  Only 
the  preachers  could  be  looked  to  for 
guidatKC  and  uplift,  and  the  feet  of  many 
of  these  were  slipping.  What  would  re¬ 
main  to  restrain,  teach  and  lead  the 
public? 

Some  editorials  were  shot  back  from 
the  Herald  quarter-deck.  More  often  re¬ 
plies  were  in  news  type  in  the  form  of 
interviews,  had  with  bishops,  bakers  or 
the  man  in  the  street,  to  support  the  revo- 
lutic>nary  view  of  young  Bennett.  His 
opinion  was  that  the  time  had  come  when 
the  American  people,  coerced  and  con¬ 
fused  by  a  partisan  press,  could  be  trusted 
to  do  their  own  thinking  if  furnished 
with  full  truth  of  each  day’s  events,  en¬ 
tertainingly  written  without  bias  or 
suasion  or  any  advice  whatever.  Just 
news  reports  were  needed  with  all  angles 
frankly  presented.  Bennett  held  that  this 
change  would  make  more  by  far  for  citi¬ 
zenship,  education  and  morals  and  for 
newspaper  growth  and  public  benefit  than 
the  customary  columns  of  long-winded, 
half-learned,  one-sided  leaders  which  so 
often  twisted  the  facts  and  left  the  reader 
befogged  or  misguided  if  they  did  not 
provoke  him  to  swearing. 

Then  came  the  mission  of  Stanley, 
Jerome  Collins’  assi^ment  to  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  Jeannette  Arctic  relief  expedition, 
{Continued  on  page  98) 
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Memphis  Leadership! 

The  Memphis  Press-Schnitar  now  leads  Memphis  field  in  both  local  and  national 
advertising,  daily  without  Sunday. 

For  sixteen  consecutive  months,  the  Press-Scimitar  has  led  the  Commercial- Appeal 
in  week-day  local  display  advertising  linage  .  .  .  month  by  month  without  ex¬ 
ception! 

Now,  too,  national  advertisers  recognize  the  superior  selling  power  of  Press- 
Scimitar  circulation  .  .  .  concentrated  coverage  in  city  and  suburban  trading  area 
.  .  .  where  the  Press-Scimitar  has  thousands  more  circulation  than  the  Commer¬ 
cial-Appeal. 

Linage  for  First  Three  Months  of  1928 

PresS’Scimitar 

Local  advertising  ....  1,670,298 
National  advertising  ....  473,305 

,  (Linage  figures  as  measured  by  Lake-Dunham-Spiro 
Advertising  Agency  employed  by  botb  papers) 

Press-Scimitar  net  paid  circulation  for  six  months  ending  March 
31,  1928,  as  reported  on  A.B.C.  Publishers  Statement  is: 

93,710 

Scripps-Howard 

Memphis  Press-Scimitar 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

National  Advertising  Department 
250  Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Detroit  Atlanta  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Portland  Seattle 


Commercial-A  ppeal 

1,253,427 

466,550 


/ 
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HOW  N.  Y.  SUN  FOSTERS  EM>LOYE-INTEREST 

Rank  and  File  Invited  to  Attend  Weekly  Business  Meetings — News  Elditor  Joins  Council  Table-  -Soqk 
Accomplishments  of  Mutualized  Operation  Outlined  by  E.  S.  Friendly,  Business  Manager 


FURTHER  extending  its  plan  of  foster- 
ing  employe  interest  in  the  New  York 
Sun,  doors  of  the  Sun’s  “Idea  Mill”  are 
now  being  regularly  opened  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  staff.  The  Sun’s  “Idea 
Mill”  as  previously  explained  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  is  the  name  that  has  been 
given  to  the  weekly  meetings  of  depart¬ 
ment  heads  held  under  the  direction  of 
Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager, 
where  ideas  for  the  betterment  of  the 
Sun  are  presented,  actively  investigated 
by  the  sub-committee  method,  and,  if 
practical,  are  put  into  operation. 

When  the  “Idea  Mill”  first  started 
grinding,  it  was  run  on  a  rather  ex¬ 
clusive  basis  behind  closed  doors,  opened 
only  to  those  who  could,  before  knock¬ 
ing,  dignify  themselves  with  executive 
titles.  Now  that  has  been  changed. 

Doors  of  the  business  meetings  swing 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


of  a  metropolitan  paper  are  handled. 

“Originally,  our  idea  was  simply  to 
give  everyone  possible  a  picture  of  what 
was  going  on  inside,  to  take  segregated 
department  workers  beycmd  their  limited 
horizons  and  make  them  realize  their 
place  in  the  w’hole  business  of  making  a 
newspaper.  The  plan,  however,  proved 
of  mutual  benefit.  The  clerks,  book¬ 
keepers,  circulation  men,  delivery  men, 
stenographers  and  reporters  who  have 
attended  have  given  ideas  that  have 
helped  a  lot.  What  is  more,  they  are 
anxious  to  come.  It  gives  them  a  sense 
of  importance  that  is  good  for  them,  and 
makes  them  better  and  more  efficient 
workers. 

“One  idea  that  has  come  from  the 
mill  since  staff  members  started  attend- 


Standing,  reading  left  to  right:  Alfred  C.  Gibney,  advertising  manager,  Man- 
sey  Company.  Don  Williams,  books.  J.  Edgar  Martin,  production  manager. 
Samuel  Wolfenden,  advertising  accountant.  Henry  Buggeln,  publication  of¬ 
fice  manager.  Donall  O'Neill,  supervisor  of  typography.  Peter  A.  Dolan, 
news  editor.  Conrad  F.  Colborn,  assistant  advertising  manager.  Einar  O. 
Petersen,  local  advertising  manager. 

Seated,  reading  left  to  right:  James  E.  Hasenack,  circulation  manager.  Edwin 
A.  Sutphin,  national  advertising  manager.  Roy  Mcllwaine,  secretary  of 
business  meeting.  ~  Harold  L.  Goldman,  classified  advertising  manager.  Edwin 
S.  Friendly,  business  manager.  Herbert  B.  Fairchild,  advertising  manager. 
Fred  A.  Walker,  chairman  of  executive  board.  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  member  of 
executive  board. 


wide.  At  each  meeting  four  members  of 
the  staff  are  invited  to  attend.  At  the 
last  meeting,  for  instance,  a  stenog¬ 
rapher,  a  printer,  the  composing  room 
foreman,  and  a  bookkeeper  were  present. 

The  guests  are  asked  to  join  in  dis¬ 
cussions;  suggest  ideas,  if  any  occur  to 
them;  and  to  vote  on  any  matters  that 
happen  to  come  up  for  action  during 
their  visit.  Since  the  innovation  was 
announced  staff  members  have  been 
anxious  and  enthusiastic  to  attend. 
There  had  to  be  some  limitation.  There 
wouldn’t  be  room  for  more  than  four  at 
a  time.  But  as  the  weeks  roll  in  and 
out  many  different  workers  on  the  Sun 
are  obtaining  inside  glimpses  of  the 
“business  brains”  of  a  paper  functioning. 

“One  frequently  hears  comment  con¬ 
cerning  the  fine  feeling  existing  among 
members  of  the  Sim’s  staff,”  Mr.  Friend¬ 
ly  said.  “This  splendid  atmosjdiere  in 
which  to  accomplish  things  may  very 
well  be  attributed  to  the  mutual  under¬ 
standing  of  the  aims  of  the  management 
and  the  employes.  Of  course,  the  fact 
that  the  Sun,  under  William  T.  Dewart, 
president,  is  now  a  mutualized  organiza¬ 
tion  with  employe  stockholders,  has 
much  to  do  with  this.  Of  consider¬ 
able  help,  too,  has  been  the  plan  of 
inviting  the  four  staff  members  to 
each  business  meeting.  It  has  enabled 
the  rank  and  file  to  see  and  hear  at 
first  hand  how  the  business  problems 


inclusion  in  its  membership  of  the  high¬ 
est  executives,  Fred  A.  Walker,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  board  of  the  paper, 
and  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  a  member  of  the 
executive  board. 

The  general  method  of  operation, 
however,  remains  unchanged.  Members 
of  the  council  are  supposed  to  attend 
each  meeting  with  an  idea  for  improving 
some  phase  of  the  Sun’s  operation,  which 
is  worthy  of  presentation.  If  the  coun¬ 
cil  as  a  whole  votes  to  accept  an  idea 
when  it  is  put  forward  a  subcommittee 
is  appointed  to  investigate  its  practicality 
and  report  back  at  the  next  meeting. 
In  appointing  the  sub-committee  care  is 
always  taken  to  name  members  who  are 
not  in  the  department  with  which  the 
idea  under  investigation  is  directly  con¬ 
cerned.  The  point  Mr.  Friendly  makes 
of  this  is  that  an  outsider  invariably 
sees  more  than  one  who  has  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  a  routine,  because  the  out¬ 
sider  asks  more  questions.  Mr.  Friend¬ 
ly’s  theory  is  pragmatic;  it  is  good,  be¬ 
cause  it  works.  While  Mr.  Friendly 
doesn’t  like  to  give  away  too  carelessly 
the  ideas  produced  at  the  weekly  meet¬ 
ings,  he  outlined  this  week  some  of  the 
accomplishments  which  can  be  credited 
to  the  “Idea  Mill.” 


“If  any  publisher  reading  this  outli* 
wants  further  particulars,  I  will  be  ghi 
to  answer  questions  individually,"  jj. 
Friendly  said  The  outline  followj. 

“One  of  the  ideas  which  the  tneftiiL 
evolved  was  the  appointment  of  a 
cal  consultant  to  aid  the  advertising  cq. 
sor.ship  committee  in  its  delilieratiooj  n 
medical  copy.  On  advice  of  this  c* 
sultant  we  have  turned  down  some  9. 
000  lines  of  questionable  medical  com  j 
fact  which  we  ccxisider  has  helped  us  i. 
crease  considerably  the  patronage  d 
legitimate  advertisers. 

"A  committee  was  appointed  to  inus 
tigate  the  workings  of  every  departoat 
of  the  Sun  to  determine  the  possibiHij 
of  consolidating  work  and  to  maU 
gestions  for  reductions  in  the  payigl 
This  committee,  which  functioned  {m 
approximately  six  weeks,  accomplished  j 
great  deal  in  improving  the  worlduB 
in  several  departments  as  well  as  ^ 
ducing  the  payroll. 

“Another  saving  effected  was  the 
elimination,  by  a  committee,  of  maiij 
newspapers  and  magazines  which  ven 
being  purchased.  Now  we  have  ^so  en¬ 
tered  club  subscriptions  for  periodical! 
which  were  being  bought  formerly  oo  j 
monthly  basis. 

“It  was  believed  that  employes  of  ad- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


ing  has  been  a  plan  we  have  put  into 
operation  whereby  periodical  tours  are 
made  through  our  plant  for  new  em¬ 
ployes.  This  has  served  to  keep  all 
members  of  the  Sun’s  staff  informed 
on  the  functicMiings  of  each  department 
.Also  in  line  with  the  friendly  co-opera¬ 
tive  spirit  that  has  been  created,  was  the 
recent  committee  suggestion  that  slick¬ 
ers  and  rubbers  be  furnished  to  Sun 
messengers,  a  move  which  has  served 
not  only  to  protect  the  boys’  health,  but 
also  to  protect  advertising  drawings  and 
expensive  copy  they  often  carry.” 

Besides  opening  the  conference  dcxirs 
to  employes,  the  scope  of  the  Sun’s 
“Idea  Mill”  has  also  been  broadened  to 
take  in  a  representative  of  the  news 
department.  Peter  A.  Dolan,  news  editor 
of  the  paper,  is  now  a  regular  attendant 
at  the  Saturday  meetings. 

“We  don’t  mix  news  with  advertising 
at  all,”  Mr.  Friendly  explained.  “The 
business  office  isn’t  trying  to  control  the 
news  columns.  We  simply  wanted  to  get 
the  benefit  of  the  editorial  point  qf  view. 
Mr.  Dolan,  by  his  close  contact  with 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  comes  to 
our  meetings  full  of  splendid  ideas,  and 
also,  at  times,  with  a  touch  of  very 
healthful  cynicism.” 

Still  broadening  its  influence  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness,  another  innovation  in  the 
.Sun’s  “Idea  Mill”  since  last  it  was  re¬ 
ported  in  Editor  St  Pubusher,  is  the 


THE 

Newark  Star-Eagle 


during  March,  1928,  carried  a  Greater  Volume 
of  national  advertising  than  in  any  other  month 
of  its  existence,  thereby 

Breaking  another  record 

And  during  the  first  three  months  of  this  year, 
The  STAR-EAGLE  showed  an  increase  totaling 
41,104  lines  in  national  advertising  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year. 

The  above  facts  serve  to  illustrate  the  trend  in 
Newark,  and  are  indications  of  the  increasing 
prestige  and  popularity  of  The  STAR-EAGLE 
amongst  national  advertisers. 

Circulation  Is  Now  Over  100,000 
Daily — and  Growing  Fast! 

“Reaches  more  homes  in  the  city  of  Newark  than 
any  other  Newspaper.** 


Detroit 

Philadelphia 


New  York 
ChieaKO 


Boston 
San  Francisco 
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OVER  100%  GROWTH 


1918 


In  10  Years— A.B.C. 


1927 


THE  BUFFALO  TIMES 


EVENING 

1927 . 107,243 

1918  .  47,354 

GAIN  -  59,889  126.5% 


SUNDAY 


1927 . 119,872 

1918  .  58,598 

GAIN  -  61,274  104.6% 


Publisher's  Statement  To  A.B.C.,  For  6  Months  Ending  March  31,  1928: — 


EVENING-115,524 


SUNDAY-131,915 
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THE  BUFFALO  TIMES 

10  YEARS  GROWTH 

AB.C. 


THE  chart  on  the  left  shows  the 
eloquent  growth  of  The  Buffalo 
Times,  126.5%  evenings  and 
104.6%  Sundays,  in  the  last  ten 
A.B.C,  years.  Today,  The  Times 
is  selling  over  124,000  evenings 
and  over  140,000  Sundays.  The 
dotted  line  on  the  chart  indicates 
the  close  of  the  last  A.B.C.  audit 
year,  September  30,  1927. 


PRESENT  CIRCULATION 

EVENING  OVER  124,000  SUNDAY  OVER  140,000 

THE  BUFFALO  TIMES 


VERREE  &  CONKLIN,  National  Representatives 


New  York — Chicago — Detroit — San  Francisco 
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CLOSER  STUDY  OF  JOURNALISM  SCHOOLS 
URGED  BY  EDITORS  SOCIETY 

A.  S.  N.  E.  MEMBERSHIP  NOW  TOTALS  213,  HIGH. 
EST  IN  HISTORY  OF  ORGANIZATION 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

(Secretary’s  report,  A.  S.  N.  £.,  pre-  organization.  Much  of  the  planning  fi. 
sented  bv  Marvin  H.  Creager,  Milwau-  the  present  meeting  was  the  resultof w. 

or  three  instructors,  not  one  of  whom 
receives  more  than  $2,5tX)  a  year.  That 
there  must  be  a  difference  in  the  results 
produced  by  the  school  that  can  pay  for 
big  men  and  the  school  that  cannot  is 
a  matter  that  will  suggest  itself  to  the 
reader.” 

Your  committee  said  in  a  previous  re¬ 
port  that  the  best  test  of  teaching  was 
to  ^  found  in  the  professional  standing 
of  graduates.  In  last  year’s  report  facts 
were  given  to  show  that  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia  University  has 
vindicated  the  faith  of  its  founder  in 
that  respect.  One  New  York  City  news¬ 
paper  alone  had  in  its  employ  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1928,  twenty-one  graduates  of 
the  Columbia  School  and  had  employed 
eight  other  graduates  who  had  volun¬ 
tarily  transferred  themselves  to  other 
newspapers  or  to  other  callings.  The 
same  is  true,  to  mention  but  another 
instance,  of  graduates  coming  from  the 
admirable  school  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dean  Walter  Williams.  Unfortunately 
statistics  concerning  graduates  are  not 
available  in  regard  to  other  schools 
which  may  be  presumed  to  be  doing 
good  work.  But  a  men^r  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Donald  Sterling,  has  gath¬ 
ered  some  useful  information  relating  to 
the  students  of  another  first-class  school, 
that  over  which  Dean  Eric  W.  Allen 
presides  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Sterling  says; 

“The  school  has  been  graduating  stu¬ 
dents  since  1916.  On  its  roll  are  137 
graduates.  Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  who  entered  newspaper  work 
are  still  in  it. 

“Of  257  former  students  in  the  School 
of  Journalism  who  entered  newspaper 
work  224  are  still  so  engaged.  Of  these, 
fifty-one  are  reporters,  thirty-two  are 
desk  men  in  news  rooms,  twenty-three 
are  publishers,  editors  or  associate  edi¬ 
tors  and  six  are  business  m^agers. 
Forty-nine  former  students  have  entered 
ad%ertising  work. 

“A  significant  fact  emphasized  by 
these  figures  is  that  the  students  of  the 
school  for  the  most  part  have  a  definite 
purpose  in  view  and  follow  it  through 
upon  graduation.  While  the  school  does 
not  undertake  to  be  a  clearing  house  for 
newspaiier  workers,  it  is  always  willing, 
when  appealed  to,  to  give  an  honest 
opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  any  of  its 
graduates  or  former  students  and  to  as¬ 
sist  them  in  making  suitable  connections 
and  at  the  same  time  to  help  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  State  in  their  quest  for 
raw  material.” 

Mr.  Sterling  also  notes  the  custewn  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  which  also 
prevails  at  a  few  other  schools  of  set¬ 
ting  aside  a  time  each  year  when  the 
editors  and  publishers  of  the  Oregon 
newspapers  are  invited  to  come  into  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  the  school.  To  your 
committee  this  custom  appeals  as  a  most 
useful  one.  which  might  be  more  widely 
followed  with  advantage  to  schools  and 
newspapers  alike. 

A  member  of  your  committee  was 
present  last  fall  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  School  of  Journalism  building  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  was  much 
impressed  by  the  active  interest  which 
the  Illinois  Press  Association  showed  in 
the  project.  The  Association  made  the 
exercises  the  occasion  for  its  annual 
meeting  and  several  of  its  officers  took 
part  in  the  ceremonies.  To  an  outside 
observer  it  seemed  clear  that  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  school  and  working 
newspapermen  of  the  State  were  most 
intimate  and  that  it  was  considered  to 
the  distinct  advantage  of  both  to  have 
such  relations  continue. 

One  teaching  authority  writes  to  your 
committee  to  say  that  “we  are  at  last 
getting  some  fairly  satisfactory  text 
books  in  Journalism.”  He  especially 
commends  Bleyw’s  “Main  Currents  in 
the  History  of  American  Journalism” 
and  Bastion’s  “Editing  the  Daily  News.” 


He  adds:  “The  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  taking  on  a  franker  and  more 
realistic  tone.  In  other  words,  it  is  quite 
largely  de-bunked  and  much  more  suit¬ 
able  for  ccmstructional  purposes.” 

There  is  also  a  i)erceptible  growth  in 
the  field  of  practical  education  in  jour¬ 
nalism — the  training  of  students  in  news- 
l>aper  technique,  which  this  committee 
has  always  emphasized  as  necessary  if 
a  school  of  journalism  is  to  function  use¬ 
fully.  This  training  can  be  given  only 
by  teachers  who  have  themselves  seen 
newspaper  service  and  who  keep  in 
touch  with  its  development  In  this  con¬ 
nection  the  suggestion  is  made  by  Mr. 
Murphy  in  the  Journalism  Bulletin  that 
“a  policy  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  the 
professional  schools  of  spending  one  va¬ 
cation  out  of  eyery  four  in  active  prac¬ 
tice  would  be  desirable,  as  would  also  the 
use  of  a  semester  and  year  leaves  in  ac¬ 
tive  practice.”  Interesting  as  this  sug¬ 
gestion  is  it  would  still  be  more  inter¬ 
esting  to  learn  the  reaction  of  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy’s  teaching  associates  to  the  proposed 
change  in  their  system  of  vacations. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  feels 
that  if  these  annual  reports  are  to  be 
made  reasonably  cwnplete,  and  author¬ 
itative  as  a  survey  of  the  schools,  some 
co-operation  must  be  obtained  from  the 
members  of  the  Society  at  large.  A  per¬ 
sonal  examination  of  a  school  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  useful  results  than  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  its  annual  report  by  one 
who  has  never  seen  the  school  at  work 
and  has  never  been  in  contact  with  its 
teachers.  The  committee  cm  Schools  of 
Journalism  would  .  welcome  information 
and  opinions  about  schools  by  members 
of  the  Society  who  are  so  situated  that 
they  can  give  a  little  time  to  personal 
inspection. 

In  conclusion  this  committee  desires  to 
acknowledge  its  obligations  to  Lawrence 
W.  Murphy,  editor  of  the  Journalism 
Bulletin  and  Acting  Director  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Illinois ;  to  Professor  Charles  Cooper 
of  Columbia ;  to  D'ean  Walter  Wil¬ 
liams  of  the  University  of  Missouri;  to 
Dean  Eric  W.  .\llen  of  the  University 
of  Oregon :  to  Professor  Osman  C 
Hooper  of  Ohio  State  University,  and  to 
Professor  M.  G.  Osborn  of  Louisiana 
State  University,  who  have  been  espe¬ 
cially  helpful  either  in  conference  or  in 
correspondence,  or  in  both. 

There  is  appended  to  this  report  for 
those  who  care  to  examine  it  a  list  of 
the  schools  which  are  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  and  De- 
partment.s  of  Journalism,  all  of  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  your  committee, 
would  be  entitled  to  an  A  rating  if 
classification  were  established. 


JURY  SYSTEM  REVISED 


kee  Journal,  before  annual  comvntion 
in  Washington  this  week.) 

'T’HE  organization  meeting  of  the  direc- 
tors  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  was  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Tan.  15,  1927,  and  the  newly 
elected  Board  proceeded  with  the  election 
of  officers,  with  the  result  that  Erie  C. 
Hopwood  was  elected  president;  George 
E.  Miller,  first  vice-president ;  Walter  M. 
Harrisem,  second  vice-president ;  E.  S. 
Beck,  treasurer;  and  Marvin  H.  Creager, 
secretary.  President  Hopwood  at  once 
announced  his  appointment  of  Grove 
Patterson  as  chairman  of  the  program 
committee. 

The  autumn  meeting  of  the  directors 
was  held  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Oct.  18,  1927.  At  this  meeting  the 
time  and  place  for  the  1928  convention 
was  decided  upon,  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  revision  of  the  constitution 
was  ordered  to  be  published  in  the  Bulle¬ 
tin.  These  are  the  only  meetings  held 
by  the  directors  since  the  last  convention. 

The  last  year  has  been  a  successful,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  unfortunate  one,  for 
the  Society.  Death  has  laid  a  very  heavy 
hand  on  the  organization  removing  five 
of  its  most  valued  members.  The  pass¬ 
ing  of  President  Hopwood  is  an  irrepar¬ 
able  loss.  The  society,  however,  had  five 
years  of  his  devoted  services,  and  he  was 
active  until  the  last  in  his  work  for  the 


excellent  judgment  and  unsparing  enern 

Will  Owen  Jones,  a  director  of  tW 
Society,  and  one  of  its  most  enthusaji 
workers,  died  in  January  of  this  year 

Phillip  Payne,  a  member  of  the 
ciety,  died  at  his  post  of  duty  as  a  ne»s. 
paper  man  when  the  plane  “Old  Qon" 
was  lost  at  sea.  ^ 

John  V.  Riley,  who  was  very  keenh 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Sodeh 
and  who  presented  a  report  at  the  1% 
meeting,  died  soon  after  the  convention 
at  his  home  in  Rockford,  Ill. 

James  W.  Greene  of  Buffalo  also  was 
lost  to  the  Society  through  death. 

Thanks  to  the  very  effective  work  « 
the  membership  committee,  under  ftj 
chairmanship  of  W.  G.  Vorpe  of  th 
Cle^elrntd  Plain  Dealer,  34  memben 
were  elected  since  the  last  meeting.  Thor 
names  follow : 

H.  R.  McLaughlin,  managing  editot 
Presno  Bee. 

Chase  S.  Osborn,  Jr.,  editor  and  pah. 
lisher,  Fresno  Morning  Republican. 

Ralph  W.  Trueblood,  managing  editor, 
Los  .Angeles  Times. 

Henry  D.  Bradley,  general  manager, 
Bridgeport  Times-Star. 

John  Day  Jackson,  New  Hovn 
Register. 

Qifton  L.  Sherman,  editor,  Hartford 
Times. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


New  Method  Now  Being  Used  in  Mem¬ 
phis  Following  Libel  Saiit 

The  method  of  jury  selection  in  Mem¬ 
phis  has  been  revised  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  $1,000,000  libel  suit  brought  by  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  against  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Publishing  Company,  former  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Evening  Appeal. 

The  case  ended  suddenly  in  a  non-suit 
at  the  request  of  the  Press-Scimitar,  and 
shortly  after  both  papers  brought  charges 
of  jury  tampering.  Bob  Hildebrand, 
Jury-Commissioner  and  a  reporter  for  the 
Commercial  Appeal  was  removed  from 
office  when  it  was  shown  that  he  lent  $15 
to  a  juror  in  the  case. 

Jurors  hereafter  will  be  picked  by 
drawing  names  from  a  box.  Formerly 
they  were  called  at  random  from  the 
venireroom. 


FORGERY  SUSPECT  HELD 

Danbridge  H.  Bibb,  charged  with  hav¬ 
ing  forged  William  Randolph  Hearst’s 
name  to  a,  check  for  $15,000,  was  arrested 
recently  in  New  York. 


Columbus  pisptth 

=  -  ■  -  -  OHlds  GREATEST  HOME  f^lLY  ~  "A 
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CIRCULATION 
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Harvey  R,  Young,  Advertising  director 
Member  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 
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read  newspaper  column,  treating  of 


human  problems. 


Chapb's  Cartoons 


House’s  Caricatures 


Vignettes  of  Life 


Once>Overs 


Sykes’  Cartoons 


Magazbe  Pages 


EVA 

A.  TINGEY 


DOROTHY 

DIX 


CLINTON  W. 
GILBERT 


LOIS 

LEEDS 


JOSEPH 

JASTROW 


DOROTHY 

STOTE 


WALTER 

GIBSON 


NANCY 

CAREY 


vMliWtM' 


Hairbreadth  Harry 


Sonnysayings 


Dumb-Bells 


Dizzy  Dramas 


Rolls  Rosie 


LEDGER  SYNDICATE  FEATURES 


FOR  RENEWING  ACQUA1NTANCES--NO  SOLICITING 

LEDGER  SYNDICATE  HEADQUARTERS 

American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Convention,  1928 


MAGAZINE  PAGES:  A  complete  12-page  Sunday  Magazine  with  the  highest  standards 

of  art  layout  and  subject  selection — nine  Miscellaneous  Feature  Pages; 
Short  Story  Page;  Cover  Page  in  Color;  Cartoon  Page  (“Vignettes  of  Life”). 


lOROTHY  DIX:  S? 


most  expensive  and  most  widely 


HOME  PAGE  DEPARTMENTS  (Daily):  Beauty,  by  Lois  Leeds;  “Keeping 

Jastrow;  “The  Homemaker,”  by  Nancy  Carey;  “Rector’s  Recipes,”  by  Geo.  Rector;  “Paris  Fashions,”  by  Eva  Tingey; 
"Making  The  Most  of  Your  Looks,”  by  Dorothy  Stote;  Etiquette,  by  Helen  Decie;  “Today  in  Astrology,”  by  Belle 
Bart;  “Indoor  and  Outdoor  Gardens,”  by  Jane  L.  Kift;  “Eve’s  Epigrams,”  by  Agnes  Hucke;  Home  Decoration, 
by  Sara  Hiland;  “Make  It  Yourself,”  by  Jennie  Hirsch;  “Housewife’s  Idea  Box,”  by  Rae  Ribler;  Daily  Quiz,  by 
William  Nelson  Taft;  “Correct  English,”  by  Charlotte  Brewster  Jordan;  Daily  Cross-Word  Puzzle;  Daily  1-coI. 
Puzzle;  “Laddergram”  (Puzzle);  Character  Reading;  “Brain-Tests,”  by  Walter  B.  Gibson. 


COMICS:  “Somebody’s  Stenog,”  by  Hayward;  “Hairbreadth  Harry,”  by  Kahles;  “Diunb-Bells.”  by 
Gar;  “Sonnysayings,”  by  Cory;  “Rolls  Rosie,”  by  Benjamin;  “Dizzy-Dramas,”  by  Bowers; 
“The  Crossing  Cop,”  by  Hunter;  “Miss  Information,”  by  Gage;  “Omar,  Jr.,”  by  Fisher. 


CARTOONS:  By  C.  H.  Sykes,  A.  B.  Chapin,  C.  D.  Batchelor,  Norman  Lynd,  James  House,  Jr. 


SERIALS: 

Water,  and  others. 


By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim,  Arnold  Bennett,  Louis  Joseph  Vance,  Frank  L.  Packard,  J.  S. 
Fletcher,  Margaret  Pedler,  Valentine  Williams,  Octavus  Roy  Cohen,  Frederic  F.  Van  de 


“Daily  Mirror  of  Washington,”  by  Clinton  W.  Gilbert;  Sykes’  Cartoons;  Chapin’s  Car- 
•  toons;  Washington  Dispatches  of  the  Public  Ledger  and  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


NEW  YORK  LETTER  (Daily  by  maU):  R”, 


BUSINESS: 


“Business  Philosophy,”  Daily  Stickful  by  Wm.  Fea'her;  Business  News  Service  of  the 
Public  Ledger;  Financial  News  Service  of  the  New  ^  ork  Eveniug  Post. 


NE\^^*  York  Evening  Post  Combination  News  Service,  including  Foreign  Dispatches,  Domestic 

*  News,  Financial  Service;  Clinton  W.  Gilbert’s  daily  Washington  wire  letter;  Public  Ledger’s 
Washington  Bureau  News;  Public  Ledger  Business  News.  _ _ 
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A.  S.  N.  E.  MEMBERSHIP 
TOTALS  213 


(Continued  front  page  34) 


George  C.  Waldo,  editor-in-chief. 
Bridgeport  Post -Tele gram. 

Albert  O.  H.  Grier,  editor,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Every  Evening. 

Leonard  D.  Fredericks,  editor,  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Star. 

H.  B.  Snyder,  editor,  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune. 

H.  M.  Bitner,  editor-in-chief,  Detroit 
Times. 

George  G.  Booth,  Detroit  News. 

H.  B.  Crozier,  St.  Paul. 

Samuel  M.  Williams,  editor-in-chief, 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

W.  Lawrence  Dickey,  publisher, 
Kansas  City  Journal  and  Post. 

George  B.  Longan,  managing  editor, 
Kansas  City  Star. 


Chairman;  Jolin  V.  Kiley,  Rockford 
Star;  Pliil.  J.  Reid,  Detroit  Free  Press; 
M.  S.  Sherman,  Hartford  Courant; 
David  Lawrence,  United  States  Daily. 

Committee  of  Schools  of  Journal¬ 
ism:  Arthur  M.  Howe,  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
Chairman ;  Henry  T.  Claus,  Boston 
Transcript;  Donakl  Sterling,  Oregon 
Journal;  George  S.  Johns,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispaich. 

Committee  on  Membership:  W.  G. 
X'orpe,  Clevelatid  Plain  Dealer,  Chair¬ 
man  ;  George  M.  Armstead,  Hartford 
Courant;  Howard  Kahn,  St.  Paul  News; 
Chas.  K.  McClatchy,  Sacramento  Bee; 
L.  L.  Nicholson,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune. 

Commiitee  on  Ethical  Standards: 
Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  Chairman ;  William  Allen 
White,  Emporia  Gazette;  Tom  Wallace, 
I.ouisinlle  Times;  Col.  Luke  Lea,  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean;  Frank  Knox,  Man- 
che.ster  Union  and  Leader. 

Committee  on  Program:  Grove  Pat¬ 
terson,  Toledo  Blade,  Chairman;  Will- 


WHEN  JOURNALISM  IS  A  PROFESSION 

_  By  B.  F.  SYLVESTER  _ 


Dick  Smith,  managing  editor,  Kansas  iatn  Allen  White,  Emporia  Gazette; 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  New  York 
editor.  World;  E.  S.  Beck,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Willis  J.  Abbot,  Christian  Science  Moni- 


Citv  Post. 

Arthur  J.  Sinnott,  managing 
Nezoark  Evening  News. 

M.  V.  Atwo^,  managing  editor,  Ro¬ 
chester  Times-Union. 

Harold  B.  Johnson,  editor,  Watertown 
Daily  Times. 

A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  managing  editor, 
Buffalo  Evening  News. 

Robert  Lathan,  Ashcvill  Citizen. 

Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming,  publisher, 
H'arren  (O.)  Tribune  Chronicle. 

Roy  Moore,  general  manager,  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers,  Canton,  O. 

George  M.  Payne,  editor,  Portsmouth 
(O.)  Daily  Times. 

John  D.  Raridan.  editorial  director. 
Canton  Repository. 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editorial  writer, 
Cleveland  Press. 

A.  E.  McCollough,  managing  editor, 
Lancaster  Intelligencer. 

Harry  B.  Nason,  Jr.,  managing  editor, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 

Samuel  S.  Schwab,  managing  editor, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Sevellon  Brown,  managing  editor. 
Providence  (R.  L)  Journal  and  Evening 
Bulletin.  . 

J.  N.  Aiken,  associate  editor,  Norfolk 
Virginian  Pilot. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  president  and 
publisher,  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 
Leader. 

Henry  B.  Russell,  editor,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union. 

The  Society  lost  eleven  members  by 
resignation  as  follows: 

Curtis  A.  Hodges,  Indianapolis  News. 

Merritt  Bond,  managing  editor,  Nezv 
York  Ezvning  Post. 

Lafayette  Young,  editor,  Des  Moines 
Capital. 

I.ewis  C.  Humphrey,  editor,  Louis- 
rnlle  (Ky.)  Post. 

Col.  W.  S.  Copeland,  editor,  Newport 
Neil'S  (Va.)  Press. 

Waldo  L.  Cook,  editor,  Springfield 
Republican. 

V.  G.  Bonfils,  editor,  Detwer  Post. 

Olin  W.  Kennedy,  managing  editor, 
Miami  Herald. 

Roland  F.  Andrews,  editor,  Worcester 
Gazette. 

John  P.  Coakley,  Newark  Star  Eagle. 

E  .\.  Ehekson,  editor,  Los  Angeles 
Express. 

The  secretary’s  records  show  the  total 
membership  now  of  213  active  members 
as  compared  with  the  membership  of  198 
at  the  time  of  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  secretary.  The  comparatively  large 
number  of  resignations  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  several  members  had  left  active 
newspaper  work  and  considered  them¬ 
selves  no  longer  eligible  to  membership. 

The  committees  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Hopwood  since  the  1927  convention 
were  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Legislation:  E.  B. 
Doran,  Dallas  News,  Chairman;  (Tharles 
B.  Welch,  Tacoma  News  Tribune; 
George  A.  Hough,  New  Bedford  Sta^- 
ard;  W.  W.  Wa)rmack,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  Capital;  Dwight 
Marvin,  Troy  Record. 

Committee  on  Syndicates;  A.  C. 
Ross.  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 


tor;  M.  W.  Bingay,  Detroit  News; 
David  Lawrence,  United  States  Daily. 

President  Hopwood  had  named  Will 
Owen  Jones  as  head  of  the  Committee 
on  Sport  departments  to  continue  the 
interesting  investigation  that  he  started 
last  year.  After  Mr.  Jones’  death  E. 
Robert  Stevenson  consented  to  go  on 
with  this  work. 

The  secretary  has  issued  eight  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society  since 
last  year’s  meeting.  As  he  had  the  same 
experience  as  he  reported  at  the  1927 
convention,  namely  that  members  do  not 
find  time  to  furnish  him  with  much  copy 
for  publication,  the  result  is  the  Bulletin 
is  being  far  from  crowded. 


WISE  CALLS  MEETING 
ON  NEWSPRINT 


A  FTER  great  difficulties,  Harrison 
Hopwell  Harriss  arrived  at  the  Star 
to  write  the  account  of  no  ordinary  event. 

In  other  days,  Harriss  would  have 
rushed  in  out  of '  breath .  and  begun  to 
write  furiously.  Now  he  merely  arrived 
and  proceeded  with  his  article,  once  called 
story  or  yarn.  His  associates  stood  at  a 
little  distance  as  he  typed. 

“Wonderful  hands,’’  one  whispered. 

Finally,  the  manuscript  went  to  the 
copy  desk  where  the  chief  read  it  and 
burst  into  applause  in  which  the  staff 
joined. 

“A  triumph !”  he  shouted  as  he  rushed 
over  and  embraced  Harriss. 

Meanwhile,  a  copy  reader  was  making 
minor  changes. 

“A  very  pretty  operation,’’  said  the 
chief  to  the  copy  reader  as  the  cutting 
process  ended,  “and  a  very  snappy  head’’ 
as  the  headline  was  written.  The  other 
copy  readers  crowded  around  to  congrat¬ 
ulate  their  colleague. 

The  city  editor  then  addressed  the 
staff : 

“  ‘Man  Bites  Dog,’  by  Mr.  Harriss 
possesses  the  elements  of  originality  that 
we  have  come  to  expect  in  his  works. 
It  is  a  gripping,  rending  tale. 

Then  the  staff  broke  in,  surrounding 
the  young  writer  and  pounding  him 
heartily  in  their  enthusiasm.  All  but  the 
society  editor.  Well,  Harriss  saw  that 
their  eyes  were  moist.  Mary  would  have 
a  chance  later  to  say  what  she  thought 
aiKl  he  would  have  something  to  tell 
Mary.  too.  Ah,  the  world  was  good. 

“Mr.  Harriss  has  reached  the  heights,” 
the  city  editor  went  on.  “This  has 
tremendous,  epic  force.  Ah,  here  comes 
the  Maestro.” 

A  towering  figure  approached.  It  was 
the  managing  editor,  veteran  of  many  a 
struggle.  Rough,  to  be  sure,  not  of  the 
modern  school,  but  genuine  and  what  the 


oldsters  liked  to  call  an  “Honest  to  God 
Newspaperman.” 

“The  Maestro,”  the  speaker  was  say¬ 
ing  “shall  pay  the  proper  tribute  to  our 
colleague.” 

“You’d  better  get  a  nice  frame,”  said 
the  Maestro  “and  hang  that  story  on  the 
wall.  W'e  went  to  press  ten  minutes 
ago.” 


MURDER  HGURES  DENIED 


Memphis  Dailies  Say  Rating  Represents 
Large  Outside  Area 

Memphis  newspapers,  aroused  by  the 
report  of  Dr.  F.  L.  Hoffman,  statistician, 
showing  that  Memphis  has  the  highest 
murder  rate  in  America,  69.3  per  100,000, 
have  recenily  iHacked  this  rejwrt.  Thc> 
have  pointed  out  that  Memphis  hospitals 
serve  an  area  of  from  100  to  150  miles  in 
all  directions,  and  that  when  wound^ 
persons  are  rushed  to  the  city  for  medical 
attention  and  later  die  of  their  wounds, 
the  city  is  given  credit  for  another 
murder. 

The  newspapers  claim  the  murder  rate 
should  be  only  29  per  100,000  based  on 
those  which  actually  occur  in  the  city. 

HARRISON  A  DELEGATE 

John  H.  Harrison,  editor  of  the  Datwille 
(Ill.)  Conunercial-Nervs  and  president  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  has 
been  elected  delegate  from  his  congres¬ 
sional  district  to  the  national  Republican 
convention  in  Kansas  City,  Ho. 

M.  C.  MEIGS  PRESIDES 

M.  C.  Meigs,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  was  toastmaster  at 
a  banquet  given  by  the  Chicago  Sales 
Managers’  Association  and  the  La  Salle 
club  for  the  Milwaukee  Sales  Managers’ 
.\ssociation  recently. 


Publishers  Guests  of  President 
Canadian  Newsprint  Company 
at  “Forum”  in  Union 
League  Club,  April  20 


of 


A 


number  of  newspaper  publishers 
were  invited  this  week  to  meet  with 
Henry  A.  Wise,  recently  elected  president 
of  the  Canadian 
Newsprint  Com¬ 
pany.  Ltd.,  for  a 
“forum”  on  the 
newsprint  situa¬ 
tion  to  be  held  at 
the  Union  League 
Club,  New  York, 
April  20. 

News  that  the 
meeting  was  to 
be  held  was  con¬ 
firmed  at  head¬ 
quarters  of  the 
Canadian  News¬ 
print  Company, 
but  no  details 
could  be  ob¬ 
tained  before  Editor  &  Publisher  went 
to  press.  Both  New  York  and  out-of- 
town  publishers  were  invited  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  it  was  said. 

The  Canadian  Newsprint  Company  was 
formed  last  year  and  represents  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  selling  organizations  of 
20  Canadian  newsprint  mills,  including 
those  of  the  St.  Maurice  Valley,  the  Lau- 
rentide.  Price  Brothers,  Abitibi,  Anglo- 
Canadian,  Brompton  and  Port  Arthur. 
Mills  of  these  companies  have  a  com¬ 
bined  tonnage  of  S.OCiO  tons  a  day,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Wise.  They  serve  newspapers 
as  far  west  as  Denver  and  south  to  the 
Gtlf  ports. 


Henry  A.  Wise 


CHARACTER  COLOR  COMICS 
— new  method  of  reproduction 
BETTER  —  FASTER — CHEAPER 
SEE  EXHIBIT  4,  2nd  FLOOR 
BOURGES  SERVICE,  INC. 


INTERESTING 

INFORMATIVE 

INTRIGUING 

The  wonders  of  science  pave  the  way  for  progress.  Every 
front-page  is  a  “black  on  white”  example  of  this  statement. 
Our  daily  news  service  gives  you  complete  coverage  of 
every  phase  of  scientific  accomplishment — and  woven  in 
,  each  authentic  statement  is  the  drama  that  makes  “human 
interest”  stories.  Our  wire  services  keep  your  readers  on 
their  toes  for  scientific  news,  for  we  cover  all  important 
meetings.  Five  other  syndicated  services  will  fill  your 
needs  for  the  body  of  your  paper. 

We  are  glad  to  send  samples  to  you — a  week’s  trial  of  any 
feature  (with  the  exception  of  the  wire  service)  ...  a  wire 
or  card  will  bring  them  to  you  special  delivery. 

Visit  our  booth  at  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  A  member  of  our 
staff  will  be  delighted  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
SCIENCE  SERVICE  material. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

21st  and  B  Streets  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Record  Unsurpassed 


Years  Represented  by 
E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 


Hutchinson  News-Herald .  30 

Elrie  Times .  28 

Jacksonville  Journal .  28 

Lexington  Leader  .  27 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  &  Times .  25 

Ansonia  Sentinel .  24 

Joplin  Globe  &  News-HereJd .  23 

Cheyenne  Tribune  &  Leader .  17 

Shreveport  Journal  .  17 

Montreal  La  Patrie .  15 

Huntington  Advertiser  &  Herald-Dispatch .  12 

Ardmore  Ardmoreite .  11 

Asheville  Citizen .  9 

Wichita  Falls  Times  &  Record-News .  8 

Colorado  Springs  Gazette  &  Telegraph .  8 

Butte  Post  . 8 

Massillon  Independent .  8 

Okmulgee  Times  &  Democrat .  8 

Wichita  Beacon .  6 

Coffeyville  Journal .  6 

Paducah  News-Democrat .  6 

Durham  Herald  .  6 

Blueheld  Telegraph  &  Sunset  News .  6 

Honolulu  Advertiser .  5 

Ashland  Independent .  4 

Reading  Times .  4 

Sterling  Advocate  .  4 

Pensacola  Journal  &  News .  4 

Arkansas  City  Traveler .  4 

Ell  Dorado  Times .  4 

Emporia  Gazette . . .  4 

Pittsburg  Headlight  &  Sun .  4 

Parsons  Sun .  3 

Salina  Journal  .  3 

Blackwell  Tribune  &  News .  3 

West  Palm  Beach  Times .  3 

Ottawa  Herald  .  . .  3 

Monroe  News-Star .  3 

Manhattan  Chronicle-Mercury  .  2 

Independence  Reporter .  2 

Chanute  Tribune .  6  months 
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A.  P.  VOTES  ON  BOND  PLAN 
AT  MEETING 


{Continued  from  page  6) 


wcik,  a  member  shall  have  a  right  to 
subscribe  for  an  additional  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  in  bonds,  carrying  therewith  the 
same  rights  as  are  now  enjoyed  by  the 
holders  of  existing  bonds,  and  provided 
further  that  no  member  shall  have  the 
right,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  assess¬ 
ment  paid,  to  subscribe  for  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  in  bonds 
or  to  cast  more  than  forty  votes  by  virtue 
of  such  bondholding  in  the  election  of 
directors. 

"Your  Committee  has  also  given  ex¬ 
haustive  consideration  to  the  question  of 
protest  rights  and  is  unanimous  in  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  necessary  changes  in 
the  by-laws  be  prepared  by  the  general 
counsel  and  adopted  by  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  the  board  of  directors  to  effec¬ 
tuate  limitations  on  the  powers  of  the 
board  of  directors  so  that 

"Without  the  consent  in  writing  of 
each  member  representing  a  newspaper 
printed  in  the  English  language  which 
has  been  represented  in  membership  for 
more  than  five  years  in  Continental 
United  States  and  published  not  less  than 
six  days  a  week,  the  board  may  not  elect 
a  new  member  (not  entitled  to  a  service 
of  news  under  an  existing  contract  with 
the  Associated  Press  of  Illinois  on  the 
13th  day  of  September,  1900)  in  the  same 
city  of  publication,  the  same  field  (morn¬ 
ing  or  afternoon)  and  to  be  published  on 
the  days  on  which  the  existing  member 
regularly  publishes  except  that  consent 
to  the  election  of  a  morning  paper  need 
not  be  obtained  from  an  evening  paper 
member  the  membership  including  the 
right  of  a  Sunday  morning  edition. 

"Provided  that  this  shall  not  affect  the 
status  of  members  who  have  protest 
rights  as  of  the  date  of  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  (April  — ,  1928)  and  it 
shall  not  have  the  effect  of  either  enlarg¬ 
ing  or  decreasing  the  right  of  such  mem¬ 
bers  as  defined  in  their  certificates  of 
membership  with  such  waivers  as  have 
sub.se(iuently  been  given.” 

Such  harmony  as  is  forecast  for  this 
year’s  annual  meeting  is  unusual.  For 
the  last  several  years  there  has  been 
considerable  argument  manifested  with 
Hearst  pitted  against  the  A.  P.  In  other 
years  there  have  been  proxy  fights  in 
progress  over  the  election  of  papers 
operating  in  opposition  to  some  Hearst 
paper.  Big  outstanding  fights  involved 
the  Rochester  Times-Union  and  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  both  of  which 
sought  election  to  the  A.  P.  over  the 
Hearst  protest,  and  failed  by  close  votes. 

This  year  it  is  thought  the  one  appeal 
for  membership  in  the  face  of  a  protest  Jjg J  J^ave  a  good  word 

will  cause  scarcely  a  ripple  at  the  annual  _  ° 

meeting.  The  only  applicant  this  year  is  to  say  for  the  unique  Weekly 
the  Granite  City  (Ill.)  Press-Record,  r7|i'  o  J  CL  It 

the  election  of  which  is  being  protested  lLIIiS  ounday  ochooi  Lesson. 
by  the  St.  Louis  A.  P  members.. 

Members  will  be  told  in  the  annual 

report  that  the  membership  has  not  suf-  ^ome  Ol  them  have  been  US- 
fered,  although  there  has  been  a  consid-  ing  it  continuously  for  more  than 


For  Newspaper  Men 


For  National  Advertisers 


In  Talking  About 
Features  With 
Fellow  Publishers 


Of  ^  W' 

eooRoes  /Si^sfRvietiiw 

riATtfiCM  1 7  auitt^NG  \ 


Advertising  and 
Business  Manager 

with  record  of  production 
in  personal  selling  with 
ability  to  organize  and  di¬ 
rect,  desires  opportunity 
to  meet  publisher  in  New 
York  during  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Convention  or  correspond¬ 
ence.  Employers  recom¬ 
mend  highly. 

Have  had  training  on 
large  and  small  city  dailies, 
earnings  $5500  and  up 
during  past  ten  years, 
American,  small  family. 

Wire  or  write 


1  here  is  room  on  the  h,llis  list 
for  another  hundred  discriminat¬ 
ing  dailies. 

We  supply  circulation-getting 
Promotion  Material  with  the 
Lesson.  Rates  are  nominal. 


THE  ELLI6  SERVICE 

*  -  -  <Swarihmora,*Pla.. 


Box  1000, 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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^an  jirranriBro  C^tjronirle 

in  1927 


led  all  other  San  Francisco  newspapers  in  gains  in 
LOCAL  and  NATIONAL  advertising: 

Chronicle  Gains 

Local .  92,120  lines 

National  ....  39,102  ” 

(excluding  Automotive  classified  separately) 


The  Chronicle  led  all  other  San  Francisco  newspapers 
except  one  in  TOTAL  NATIONAL  advertising. 

The  Chronicle  led  all  other  San  Francisco  newspapers  in 
the  following  classes  of  quality  advertising: 

CHRONICLE  *Second  Newspaper 


Lines  Lines 

Autcmiobiles  .  1,241,730  1,217,818 

Financial  .  965,188  583,436 

Publications  .  167,426  68,572 

Resorts  . .  188,608  116,830 

*Excluding  American  Weekly. 


The  Chronicle’s  average  net  paid  circulation  for  the  year 
ended  September  30th,  1 927  as  shown  by  the  A.B.C. 
audit  was  Daily  95,024  and  Sunday  1  58,992 — a  gain  of 
7,472  Daily  and  9,849  Sunday  over  the  audit  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  year. 

The  Chronicle’s  average  paid  circulation  for  the  six 
months  ended  March  3 1  st,  1 928  was 

98,500  Daily  163,800  Sunday 


National  Advertising  Representatives 

WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  CO. 

285  Madison  Avenue  360  North  Michigan  Avenue 

New  York  Chicago 
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LABOR  AND  THE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


Recent  Developments  in  Industrial  Relations  of  Publishers 
and  Their  Workmen  to  Be  Discussed  Intelli¬ 
gently  in  52  Articles 


By  MAJOR  J.  LOWENSTEIN 
Secretary  St.  Louis  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association 


INTRODUCTION 


'T'HE  Djamond  Jubilee  Convention  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union 
held  at  Indianapolis  in  Aug.,  1927,  to 
celebrate  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  organization  was 

memorable  for  two  things: 
a.  The  widening  of  the  breach  that 


Major  J.  Lowenstein 


consider  the  factors  that  have  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  the  several  newspaper 
unions  and  to  give  some  thought  to  the 
probable  form  of  union  activities  in  the 
future. 

There  will  be  no  partisanship  or  bias 
in  the  study  of  these  subjects,  but  an  im¬ 
partial  effort  will  be  made  to  present  a 
truthful  picture  of  actual  working  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  exist  today,  and  when¬ 
ever  speculation  is  indulged  in  it  will  be 
in  the  hope  of  assisting  to  bring  about  a 
clearer  and  better  understanding  of 
essential  problems. 


RISE  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  UNIONS 


has  existed  between  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Piiblishers’  Association  and  the 
International  Typographical  Union  since 
May,  1922,  the  expiration  date  of  the  last 
of  the  International  Arbitration  Agree¬ 
ments  : 

b  The  attempt  to  change  the  status 
of  the  mailers’  union  which  has  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  for  35  years. 

President  Charles  P.  Howard  and  the 
element  he  represents  are  in  undisputed 
control  of  the  International  union,  and 
as  his  views  on  a  number  of  vital  ques¬ 
tions  are  known  to  be  unacceptable  to 
newspaper  publishers,  possibly  a  new 
relationship  may  have  to  be  established 
by  the  publishers  with  the  subordinate 
Typographical  unions,  and  one  which 
may  not  be  entirely  harmonious.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  rather 
militant  attitude  of  the  dominant  party  in 
the  International  Typographical  Union 
will  ultimately  affect  all  the  other  organ¬ 
ized  mechanical  groups  in  the  printing 
industry,  just  as  the  action  of  the  con¬ 
vention  in  the  mailers*  case  will  com- 
idetely  alter  the  complexion  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  union.  By  securing  a  permanent 
injunction  from  the  U.  S.  Court  at 
Indianapolis  the  mailers  have  thus  far 
been  able  to  prevent  any  change  in  their 
status;  but  if  this  injunction  is  dissolved 
by  a  higher  court  it  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  the  mailers  eventually  asked 
the  Federal  Courts  for  a  receivership  for 
the  International  Typographical  Union 
and  for  a  distribution  of  its  assets.  If  it 
should  be  sticcessful  in  a  suit  of  that 
kind  the  big  printers*  union  itself  might 
undergo  a  drastic  change. 

Inasmuch  as  the  new  thought  in  in¬ 
dustry  is  for  a  closer,  more  intimate  and 
more  mutually  helpful  contact  between 
employer  and  employe,  the  sudden  shift 
in  the  policy  of  the  most  influential  union 
of  newspaper  workers  is  the  more  sur¬ 
prising  and  is  therefore  the  more  worthy 
of  attention.  This,  then,  may  be  a  very 
fit  and  proper  time  to  view  the  labor 
situation  in  the  newspaper  business,  to 


^HE  history  of  labor  unions  in  the 
printing  industry  is  largely  the 
history  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  and  it  may  even  be 
truthfully  said  that  the  typographical 
union  was  the  bellwether  of  ill  the  inter¬ 
national  trade  unions  of  the  United 
States.  It  blazed  the  way  which  enabled 
others  to  follow  in  its  path  and  by  its 
conser\'atism  in  the  formative  stages  and 
the  intelligent  handling  of  its  problems  it 
did  much  to  destroy  the  natural  antago¬ 
nism  of  employers  to  organized  labor  and 
to  make  possible  the  almost  complete 
unionization  of  the  printing  trades. 

Organized  in  lS50  as  the  National 
Convention  of  Journeymen  Printers  md 
in  1852  as  the  National  Typographical 
Union  and  in  1869  as  the  International 
Typographical  Union  it  outdated  the  gen¬ 
eral  federations  of  labor  by  15  to  20  years 
and  was  firmly  established  31  years  be¬ 
fore  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
came  into  being  in  1881.  The  capacity 
of  its  leaders  and  the  high  average  of 
intelligence  of  its  members  gave  it  a  pre¬ 
eminence  among  the  national  and  inter¬ 
national  trade  unions  which  was  un¬ 
challenged  until  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  showed  the  same 
high  efficiency  of  control  and  direction 
among  the  railroad  industrialists  that  the 
typographical  union  did  among  the 
printers. 

Prior  to  1890,  aside  from  the  printers, 
newspaper  craftsmen  were  only  sporad¬ 
ically  organized  into  local  unions  and 
were  rarely  given  miKh  consideration  by 
newspaper  employers.  Even  the  printers 
seemed  content  to  go  along  year  after 
year  in  the  same  beaten  track  without 
material  change  in  their  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  with  few  radical  increases  in 
their  wage  scales.  Each  union  function¬ 
ed  more  or  less  Independently  of  the 
international  or^nization  and  there  was 
little  co-operative  effort  among  the 
separate  units,  so  that  the  international 
union  attracted  no  particular  attention 
from  the  newspaper  publishers  and  no 
form  of  relationship  was  established  with 
it.  The  international  association  of  pub¬ 
lishers  was  aware  of  the  international 
printers*  union,  but  since  the  union  in¬ 
cluded  within  its  ranks  craftsmen  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  several  newspaper  mechanical 
branches,  no  joint  agreements  seemed 
practical  or  desirable.  All  of  these 
several  newspaper  crafts  were  represent¬ 
ed  originally  by  direct  individual  mem- 
^rship  in  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union,  but  the  other  craftsmen  evp- 
tually  became  dissatisfi^  with  being 
minority  groups  with  little  or  no  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  international  organization 
and  with  no  adequate  opportunity  to 
present  their  own  grievances  or  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  own  needs  and  special  craft 
requirements,  and  they  finally  be^n  to 
withdraw  from  the  printers*  or^nization 
and  to  form  separate  internationals  of 
their  own.  Sometimes  the  separation 
from  the  parent  organization  was  ac¬ 
complished  amicably,  but  in  most 
instances  the  printers*  international 


strove  to  retain  control  and  jurisdiction  Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  W 
over  the  other  crafts.  the  officials  of  these  several  intematioj 

The  printing  pressmen  began  to  talk  unions  to  form  one  organization  for 
of  secession  in  1889,  but  up  to  1894  they  former  president  James  M-  Lyndi  of  ik 
were  still  represent^  on  the  Intemation-  International  Typograirfiical  Union 
al  Typograj^ical  Union  council  board  by  litely  and  rather  euphemistically  calb 
the  second  vice-president  selected  by  vote  “the  solution  of  economic  problem* 
of  the  pressmen ;  in  the  latter  year,  how-  which  in  the  final  analysis  may  be  fni^ 
ever,  they  completely  severed  relation-  ly  explained  to  mean  the  applicati*  ^ 
ship  wiffi  the  international  printers*  joint  pressure  on  employers  m  the  settk 
organization.  ment  of  controversies. 

The  stereotypers  and  electrotypers,  who  “There  should,”  he  said  in  his  mesm 
had  begun  to  organize  into  trade  imions  to  the  1925  convention  of  his  union/k 
as  early  as  1863,  were  permitted  in  1893  in  effect  a  method  under  which  the  fift 
to  establish  trade  district  unions  tmder  international  unions  would  in  all  k 
the  jurisdictiem  of  the  International  Ty-  stances  act  as  one  union  in  the  solntid 
pographical  Union  with  the  appointment  of  economic  problems.” 
of  the  president  of  the  stereotyper-elec-  The  five  international  printing  trjk 
trotyper  trade  district  union  as  second  unions  (included  in  which  is  the  Brods. 
vice-president  of  the  International  Typo-  hood  of  Book  Binders)  have  to  a  ctrtjii 
graphical  Union,  and  in  1901  they  were  extent  gotten  together  by  forming  ^ 
allowed  to  withdraw.  In  1902  they  were  “International  Allied  Printing  Trafc 
charted  by  the  American  Federation  of  Association,”  controlled  by  a  board  d 
Labor  as  a  separate  Intematitxial.  governors  made  up  of  officials  of  tk 

In  1899  the  photo-engravers  decided  to  .«everal  international  unions,  who  nxe 
leave  the  International  Typographical  twice  a  year  to  settle  jurisdictional  ift. 
Union  and  in  1900  applied  to  the  Ameri-  putes  and  to  discuss  matters  of  mntik 
can  Federation  of  Labor  for  a  separate  interest,  mainly  a  systematic  effort  s 
international  charter,  but  due  to  the  op-  secure  the  wide-spread  use  of  the  uag 
position  of  the  International  Typograph-  label.  No  progress  has  been  imk 
ical  Union  complete  autonomy  was  not  towards  the  unity  of  action  on  “econom 
secured  until  ISXM,  when  the  International  problems”  for  which  President  Ly«| 
Typographical  Union  withdrew  its  oppo-  pleaded  so  earnestly,  because  there  ba 
sition.  been  an  inability  to  agree  on  a  fornei 

This  leaves  the  mailers*  union  as  the  organization  which  would  divide  authot. 
only  foreign  body  and  this  craft  is  still  ity  satisfactorily,  but  mainly  because  of 
affiliated  with  the  printers*  tmion,  al-  the  unwillingness  of  some  of  the  into- 
though  it  has  had  a  separate  existence  as  nationals  to  place  their  welfare  in  tk 
a  trade  district  union  for  the  past  thirty-  hands  of  other  unions  in  the  settlen** 
four  years.  The  president  of  the  Mail-  of  wage  disputes, 
ers*  Trade  District  Union  is  third  vice-  However  in  localities  in  which  thot 
president  of  the  international  printers*  are  subordinate  unions  chartered  by  tig 
organization  and  has  always  been  elected  or  more  of  the  international  unions  lit¬ 
as  such  by  the  mailers  exclusively;  but  longing  to  the  International  Allid 
the  1927  Convention  of  the  International  Printing  Trades  Association  a  lod 
Typographical  Union  withdrew  this  allied  printing  trades  council  must  k 
special  privilege  and  put  the  election  of  formed  and  no  other  label  may  be  ask 
the  third  vice-president  in  the  hands  of  by  any  of  the  local  unions  except  the « 
all  1.  T.  U.  members,  abolishing  the  issued  by  the  International  Assodatici 
Mailers’  Trade  District  Union  at  the  The  local  councils  consider  all  mattm 
same  time.  A  membership  referendum  affecting  local  affairs,  subject  to  the  fiik 
approved  of  these  changes  to  be  effective  authority  of  the  governors  of  the  Into- 
as  of  Jan.  1,  19^.  A  Federal  injunction  national  Association.  Extension  of  tk 
made  this  plan  inoperative.  use  of  the  label  is  entrusted  largely  to  tk 

The  German  Typographia,  consisting  local  allied  printing  trades  councils  unde 
of  journeymen  printers  in  German  shops  the  guidance  of  agents  of  the  Into- 
and  on  German  newspapers,  organized  national  Association.  Considerable  di- 
as  an  International  in  1873,  was  amalga-  culty  had  been  experienced  in  trying  u 
mated_  with  _  the  International  Typo-  have  the  label  protected  by  copyright  ot 
graphical  Union  in  1894  and  the  position  by  special  legislation  by  the  (3ana& 
of  fourth  vice-president  was  given  to  Ty-  Parliament,  but  at  the  last  session  of  tkl 
pographia,  the  incumbent  to  be  a  member  body  an  act  was  passed  permitting  tk 
of  a  German  union  elected  only  by  the  legal  registration  of  trade-union  lalxh 
members  pf  the  German  unions.  In  1918  buttons  and  shop  cards, 
this  relationship  was  changed  by  giving  This,  then,  is  the  form  of  organiatii 
the  Typographia  vice-president  the  right  in  effect  at  the  present  time,  under  whii 
to  sit  on  the  International  Typographical  the  several  newspaper  unions  operate’ 
Union  council  only  when  matters  con-  1.  Local  subordinate  unions  of  adi| 


cerning  German  unions  were  under  con-  craft. 


sideration. 


2.  Local  allied  printing  trade  co* 


abolished  in  1926,  and  Typographia  was  cils,  representing  all  the  crafts. 


authorized  to  control  its  own  affairs, 
subject  however  to  certain  laws  of  the 


3.  International  unions  of  each  crat 

4.  .Allied  Printing  Trades  Associate 


1.  T.  U.  and  to  the  payment  of  I.  T.  U.  acting  jointly  for  the  several  intenati» 


taxes,  dues  and  assessments.  al  unions.  I 

The  membership  of  the  several  inter-  Anierican  Federation  of  Laittl 

national  unions  in  1927  was  as  follows:  consisting  of  107  national  and  inW- 

__  national  unions,  including  the  five  priB’ 


Printers; 

English  newspaper 


III 

5  =  «=  4  c  o 


German- American 
*MaiIers  .......... 

N  ewspaper  writers . 


••International  Stereotypers’  & 

Electrotypers*  union  . 

xinternational  Printing  Press- 


xxintemational  Photo-Engravers’ 
Union  . 


738 

15 

51 

3 

71,000 

558 

3,139 

69 

807 

74,766 

150 

7,210 

425 

46,250 

80 

7,787 

1,462 

136,013 

ing  trade  internationals. 

In  addition,  all  the  newspaper  enk 
are  represented  in  the  central  lab* 
unions  of  the  cities  and  in  State  Lab* 
Federations ;  and  the  International  TyR 
graphical  Union  has  organized  a  nui^ 
of  state  and  regional  or  district  tmioi 
embracing  the  locals  of  several  staia 
such  as  the  New  England  Conferemt 
Missouri  Valley,  Northwestern,  rtc.  B« 
these  are  mainly  advisory  bodies  « 
have  no  legislative  or  enacting  authorill 

This  M  the  first  of  a  series  by 
LoTvenstein.  His  next  article  entitU 
"An  Era  of  Industrial  Peace"  will  k 
published  next  week. 


•About  6S  per  cent  are  newspaper  workers.  ‘ 

••Of  150  subordinate  unions,  26  are  made  up  PROSECUTING  ADVERTISER 
of  cloctrotypcrs  exclusively,  37  are  stcreotypen  ^  •  w 

exclusively,  87  are  mixed.  It  is  estimated  that  Lco  Dubrin  was  held  for  trial  111  ^ 
there  are  4,320  stereotypers,  mostly  employed  York  last  week,  charged  with  mis 

xThere  ar^  38  newspaper  unions  with  an  esti-  resenting  the  value  of  furniture 
mated  membership  or  4,000.  This  international  through  advertisements  in  the  Br 

xxThis  union  has  6,024  members  workinR  in  New  Yotk^  W Orld,  ^  Dubnn  was  all 
commercial  8ho|>s,  1,217  on  newspapers,  464  on  tO  have  given  various  reasons  lOT 

membership  is  employed  on  newspapers.  Which  he  had  made  a  profit  Ot  $13U. 


which  he  had  made  a  profit  of  $150. 


I 
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SUPREMACY 

In  Local  and  National  Advertising — 

SUFFICIENCY 

Of  circulation  to  give  advertisers  a  complete 
cover  of  each  city  and  its  trading  territory. 

STABILITY 

In  editorial  and  news  policies.  “Clean  Papers** 
— “Home  Papers” — with  1 00%  reader  interest 
and  reader  confidence. 

THE  LEE  SYNDICATE  NEWSPAPERS 

E.  P.  Adler,  President 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA,  TIMES 
MADISON,  WISCONSIN,  STATE  JOURNAL 
LA  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN,  TRIBUNE 
OTTUMWA,  IOWA,  COURIER 
MASON  CITY,  IOWA,  GLOBE-GAZETTE 
MUSCATINE,  IOWA,  JOURNAL 
HANNIBAL,  MISSOURI,  COURIER-POST 
KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS,  STAR-COURIER 

All  papers  Members  A.  B.  C. 


In  Davenport,  Iowa,  The  Davenport  Times  and 
The  Davenport  Democrat,  both  EVENING 
papers,  are  sold  as  a  unit  to  advertisers. 

CONE,  ROTHENBURG  Sc  NOEE,  Inc. 

9  EAST  41M  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


New  York 


Chicago 


Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 
Detroit  Adanta 


Kansas  City 


St.  Louis 
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SPRINGFIELD  STAFF  SMILES  FOR  CAMERAMAN 


National  Advertisers 

know  their  onions 

when  it  comes  to  the 

Nashville  Market 

In  1927,  national  advertisers 
used  804,916  more  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  NASHVILLE 
BANNER  than  in  the  other  Nash¬ 
ville  paper.  In  the  first  three 


Staff  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  recently  posed  for  a  picture  at  1  a.  m. 
before  writing  ‘*30’'  for  the  day.  In  the  picture  are:  Seated  (left  to  right) 
Lenox  E.  Bigelow,  reporter;  Wendell  A.  Teague,  reporter;  Thomas  J.  O’Neil, 
assistant  night  editor;  Miss  Lillian  N.  Martin,  church  reporter;  Victor  N.  Wall, 
sports  editor;  Noah  Z.  LaMountain,  assistant  county  editor.  Second  row: 
James  H.  Haberlin,  copy  reader;  William  M.  O’Neil,  night  editor;  Charles  EL 
Griffin,  night  city  editor;  Harold  W.  Heinz,  sports  writer;  James  P.  Rooney, 
sports  writer;  Reginald  Tribe,  cartoonist  and  general  assignments;  Clellan  K. 
Priest,  county  editor.  Back  row:  Roy  Dykstra,  associations  and  clubs;  Horace 
B.  Hill,  telegraph  editor;  James  E.  Murphy,  police  reporter;  Roscoe  S.  Scott, 
public  utilities.  Photograph  by  Gordon  L.  Ryder,  staff  photographer. 


LABOR  ARBITRATION  PLAN 
READY  FOR  A.  N.  P.  A. 


(Continued  from  page  6) 


Newsprint  will  probably  therefore 
cause  considerable  discussion  when  it  is 
brought  up  for  discussion  among  other 
topics  which  will  be  put  before  the 
members  for  debate  by  William  B. 
Bryant,  publisher  of  the  Paterson  (N. 
J.)  Press-Guardian,  chairman  of  the 
topics  committee,  who  presides  at  A.  N. 
P.  A.  meetings. 

Committees,  whose  chairmen  will  make 
reports,  at  the  convention  follow ; 

Special  Standing  Committee: — Chair¬ 
man,  Harvey  J.  Kelly,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Chas.  H.  Taylor,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe; 

E.  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News. 
Open  Shop  Committee: — (Thairman, 

Chas.  A.  Webb,  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citi¬ 
zen;  Harry  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
(Cal.)  Times;  H.  H.  Conland,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant;  E.  H.  Harris, 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium;  L. _  K. 
Nicholson.  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune;  J.  S.  Parks,  Fort  Smith 
(Aric.)  Southwest  American;  Robert  L. 
Smith,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette; 
Rowe  Stewart,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Rec¬ 
ord;  J.  L.  Sturtevant,  Wausau  (Wis.) 
Daily  Record-Herald.  Manager,  H.  W. 
Flagg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Printing  Trades  Schools  Committee: 
— Chairman,  Victor  F.  Ridder,  New 
York  Staats-Herald;  Benjamin  H.  An¬ 
thony,  Neiv  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard; 
J.  D.  Barnum,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard;  F.  J,  Burd,  Vancouver  (B. 
C.)  Daily  Province;  Frank  E.  Gannett, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union;  Wm. 

F.  Schmick,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun; 
C.  A.  Webb,  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen. 

Traffic  Committee: — Chairman,  E.  M. 
Antrim,  Chicago  Tribune;  E.  K.  Bixby, 
Muskogee  (Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix; 
Wm.  L.  McLean,  Jr.,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  A.  R.  Michener,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph;  S.  R.  Winch,  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal;  Manager,  W.  J. 
Mathey,  270  Madison  Avc.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Mechanical  Committee:  —  Chairman, 
(jeorge  M.  Rogers,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  Timothy  Beacon,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  New  York;  A.  H. 


Burns,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  A. 
W.  Fell,  Williamsport,  Pa.;  (Thas.  F. 
Hart,  Neiv  York  Times;  F.  H.  Keefe, 
Nezi'burgh  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News;  John 
W.  Park,  Chicago  Tribune;  Manager, 
W.  E.  Wines,  270  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

Postal  Committee : — Chairman,  J.  D. 
Barnum,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Stand¬ 
ard;  Benjamin  H.  Anthony,  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Stcuidard;  E.  H.  Baker, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  J.  A.  Blondell, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun;  Louis  H.  Brush, 
East  Uzvrpool  (O.)  Reznew;  Gardner 
Cowles,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  & 
Tribune-Capital;  Howard  Davis,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  A.  L.  Fish,  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Telegram;  Homer 
Gard,  Hamilton  (O.)  Journal;  W.  W, 
Hawkins,  New  York  Telegram;  David 
W.  Howe,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press; 
A.  L.  Miller,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En¬ 
quirer;  F.  .\.  Miller,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune;  G.  J.  Palmer,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle;  E.  B.  Piper,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian;  Chas.  A.  Webb,  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen. 

Paper  Committee : — Chairman,  S.  E. 
Thomason,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Morning 
Tribune;  E.  P.  Adler,  Davenport  (la.) 
Times;  Geo.  T.  (Cameron,  San  Francis¬ 
co  (Cal.)  Chronicle;  M.  F.  Hanson, 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald;  F.  I.  Ker, 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator;  Paul  Pat¬ 
terson.  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun;  E.  Lan¬ 
sing  Ray,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat. 

National  Forest  Resources  Committee : 
— Chairman,  E.  H.  Baker,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  Benjamin  H.  Anthony, 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard;  Harry 
Chandler,  I.os  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times; 
R.  R.  McCormick,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Trib¬ 
une;  E.  B.  Piper,  Portia^  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian;  T.  W.  Williams,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sun-Telep’aph 

Radio  Committees — (Thairman,  B.  T. 
McCanna,  Chicago  Tribune;  Amon  G. 
Carter,  Forth  Worth  (Texas)  Star- 
Telegram;  Louis  Hannoch,  Nezvark 
(N.  J.)  Sunday  Call;  J.  R.  Knowland 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Trilmne;  W,  H.  Pet- 
tibone,  Detroit  Free  Press;  E.  B.  Piper, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian;  Elzey  Rob¬ 
erts,  St.  I.ouis  (Mo.)  Star;  H.  S.  Scott, 
Detroit  News;  Rowe  Stewart,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record. 


months  of  1928  they  \ised  213,542 
more  lines  in  the  BANNER  than 
in  the  other  paper,  or  an  increase 
of  51,548  lines  over  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  in  1927. 

Such  preference  is  based  on  the 
BANNER’S  fifty-two-year  rec¬ 
ord  as  the  leading  paper  cover¬ 
ing  the  steady-growing  Nash¬ 
ville  market. 

The  BANNER’S  pulling  power 
rests  not  only  on  its  intensive  cir¬ 
culation  coverage  of  more  than 
66,000  unduplicated,  home  de¬ 
livery,  but  upon  its  preeminence 
as  a  real  newspaper  with  a  reader 
confidence  second  to  none. 

In  Nashville,  it's— 

The  Banner 


No  Premiums  No  Contests 
No  “Special  Editions**  No  Artificial  Stimuli 


BENJAMIN  &  KENTNOR  CO. 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  LOS  ANGELES 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

JOEL  C.  HARRIS,  JR.,  Atlanta,  Southern  Representative 
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//  see  uou 

on  the  balcony  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs  at  the 
ANPA  Convention. 

NnA  S 'iriJice,  Inc^ 

The  World's  Greatest  Nevfspaper  feafure  Service — Backed  bp  35  Years'  Experience 
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NEW  INVENTION  “SETS  TYPE”  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY 


“Luminot5T3e”  Gives  Unlimited  Range  of  Sizes  and  Styles  on  One  Glass  Cylinder — Hungarian  Inventors 
to  Have  Machine  in  United  States  in  Few  Months — To  Market  at  About  $4,000 


RUSH  SCRANTON  PLANT  ALTERATIONS 


This  connected  with  the  photo-  ■  ^ 

graphing  unit  by  a  cable  which  has  H 

many  wires  as  there  are  cups  on  the 
wheel.  The  cable  might  reach  from  the 

New  York  office  of  a  press  association  to  - ^ - - - 

its  San  Francisco  paper.  r  ,  r-  .  .i.  . 

The  second  unit  contains  the  glass  type  ^  A.  _Watre_s  of  the  Scranton  publicans  press 

cylinder,  an  electric  lighting  device  and  (Pa.)  Republtcan  this  week  announced  room, 
the  equivalent  of  a  camera.  that  alterations  have  already  been  started  The  news  roo 

When  the  operator  at  Unit  1  pleases,  on  the  Thomas  building  at  332-334  and  the  Republican 

he  presses  a  key  which  photographs  336  North  Washington  avenue,  purchased  Times  building, 

everything  he  has  “set”  in  successive  last  week  for  the  new  home  of  the  stallation  of  tht 

operations.  If  he  has  pressed  five  keys.  Republican.  It  will  replace  the  plant  will  require  soi 

there  will  be  five  separate  photographing  destroyed  by  fire  and  according  to  Col.  ready  to  open 
operations  in  Unit  2,  but  carried  out  so  Watres’  plans  it  will  house  the  Republi-  use  the  Times  p 
swiftly  that  five  of  50  operations  are  can  forces  within  six  weeks.  at  the  Republic; 

almost  instantaneous.  The  Thomas  building  is  a  fire  proof  to  the  Times. 

The  letter  or  character  indicated  is  structure  and  was  erected  a  few  years  Col.  Watres  ! 
thrust  into  line  on  the  glass  cylinder;  an  ago  for  a  garage.  It  is  three  stories  tery  of  type  s 
electric  spark  flashes  and  the  light  which  high  and  has  a  basement  in  which  room  installed,  also 
will  make  the  picture  starts  down  through  was  provided  for  500  autos.  The  base-  outfit.  Orders  i 
a  lens  toward  a  strip  of  film.  But  curious  ment  will  now  be  turned  into  the  Re-  equipment,  it  v 


MIEHLE  ISSUES  BONDS 
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them  all 


SUa£f  a  Ce/n£u/cn^ 

Ault  6?  Wiborg  Inks  are  known  wherever  better  printing  is 
done  because  good  printing  depends  largely  upon  the  quality  of 
ink  used.  Whether  it  is  a  Daily  Newspaper,  Intaglio  Section, 
or  a  Colored  Comic  Supplement,  AULT  6s?  WIBORG  INKS 
stand  out  as  the  first  aid  to  printers  and  publishers. 

Our  large  modern  plants  and  distributing  branches  both  here  and  abroad, 
manned  by  experts  in  every  Department,  insure  prompt,  efficient  seryice. 

'Me  QuM  ^  Co. 

BRANCHES 

UNITED  STATES  Atlanta.  Ga.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Houston,  Texas;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  New  Orleans,  La. ; 
New  York.  N.  Y.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Richmond,  Va.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  San  Francisco,  Cal,  FOREIGN  BRANCHES - 
London,  E.  C.,  Eng.;  Manila.  P.  I.;  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  IN  CANADA — Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver 
IN  CHINA- -Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Canton.  IN  ARGENTINE — B.ienos  Aires,  Rosario.  Mendoza,  Tucuman. 
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After  17  years 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


Reaffirms  William  R*  Nelson’s  Faith 
in  Goss  Equipment 


The  founder  of  The  Kansas  City  Star  was  at  the  helm  when  that 
celebrated  newspaper  was  first  GOSS  equipped  throughout  in  1911. 
Several  additions  were  made  later.  This  year  growing  demands  have 
led  The  Star  to  install  a  complete  new  GOSS  pressroom,  consisting 
of  36  GOSS  High  Speed  Low  Construction  Units  with  12  Pairs  of 
Folders.  Presses  are  arranged  in  three  rows  of  12  units  each. 

Goss  takes  pride  in  this  new  vote  of  confidence  —  a  faith  that  has 
endured  the  passage  of  the  years  and  day  by  day  association. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factories,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

220  West  Forty-Second  Street  707  Call  Building 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company  of  England,  Ltd.,  London 


Tw  AR’S  Press  Room  where  36  Goss  High  Speed  Low  Construction  Press  Units 
I  with  12  pairs  of  Goss  Folders  are  being  installed 


(24  Units  and  8  Pairs  of  Folders  Already  in  Operation) 


CHOICE  OF 

SUCCESSFUL 

PUBLISHERS 

EVERYWHERE 
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CERTIFIED  PERFORMANCE 

In  New  York  City 


I 


N  the  foundries  of  the  following  daily 
newspapers  in  Greater  New  York,  Certi¬ 
fied  Dry  Mats  are  doing  their  bit  in  helping 
along  the  production  of  cleanly  and  clearly 
printed  papers. 


Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
Brooklyn  Daily  Times 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union 
Long  Island  Daily  Star 
Long  Island  Daily  Press 
New  York  Evening  Post 
New  York  Jewish  Day 
New  York  Jewish  Forward 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph 
New  York  Staats  Zeitung 
New  York  Sun 
New  York  Times 
New  York  Volkszeitung 
New  York  Wall  Street  Journal 
New  York  World 


While  in  New  York  we  respectfully  suggest 
that  you  verify  the  performance  of  Certifieds 
in  any  of  these  plants  and  form  your  own  con¬ 
clusions.  Then  when  you  go  back  home  why 
not  try  some  Certifieds  in  your  own  plant  under 
your  own  working  conditions. 

Performance  counts — that  is  why  we  once 
again  invite  you  to  COMPARE. 

Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 

340  Madison  Avenue  «  «  «  4  «  New  York,  N.  Y. 

for  wet  mat  printing  with  DRY  MAT  facility — use  Certifieds 


MADE  IN  U.  S.  A. 
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BAKER  PROPOSED  TRANS-ATLANTIC  FUGHT 
BY  CHAMBERUN  IN  1925 


The 

Indianapolis 

News 


is  the  one 
Indianapolis 
newspaper 
that  readers 
expect 

the  most  of — 
and  get 

the  most  from! 


— and  the 
same  relationship 
exists  between 
The  News 
and  its 
advertisers 


<The.  Indianapolis  News 

^hc  Indianapolis  Radius 

DON.  BRIDGE,  Advertising  Manager 

dan  a.  CARROLL  J-  E.  LUTZ 

New  \ork.  jjj,  ^2nd  St.  Ch>cmgo.  3,^^ 

Xcu's  City  Circulation  Is  Over  93%  Home-Delivered 


Shown  above  (left  to  right):  H.  B.  Baker,  general  manager  of  Pacific  &  Atlantic 
Photos  Inc.,  C.  Bellanca,  airplane  designer,  Clarence  Chamberlin,  the  aviator,  and 
Arthur  Sorenson,  news  editor  of  P.  &  A. 

HB.  BAKER,  general  manager  of  “After  he  had  taken  the  pictm  es, 

*  Pacific  &  Atlantic  Photos,  Inc.,  Chamberlin  brought  them  himself  to  the 
tried  to  get  the  Chicago  Tribune  inter-  office.  We  were  so  busy  we  simply 
ested  in  financing  Oarence  Chamberlin  grabbed  the  plates  from  him  with  a 
in  a  trans- Atlantic  flight  in  1925,  two  brief  thank  you,  and  he  left  without  a 
year’s  before  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh’s  word  as  to  what  he  was  going  to  charge 
success,  it  is  revealed  in  Chamberlin’s  us  for  risking  his  life  to  get  them.’’ 
book  “Record  Flights.”  In  writing  the  Next  day  Chamberlin  called  P.  &  A. 
book.  Chamberlin  was  assisted  by  Carl  on  the  telephone  to  ask  if  the  pictures 
B.  .Mien  of  the  New  York  World,  and  had  come  out  all  right.  They  were 
it  contains  many  references  to  newspaper  splaidid. 

men.  “I  _ wanted  to  ask  you  what  you  thought 

The  plan  which  Chamberlin  broached  the  job  was  worth?’’  Chamberlin  asked, 
to  Baker,  and  which  Baker  unsuccess-  ‘  your  own  price,”  Baker  re- 

fully  tried  to  sell  to  his  superiors,  was  jdied,  quaking  inwardly,  however,  and 
that  the  aviator  should  first  try  to  set  hoping  the  aviator  would  not  hold  a 
an  endurance  record,  flying  between  New  matter  of  risking  his  life  too  dearly. 

York  and  Chicago,  and  winding  up  at  “Would  ?75  be  too  much?”  Cham- 
the  latter  city.  After  his  airplane  had  wrlin  asked, 
been  tested  this  way,  he  was  to  fly  the  It  was  not. 

Atlantic  to  Paris  and  claim  the  Orteig  .Another  famous  flyer  who  oiKe 
prize.  Oiamberlin  thought  the  Chicago  worked  for  P.  &  .A.,  is  Col.  Charles  A. 
Tribune  would  be  interested  because  of  Lindbergh  himself.  At  the  time  of  the 
the  connections  it  has  with  the  New  tornado  at  Murphysboro,  Ill.,  near  St. 
York  Daily  Neti's  and  the  Paris  Tribttne.  Louis,  two  years  ago,  Lindbergh  was 
All  the  backing  he  said  he  needed  at  ingage<l.  through  the  Robertson  Aircraft 
the  time  was  $15,000.  He  was  turned  Company,^  to  fly  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
down  because  then  he  was  little  known  Illinois  city  to  pick  up  pictures  P.  & 
as  an  aviator,  his  equipment  was  poor,  A.  expected  to  have  there  and  then 
and  the  airplane  he  proposed  to  use  to  speed  with  them  to  Chicago.  It  was 
fly  the  .\tlantic  was  still  only  on  paper,  arranged  that  Lindbergh  would  meet  the 
.\fter  his  failure  at  the  home  office,  P.  &  A.  photographer  at  the  Western 
Mr.  Raker  also  tried  to  sell  the  idea  to  Lninn  office. 

Ralph  E.  Renaud.  who  was  then  man-  -As  usual  Lindbergh  was  on  time.  He 
aging  editor  of  the  Ncu'  York  Herald  saw  a  numlier  of  photographers  lounging 
Tribune.  Mr.  Baker  said  that  Mr.  Re-  ab<nit  the  doorway  of  the  telegraph 
naud  likewise  declined  to  gamble  on  office. 

the  undertaking,  chiefly  because  he  hesi-  “\\  hich  ^one  of  you  fellows  is  from 
tated  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  P.  &  A.?”  he  asked, 
sending  any  man  to  what  lookeil  like  ”1  am,”  one  of  the  men  answered, 
certain  death.  ^  Lindbergh  asked  him  for  the  plates 

“Oiamberlin  in  1925  was  virtually  a  he  was  supposed  to  take  and  fly  to 
member  of  the  P.  &  A.  Staff,”  Mr.  Chicago.  The  photographer  handed 

Baker  told  Editor  &  Pi-bi.isher  this  him  a  bundle. 

week.  “More  than  any  other  pilot  now  The  only  hitch  was.  as  Baker  recalled 

in  the  news,  Chamberlin  has  a  news  it.  the  P.  &  A.  photographer  had  been 

sense.  He  is  a  good  photographer,  too,  late.  He  was  not  there  when  Lind- 
and  has  done  a  lot  of  work  for  us  when  bergh  reached  the  Western  Union  office 
we  have  needed  aerial  photography.  at  the  right  time. 

“I  recall  the  Dover,  N.  J.,  explosion  Lindbergh  readied  Chicago,  making 
particularly.  You  remember  the  arsenal  record  time  for  the  distance.  The  plates 
caught  fire,  and  16-inch  shells  were  be-  were  opened  and  it  was  found  they 
ing  thrown  all  over  the  country  side,  were  all  unexposed.  They  had  been 
To  get  pictures  (Chamberlin  had  to  fly  handed  him  by  the  photographer  of  an 
100  feet  above  the  havoc.  opposition  syndicate. 
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BONUS  PLAN  PRAISED  AS  METHOD  OF 
OVERCOMING  SALESMEN’S  INERTIA 


Low  Salaried  Workers  Often  Satisfied  with  Minimum  Results — 
Show  Speed  When  Offered  Chance  to 
Improve  Their  Pay 


By  A.  J.  SLOMANSON 


^\VO  shoe-shine  urchins  were  over- 
heard  in  conversation  in  City  Hall 
Park  the  other  day. 

One  asked  the  other,  “Do  you  have  to 
give  your  money  to  your  old  lady  ?” 

“Hell,  yeah,”  was  the  rejoinder,  “boy, 
if  I  kept  all  the  money  myself,  I  would 
make  five  times  as  much,  and  I’d  make  it, 
too.  I  would  get  up  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  believe  me.  I’d  make  people 
take  shines.” 

This  psychology  of  earning  power  does 
not  alone  apply  to  this  little  bootblack,  but 
to  practically  every  man  w'ho  is  striving  to 
make  a  living.  Give  him  an  opportunity 
to  make  more  money  and  he  will  make  it. 
Most  publishers  set  a  limit  to  their  sales¬ 
men’s  salaries,  and  consequently  a  great 
many  salesmen  feel  that  they  cannot  earn 
any  more  and  take  the  little  bootblack’s 
attitude  about  work — start  late  and  be¬ 
come  somewhat  apathetic  in  their  solicita¬ 
tions. 

Most  publishers  want  their  salesmen  to 
produce  first  and  then  get  the  higher  in¬ 
come,  but  unfortunately  the  majority  of 
new  salesmen  who  start  at  a  low  salary 
have  difficulty  in  getting  business  at  the 
start,  and  if  their  rise  is  not  meteoric 
they  automatically  become  callers  at  the 
agencies,  feeling  that  as  long  as  they  re¬ 
port  the  status  of  different  accounts  their 
employers  are  getting  sufficient  returns 
for  the  low  salaries  paid,  and  it  becomes 
a  habit. 

There  are  other  salesmen,  however, 
who  are  more  fortunate.  For  example, 
there  are  many  occasions  when  an  agency 
telephones  a  newspaper’s  or  special  rep¬ 
resentative’s  office  and  ask^  for  a  sales¬ 
man  to  call  on  the  space  buyer,  and  upon 
his  visit  he  gets  a  large  contract  without 
any  sales  effort  whatever.  Of  course, 
when  the  salesman  returns  to  the  office, 
the  mere  fact  that  he  has  the  contract 
increases  his  prestige  ten-fold  in  the  eyes 
of  his  superiors,  and  he  accordingly  gets 
a  higher  salary.  This  is  usually  the  rea¬ 
son  why  some  of  the  less  able  salesmen 
earn  more  money  than  those  with  more 
ability.  The  latter,  sometimes,  just  do 
not  get  the  “breaks”  even  though  they 
are  working  strenuously  in  selling  the 
papers’  features  and  markets  to  the  space 
buyers  and  constantly  building  such  good 
wiil  that  will  inevitably  produce  the 
business. 

It  would  be  folly  for  a  publisher  to 
give  an  incompetent  salesman  a  high 
wage  for  any  lengfth  of  time,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  obvious  that  a  certain  gauge 
should  be  used  in  determining  the  sales¬ 
men’s  salaries. 

David  A.  Schulte,  one  of  the  leading 
retail  tobacco  merchants  of  the  world, 
said:  “To  make  money,  let  others  make 
money  is  my  theory  of  success.  The 
way  I  got  rich  is  easy.  I  gave  other 
men  an  incentive  to  make  money  for  me. 
The  men  who  applied  all  these  years  for 
jobs  with  me  are  the  same  men,  no  bet¬ 
ter  and  no  worse,  than  those  who  applied 
for  jobs  with  my  competitors.  But  I 
made  my  men  work  by  the  only  process 
by  which  you  can  make  men  work  hard 
and  keep  them  happy,  and  that  is  I  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  feel  in  cash  the 
results  of  the  work  they  were  doing.” 

There  is  considerable  truth  in  what 
Mr.  Schulte  says,  and  his  logic  could  just 
as  well  be  applied  to  the  business  of  sell¬ 
ing  space.  Publishers  are  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  their  salesmen  for  their 
volume  of  business,  and  unless  they  are 
happy  and  contented  in  their  work,  un¬ 
less  they  apply  their  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  push  with  all  their  force  they 
will  never  prosper  the  way  they  might. 
And  a  publisher  can  never  expect  his 
salesmen  to  really  strain  themselves  un¬ 
less  their  efforts  are  adequately  re¬ 
warded.  Some  publishers  may  feel  that 
their  salesmen  are  being  paid  in  propor¬ 


tion  to  their  efforts.  Probably  they  are, 
but  if  some  kind  of  a  bonus  were  offered 
them  as  a  further  incentive  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  work  harder  for  in¬ 
creased  linage.  The  bonus  arrangement 
would  put  the  question  of  increased  sal¬ 
ary  up  to  the  space  salesmen,  and  with 
such  an  opportunity  they  would  strive 
to  earn  more  money  even  if  they  would 
have  to  get  up  early  and  work  late  as  the 
little  bootblack  would  do. 


BLACK  TOURING  FOR  ROTARY 

Norman  B.  Black,  publisher  of  the 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum  and  a  director  of 
International  Rotary,  is  making  a  tour  of 
New  England,  attending  district  Rotary 
conferences.  He  will  also  attend  a  con¬ 
ference  at  St.  John’s  New  Foundland. 
He  will  return  to  New  York  April  25  for 
the  N.  P.  A.  meeting  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  His  son,  Norman  D.  Black  will 
also  be  present  at  the  convention. 


JOURNALISM  CONGRESS  FORMED 

Organization  of  the  first  Southern 
Journalism  Congress  was  effected  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  call  issued  by  Dr.  C.  D. 
Johnson,  head  of  the  Baylor  University 
school  of  journalism,  following  the  close 
of  Baylor's  s.'crnd  ?nnu?l  Journalism 
Week,  April  13.  Prof.  E.  C.  Schroeder, 
head  of  the  journalism  department.  Col¬ 
lege  of  Industrial  ,\rts,  Denton,  Texas, 
was  named  president. 


ROBILLARD  HONORED 

Charles  Robillard,  dean  of  French- 
Canadian  journalists  was  honored  by  his 
friends  at  a  dinner  at  the  Qub  Canadian, 
Montreal,  April  14.  Mr.  Robillard  re¬ 
lated  incidents  of  his  40  years  in  journal¬ 
ism. 


FLEW  TO  “CHI”  FOR  STORY 

S.  F.  Newt  City  Editor  First  Local  Man 
to  Interview  Giannini 

Assigning  himself  to  a  story,  Reed 
Hayes,  city  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Daily  Xe7t’s  hopped  by  airplane  to  Chicago 
and  obtained  one 
of  the  biggest 
stories  of  the 
year  from  the 
point  of  reader 
interest  in  San 
Francisco. 

“The  story  of 
the  Bank  of  Italy 
and  A.  P.  Gi¬ 
annini,”  still  ap¬ 
pearing  in  daily 
instalments  in  the 
News,  is  the  yarn 
that  Hayes 
grabbed  with  the 
use  of  an  air¬ 
plane’s  wings. 

Climbing  into  the  cabin  of  a  Boeing 
-^ir  Transport  Iplane  at  the  Oakland 
Airport,  across  the  bay  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  at  7 :30  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
Feb.  29,  Hayes  headed  East.  At  5 :45 
Central  Standard  time  the  next  morning 
he  was  in  Chicago,  just  in  time  to  catch 
A.  P.  Giannini,  famous  San  Francisco 
linancier,  who  was  returning  to  his  native 
city  after  completing  the  merger  which 
linked  the  Bank  of  Italy  and  tlie  Bank 
of  .America. 

Both  Giannini  and  Hayes  returned  by 
train,  so  that  the  News  city  editor  had 
three  days  in  which  to  collect  the  pre¬ 
liminary  data  for  “The  Story  of  the 
Bank  of  Italy”  and  to  get  a  great  deal 
of  additional  information. 

Hayes  had  all  his  information  before 
reporters  who  had  been  sent  from  San 
Francisco  by  rail  boarded  the  Giannini 
train  at  Reno  and  other  points. 


Serial  Rights 

HOOVER 

’'The  Presidency  and  Hoover,” 

By 

SAMUEL  CROWTHER 

For  Immediate  Release 


H.  G.  Wells 

"The  Open  Conspiracy,” 

By 

H.  G.  WELLS 

For  Release  May  20 


Application  for  these  first 
serial  rights  may  by  made  to 

Doubleday-Doran  Syndicate 

244  Madison  Avenue 

FIVE  BLOCKS  FROM  THE  WALDORF-ASTORIA 
Telephone,  ASH  land  6800 
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there  is  a 

Y  SUBSTITUTE 

^  jhr  bulk  circulation 


If  space  buyers,  sales 
numagers  and  advertis- 
ing  managers  of  nation- 
ally  advertised  products 
could  spend  thirty  days 
in  Fort  Wayne,  The 
Journal-Gazette  would 
carry  more  total  lineage 
than  any  paper  in  its 
class  in  America,  morn- 
ing  or  evening. 


One  instance  where  QUALITY  triumphs  over  QUANTITY 


$1,500,000  A  YEAR 
for  Dairy  Products 

$5,000,000  A  YEAR 
for  Cattle  and  Hogs 

lyylOST  o£  these  millions  of  dollars  paid  the 
farmers  are  returned  to  Fort  Wayne  mer¬ 
chants,  all  of  whom  sell  nationally  advertised 
products.  Here  is  a  rich  market  to  which 
every  national  advertiser  should  appeal.  , 

The  Journal-Gazette  Gives  Com¬ 
plete  Coverage  to  This 
Important  Field 


HE  FORT  WAYNE  JOURNAL-GAZETTE,  with  an  approximate 
daily  circulation  of  over  40,000  is  one  of  the  three  leading  morning 
newspapers  in  America  in  the  100,000  class.  Fort  Wayne  is  the  fifth 
largest  interurban  center  in  the  United  States — it  is  the  shopping  mecca 
of  the  300,000  people  within  its  trading  radius,  a  territory  comprising 
one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the  'entire  state.  The  Journal-Gazette 
covers  this  territCry  so  completely  that  it  must  be  included  in  every  schedule,  regardless 
of  whether  QUALITY  or  QUANTITY  coverage  is  wanted. 

Local  stores  recognize  this  fact  with  the  result  that  the  department  stores  of  the  city 
carry  practically  full  copy  in  The  Journal-Gazette.  Two  of  these  stores  will  each  carry 
approximately  600,000  lines  this  year.  One  men’s  store,  the  largest  in  northern  Indiana, 
will  carry  320,000  lines  in  1928  and  attributes  its  great  growth  to  the  large  copy 
carried  in  the  morning  newspaper. 


The  Journal-Gazette  carried  a  total  of  more  than  Ten  Million  Lines  in  1927. 


How  The 

Journal-Gazette  Com¬ 
pares  with  Other  Leading 
Morning  Dailies  in  Circulation 
in  Cities  up  to  125,000  Population 

Times-Union, 

Jacksonville,  Fla . 49,284 

Journal. Gazette, 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind . 41,757 

Observer, 

Charlotte,  N.  C . ..39,875 

Gazette, 

Little  Rock,  Ark . 41,257 

Tribune, 

Tampa,  Fla . 38,733 

Journal, 

Sioux  City,  la .  36,295 

Knickerbocker-  Press, 

Albany,  N.  Y . 35,507 

Call, 

Allentown,  Pa . .,,,,,  . . 33  477 

News-Trlbune, 

Duluth,  Minn . 31,866 

Courier, 

Evansville,  Ind . 29,841 

Figures  taken  from  Editor 
and  Publisher  Year 
Book  for 
1928 


,  The  high  standing  of  The  Journal-Gazette  as  a  leader  in  its  class  is  attested  to  by 
its  tremendous  local  lineage,  the  responsiveness  of  its  readers  to  advertised  products  in 
its  columns,  the  united  support  of  the  people  in  this  rich  territory  and  the  unanimous 
endorsement  of  any  national  advertiser  who  has  ever  used  its  columns  and  received  the 
benefit  of  the  matchless  co-operation  of  the  Merchandising  Department. 


iTThere  is  a  Substitute  for  '^Bulk  Circulation  "  - - - 

the  answer  is  the 

Fort\^yae  Journal-Gazette 

PORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


CTlepresented  in  the  National  ^ield  b 


STOR.Y.  BRjOOKS  ^  FINLE 


7 


L.  G.  ELLINGHAM,  Publisher 


A.  SCHAEFER,  Advertising  Director 
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EDITORIAL  WRITER  MUST  BE  A  MIXTURE 
OF  SAGACITY,  INDIGNATION  AND  WIT 

Flippancy  Is  Dynamite,  Irony  and  Satire  Dangerous  Weapons 
Says  Harold  M.  Anderson  of  N.  Y.  Sun,  Writer  of 
‘‘Lindbergh  Flies  Alone”  Editorial 


answer  to  the  question,  “What  is  of  Mayor  Thompson  of  Chicago  in  his 
an  editorial  writer?”  was  given  re-  campaign  for  eradication  of  British  in- 


cently  in  an  address  delivered  by  Harold 
M.  Anderson  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
Mr.  Anderson  wrote  the  editorial  “Lind¬ 
bergh  Flies  Alone,”  which  was  widely 
considered  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
editorial  articles  of  recent  journalistic 
history. 

“Editorial  writers,”  he  said,  “share  the 
common  woes,  the  common  disappoint¬ 
ments;  they  are  set  off  from  the  routine 
workers  by  unfeigned  enthusiasm  for 
their  calling  and  the  shocking  hats  they 
permit  themselves  to  wear. 

“Four  elementary  things  the  editorial 
writer  must  know  how  to  use;  they  arc 
the  A  B  C  D  of  his  kit  of  mental  tools : 
Almanac,  biography,  cyclopedia  and  dic¬ 
tionary.  They  are  aids  to  understanding, 
props  to  accuracy  that  lie  at  the  hand 
of  every  man;  few  know  how  to  utilize 
them.  They  foil  the  misquoter.  They 


flucnces  in  American  public  life.  Ex¬ 
perience  and  instinct  support  the  opinion 
that  this  was  a  good  ^itorial  page,  its 
articles  covering  a  wide  range  of  in¬ 
terests,  appealing  to  a  variety  of  tastes. 
You  will  acknowledge  that  partisan  poli¬ 
tics  did  not  dominate  it. 

“Writing  for  the  press  in  its  news 
columns  and  in  its  editorial  columns  is 
an  art.  Time  was  when  the  nervous, 
condensed,  electric  English  of  the  news¬ 
paper  was  reprobated  by  the  janitors  of 
the  language  who  sit  in  secluded  studies. 
In  tones  of  disdain  they  called  it  jour¬ 
nalese.  It  was  and  is  in  fact  the  living 
language  of  the  race  shorn  of  artificiali¬ 
ties  and  affections  of  the  closet.  It  is 
the  weapon  and  armor  of  men  who  con¬ 
quer  wildernesses,  subjugate  the  forces 
of  nature,  lift  mankind  nearer  the  stars. 
Good  journalese  is  the  best  English.  An 


pierce  the  fragile  shell  of  plausible  mis-  enlightened  puMic.  schooled  by  the  press 
statement.  They  expose  the  rogue.  They  to.  understanding  of  its  environment, 

privileges  and  obligatimis,  is  testimony 
to  its  efficacy.  Caution  bids  me  name 
no  living  men  as  example :  Edward  P. 
Mitchell  could  and  did  make  a  nation 
envision  and  demand  the  Panama  Canal 
to  serve  its  needs  where  Henry  James 
could  not  have  convinced  its  people  that 
water  runs  down  hill.  If  you  have  been 
told  that  newspaper  English  is  not  good 
English  read  tomorrow’s  newspaper  with 


set  the  blunderer  right.  They  buttress 
logic.  They  recall  the  forgotten  fact 
which  exposes  the  falsity  of  lopsided 
theory.  If  ever  a  union  of  editorial 
writers  be  formed  it  will  inevitably  elect 
Dr.  Johnson  and  John  Bartlett  as  its 
patrons  and  Noah  Webster  as  its  ser¬ 
geant-at-arms,  just  as  a  savings  bank 
turns  to  Ben  Franklin  as  its  human 
symbol 


REPORTERS  PUT  OUT 
BREMEN  EXTRA 

'T'HE  Lynbrook  (N.  Y.)  Nassau 
-*■  Daily  Star  published  a  “re¬ 
porter's”  extra,  April  13,  to  put  on 
the  street  the  news  of  the  Bremen’s 
landing  on  Creenely  Island.  When 
the  Bremen  news  reached  the  Star 
office,  no  editorial  executives  could 
be  found,  so  John  J  Kelly, 
sports  writer,  W.  Forrest  Croker, 
Thomas  C.  Power,  and  Charles  L. 
Becker,  reporters,  rolled  up  their 
sleeves,  and  with  the  aid  of  Ted 
Fratz  of  the  composing  room,  and 
Purnell  Could  of  the  advertising 
department,  got  out  the  extra. 
Oscar  Julius,  treasurer  of  the  Hunt- 
over  Press,  publishers  of  the  Star, 
issued  the  initial  order  for  the 
extra. 

When  the  papers  were  off  the 
press,  the  reporters  and  their  fel¬ 
low  staff  men  grabbed  their  hats 
and  scattered  to  the  streets  of  eight 
different  villages  to  sell  the  extra. 

Col.  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  former 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Italy, 
Japan  and  Brazil,  is  publisher  of 
the  Star.  Edwin  C.  Smith  is  editor 
and  William  H.  Thompson  is  asso¬ 
ciate  editor. 


"A  question  often  asked  is  "What 
should  an  ideal  editorial  writer  do  to 
fulfill  best  his  function  as  expositor,  in¬ 
structor,  guide  and  corrector  for  the 
millions  who  look  to  newspapers  for 
counsel  in  all  affairs  of  life?’  No  answer 
yet  framed  is  adequate;  perhaps  an  an¬ 
swer  is  not  needed,  for  that  terror 
inspiring  figure,  the  Ideal,  has  not  ap- 


NELSON  PORTRAIT  PRESENTED  TO  SCHOOL 


A  certain  facility  in  writing  may  be  a  dictionary  and  try  the  same  experiment  peared  in  the  fiesh  in  any  calling  followed 
assumed.  If  any  of  you  doubt  this  try  with  an  essay  by  Walter  Pater,  one  of  by  Man. 
to  write  clearly  and  in  reasonable  length  the  most  accomplished  stylists  the  race  “But  of  near-ideal  editorial  writers 
the  thought  inspired  in  you  by  the  news  has  produced  there  are  many;  they  answer  this  ques- 

that  Italy  has  again  defied  the  League  oi 
Nations  or  that  a  toad  has  lived  thirty- 
one  years  shut  up  in  the  cornerstone  of  a 
Texas  court  house. 

“Joseph  Pulitzer  is  reported  as  saying 
that  he  would  have  no  editorial  writer 
on  his  staff  who  did  not  enter  the  office 
every  morning  in  a  rage  over  some  in¬ 
justice.  Mr.  Pulitzer  was  cabbie  of 
sup^ying  the  calmness  required  in  treat¬ 
ment  of  every  question.  Rage  is  not  a 
sound  councillor ;  yet  honest  indig;nation 
has  its  place  in  the  composition  of  effec¬ 
tive  articles.  So,  also,  do  tolerant 
shrewdness,  good  humor,  wit.  acceptance 
of  fact  and  as  rare  seasonings,  satire  and 
irony.  But  satire  and  irony  are  danger¬ 
ous  when  vended  in  the  public  market. 

W’e  write  for  hasty  readers.  Simple, 
straightforward,  plain  talk  is  what  they 
seek  in  expositions  of  the  unusual,  the 
puzzling,  the  significant  in  the  news. 

And  entertainment,  too ;  entertainment 
perhaps  most  of  all  when,  pointing  a 
moral  without  pulling  a  long  face,  it  can 
be  inserted  into  discussion  of  heavy 
topics.  But  flippancy  dynamites  con¬ 
fidence. 

“The  editorial  writer  seeks  variety.  He 
knows  that  man  does  not  live  by  politics 
alone.  Man  lives  by  automobile,  statu¬ 
ary,  radio,  fine  paintings,  brotherly  love ; 
by  the  things  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  by 
the  rhetoric  of  the  forum.  I  took  at 
random  one  of  the  Sun’s  editorial  pages 
to  count  the  articles  and  classify  the 
topics.  That  day  the  Sim  printed  nine 
editorial  articles  and  one  editorial  para- 
grapli.  The  topics  treated  were :  Italy’s 
second  defiance  of  the  League  of  Nations 
on  a  major  question;  the  bill  in  the 
Legislature  to  punish  receivers  of  stolen 
go^s;  the  consolidation  of  bureaus  in 
the  finance  department  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  city;  the  herding  of  reindeer  in 
Alaska  by  airplane;  the  legal  accuracy 
of  Dickens’s  report  of  the  trial  of  the 
celebrated  case  of  Bardell  v.  Pickwick ;  a 
questionnaire  prepared  by  college  students 
to  measure  the  brains  of  their  professors ; 
the  agitation  conducted  by  wives  of  men 
in  the  army  to  get  decent  living  quarters ; 
the  latest  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  on  voting  trusts;  the  situation  of 
commuters  on  Long  Island  in  their  fight 
against  higher  fares ;  the  performances 


Photo  shows  oil  portrait  of  William  Rorkhill  Nelson,  founder  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  after  unveiling  in  the  news  room  of  the  University  Daily  Kansan  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  recently.  The  portrait,  which  was  given  to  the 
Department  of  Journalism  by  the  Daily  Kansan,  is  the  third  of  a  series  of 
American  Editors — Horace  Greeley  and  Joseph  Pulitzer  being  the  others.  The 
paintings  are  by  .Albert  H.  Clark  of  Kansas  City.  H.  J.  Haskell,  editorial 
writer  on  the  Star,  and  long  associated  with  Colonel  Nelson,  spoke  at  the 
presentation  ceremonies. 


tion  every  day  by  keeinng  cod  when 
others  lose  tempers,  by  getting  all  the 
facts  when  others  ^  off  at  half-cock,  by 
tempering  justice  with  mercy,  by  remem¬ 
bering  that  all  men  are  weak,  but  retain¬ 
ing  confidence  in  the  underling  sound 
common  sense  and  enduring  virtue  of  the 
American  people,  and  by  tecking  up  the 
efforts  of  those  who  have  learned  that 
human  nature  is  not  to  be  remodeled 
overnight  but  that  a  little  bettering  of  the 
lot  of  a  brother  or  sister  whose  luck  has 
gone  bad  is  worth  every  sacrifice  it  im¬ 
poses.” 

ADCRAFT  BUILDING 

PLANNED  IN  DETROIT 

1  - 

Twenty-Two  Story  Structure  Costing 
$2,000,000  Projected  to  House 
Club  and  Business  Firms 

Announcement  was  made  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Detroit  Adcraft 
Club  April  13  that  plans  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  erection  of  a  building  to 
lie  named  The  Adcraft  Building,  22 
stories  in  height,  to  be  constructed  on 
Bagley  Avenue,  immediately  adjoining 
the  proposed  Hotel  Detroit-Biltmore.  and 
financed  by  the  same  interests  planning 
the  construction  of  the  hotel.  The  .Ad¬ 
craft  Building  will  serve  as  headquarters 
for  the  Adcraft  Club  and  will  also  con¬ 
centrate  under  one  roof  a  large  number 
of  advertising  agencies,  artists,  publish¬ 
ers’  representatives,  etc. 

The  building,  which  will  cost  $2,000,- 
000,  will  be  of  concrete  and  steel  con¬ 
struction,  and  will  be  faced  with  terra¬ 
cotta  and  brick.  The  .Adcraft  Club  will 
occupy  at  least  one  entire  floor,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  announcement  of  Harold  M. 
Hastings,  secretary-manager  of  the  club. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  it  is  planned  to  have  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  auditorium  which  will  be  used  as 
a  means  of  advertising  Detroit  and  the 
entire  state  of  Michigan.  It  is  planned 
to  have  a  continuous  showing  from  10 
-A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.  of  manufacturing, 
residence,  aviation  and  resort  pictures 
from  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  third 
Joor  will  contain  exhibits  of  Michigan 
industries  and  products,  and  the  offices 
will  be  so  arranged  that  the  tenants  may 
display  their  advertising  work  through 
windows. 

BOARD  RUNS  PAPER 


Corpus  ChrisH  Caller  to  Operate  With¬ 
out  Business  Manager 

Following  the  resignation  of  Charles 
M.  Petty,  business  manager  of  the 
Corf>u.s  Christt  (Tex.)  Caller,  control  of 
the  paper  Iws  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  governing  board,  or  committee.  The 
committee  will  function  as  a  board  of 
crintrol,  the  paper  to  have  no  business 
manager. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  three 
members  of  the  staff — George  P.  Blevins, 
mechanical  superhitendent ;  George  K 
.Smith.  Jr.,  advertising  manager,  and  A. 
P.  Herndon,  managing  editor,  as  chair¬ 
man.  Daily  conferences  are  held.  Divis¬ 
ions  of  responsibility,  direct,  have  been 
trade  as  follow’s :  Classified  and  adver¬ 
tising.  Mr.  Smith ;  composing  room  and 
press  room.  Mr.  Blevins;  editorial  de¬ 
partment  and  circulation.  Mr.  Herndon. 
J.  T.  Patton,  formerly  ca.shier.  will  act 
as  purchasing  agent  and  auditor. 

Several  changes  in  the  staff  have  been 
made.  Mrs.  .A.  P.  Herndon  succeeds 
Mrs.  Lucille  Lawrence  Smith  as  society 
editor :  William  .Armour  succeeds  G.  P. 
Fulkerson  as  circulation  manager; 
fientry  Dueat,  former  editor  of  the 
Edinburg,  (Tex.)  Retdctr,  has  joined  the 
news  staff,  succeeding  R.  A.  Randolph. 


INJURED  EDITOR  CARRIES  ON 

Even  though  he  is  laid  up  with  a  frac¬ 
tured  hip  and  ankle.  J.  J.  Jordan,  editor 
of  the  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Blade,  whose  name 
has  been  connected  with  the  newspaper 
business  in  the  northwest  for  55  vears, 
continues  his  writing  at  home  although 
he  is  going  on  his  81st  year.  Mr.  Jordan 
celebrated  his  80th  birthday  March  18. 
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LITTLE  DRAMAS  IX  THE  LIFE  OF  A  GREAT  NEWSPAPER  SYSTEM 


“And  every  just  damage-claim  shall  be 
paid  in  full . .  .  without  the  delays  of  the  law^^ 
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Last  November,  a  great  disaster  occurred  in 
Pittsburgh.  An  explosion  of  giant  gas  tanks 
owned  by  a  public  utility  company  took  a 
heavy  toll  of  life  and  limb  and  destroyed  or 
damaged  over  800  homes. 

Three  days  later,  The  Pittsburgh  Press,  a 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD  Newspaper,  laid  before 
the  officials  of  the  public  utility  company  a 
suggested  plan  whereby  the  company  was  to 
settle  immediately  all  personal  damage-claims 
without  pressure  from  the  law. 

In  a  hne  humanitarian  spirit,  the  Company’s 
President,  A.  W.  Robertson,  promptly  ac¬ 
cepted  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Press.  Hos¬ 
pital  bills  and  personal  injury  claims  were  to  be 
paid  voluntarily.  Cash  settlements  were  to  be 
made  for  the  restoration  of  dwellings  and 
household  goods.  When  an  agreement  on  a 
proper  sum  could  not  be  reached,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  committee  was  to  umpire  the  differences. 

Under  this  peaceable  plan,  a  fortune  in  court 
costs  has  been  saved  for  both  sides;  the  suffer¬ 
ers  of  the  calamity  escaping  the  mental  an* 
guish  and  delay  of  long  drawn-out  litigation. 

It  is  community  service  such  as  this,  exerted 
resourcefully  for  the  everyday  public  need 
as  well  as  in  the  public  crisis,  which  has 
given  the  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  Newspapers 
their  amazing  reader  allegiance  ...  a  reader 
loyalty  which  makes  SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
circulation  the  most  responsive  newspaper 
circulation  in  the  United  States. 
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vertisers  and  agents  requested  a  great¬ 
er  number  of  wait  order  proofs  and  in¬ 
sert  proofs  than  were  actually  needed. 
The  Sun  initiated  an  investigation  to 
ascertain  the  actual  need  for  this  ma¬ 
terial.  We  were  sending  out  10  proofs 
and  sometimes  more.  We  have  cut  the 
number  to  8  and  expect  to  make  further 
cuts.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of 
proofs  being  pulled  has  saved  time  and 
money  in  the  mechanical  department. 

“At  the  same  time  the  thought  was 
brought  out  that  perhaps  memorandum 
bills  were  being  sent  to  many  who  did 
not  use  them.  The  thought  was  ap¬ 
parently  along  correct  lines,  because  the 
Sun  was  able  to  eliminate  many  of  the 
bills  that  we  had  been  mailing  out  daily. 

“Due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  Sun 
is  an  evening  paper,  the  engraving 
partment  was  receiving  the  bulk  ^  ifS' 
work  at  night,  which  caused  congestion 
and  slowed  up  production.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  see  if  this  condition 
could  not  be  relieved,  with  the  result 
that  much  of  the  work  which  formerly 
was  done  at  night  is  now  being  done 
during  the  daytime.  The  change  has 
proved  an  economy  to  us  and  an  im¬ 
provement  in  service  to  the  advertisers. 

“Every  newspaper  has  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  free  copies  for  office  use  and 
other  similar  purposes  which  if  not  care¬ 
fully  watched  grow  to  considerable  pro¬ 
portions.  The  committee  appointed  to 
investigate  the  Sun’s  (ree  list  was  able 
to  effect  a  saving  of^  several  hundred 
copies  a  day.  '  , 

“\\'e  previously  reported  a  system  fdr 
keeping  our  mailing  lists  up-to-date.  As 
an  added  improvement  to  ouf  mailing 
list,  we  formed  what  we  call  a  ‘Blue 
List,’  a  selected  list  of  names  to  which 
important  promotion  matter  may  be  sent. 

“A  booklet  was  prepared  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  giving  an  analysis  of  advertising 
rates  of  all  New  York  newspapers,  com¬ 
paring  on  standardized  tables  the  rate, 
rate  per  line  per  10,000  copies,  milline 
rate  and  tlie  number  of  copies  for  one 
cent  per  line  of  the  Sun  and  all  other 
New  York  newspapers.  This  analysis 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  total  circula¬ 
tion  and  also  sub-divided  into  city  and 
suburban  circulations.  We  think  that 
the  book  the  committee  turned  out  is  the 
most  comprehensive  analysis  ever  issued 
of  New  York  newspapers. 

“A  committee  was  appointed  to  make 
suggestions  for  improvement  not  only 
in  material,  but  also  in  the  physical  ap- 
pearaiKe  of  the  Sun’s  annual  editiem 
called  ‘Data  for  the  Space  Buyer.’  This 
committee  not  only  worked  out  many 
improvements  but  also  the  book  was 
issued  this  year  six  weeks  after  the 
figures  were  available,  much  earlier  than 
we  have  ever  done  it  before. 

“A  committee  investigated  the  pur¬ 
chasing  department  of  the  Sun.  What 
they  reported  has  changed  and  improved 
the  personnel  of  this  department,  making 
for  greater  efficiency  and  economy. 

“As  an  aid  to  improving  the  efficiettcy 
of  the  publication  office,  a  committee 
drew  up  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations 
covering  practically  every  branch  of 
publication  office  work,  which  has 
proved  a  great  aid  to  clerks  in  the 
elimination  of  many  common  mistakes. 

“A  competition  was  held  in  the  Sun’s 
art  department  for  which  a  prize  was 
awarded  for  the  most  attractive  design 
to  be  used  as  a  slug  on  all  wait  order 
proofs. 

“The  committee  appointed  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  advisability  of  advertising  in 
college  publications  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  this  matter  and  a  campaign  was 
begun  last  fall  which  has  resulted  in  a 
considerable  increase  in  circulation  in 
the  college  towns  where  Sun  advertising 
was  placed. 

“We  named  a  committee  that  spon¬ 
sored  the  production  of  a  motion  picture 
called  ‘A  Day  With  the  Sun,’  which  was 
made  by  Fox  Newsreel.  It  shows  the 
important  things  which  happen  daily  in 
a  metropolitan  newspaper  office  and  in¬ 
cludes  scenes  of  Sun  executives  at  their 
desks  and  in  conference,  the  business 
meeting  in  session,  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  city  room,  advertising  department, 
composing  room,  the  presses  at  work, 
and  the  delivery  room.  The  picture  is 


to  1k‘  shown  at  high  schools,  advertising 
clubs,  schools  of  journalism,  men’s 
luncheon  clubs  and  similar  organizations. 

“In  order  to  protect  members  of  the 
ca.shier’s  department  and  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  carrying  large  sums  of  cash 
prior  to  pay  day,  plans  were  adopted  and 
are  now  in  operation  for  paying  the 
news,  business  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  by  check  instead  of  cash.  At  the 
same  time  efforts  were  made  to  encour¬ 
age  thrift  among  employes  and  now  a 
large  number  of  them  are  banking  a 
part  of  their  weekly  pay  checks. 

“At  one  of  our  business  meetings  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  more  than 
l.fXX)  employes  of  the  Sun  must  spend 
an  enormous  amount  of  money  each 
year,  and  a  campaign  was  instituted  to 
educate  Sun  employes  to  make  their  pur 
yhases  from  Sun  advertisers,  another  in¬ 
dication  of  the  .co-operative  spirit  of  the 
Sun.” 

The  complete  roster  of  those  who  at¬ 
tend  the  weekly  business  meetings  of 
the  Sun  follows : 

Mr.  Friendly,  business  manager  y  Fyed 
A.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  executive 
board;  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  member  of 
the  executive  board ;  Peter  A.  Dolan, 
news  editor ;  Herbert  B.  Fairchild,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Edwin  A.  Sutphin, 
national  advertising  manager;  Einar  O. 
Petersen,  local  Advertising  manager ; 
Conrad  F.  Colbom'  assistant  advertising 
manager,  Edgar  J.  Martin,  production 
manager ;  James  E.  Hasenack.  circula¬ 
tion  manager ;  Sam  Wolfenden,  adver¬ 
tising  accountant ;  Carlton  Short,  ideas 
and  suggestions ;  Charles  E.  Lirxton, 
office  managef;  Donall  O’Neill,  super¬ 
visor  of  typography;  George  Benneyan, 
manager  of  promotion  and  research ; 
Don  Williams,  in  charge  of  book  adver¬ 
tising;  Henry  Buggeln,  publicaticm  man¬ 
ager;  Harold  L.  Goldman,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.’" 


ROTHERM£il£  BEGINS 
EXPANSION  PROGRAM 

London  Mail  Publisher  Buys  '  Three 
Sites  in  Msmehester  for  Plant 
Extension — New  £500,000 
Company  Formed 


tSt>ecial  to  £j>itos  &  Publishxr) 

Lokdon,  April  9 — The  London  Daily 
Mail  has  purchased  three  large  sites  in 
Manchester  adjoining  the  present  build¬ 
ing  housing  the  plant  producing  the 
Daily  Mail  Northern  Edition.  The  pur¬ 
chase  will  allow,  it  is  stated,  of  an 
immediate  extension  of  facilities,  and 
much  new  plant  will  be  installed  in  the 
building  to  be  erected  on  the  sites,  consti¬ 
tuting  a  complete  unit  with  the  present 
building  in  Manchester. 

The  sites  bought  give  an  additional 
7,800  square  feet  of  space,  making  the 
total  area  there  over  17,000  square  feet, 
and  in  connection  with  these  extensions  a 
company  is  in  course  of  formatiem  with 
a  capital  of  $2,500,000  (£500,000),  and 
the  title  of  The  Northcliffe  Northern 
Newspapers,  Ltd. 

The  present  Northcliffe  House  in  Man¬ 
chester  was  built  in  1901-2,  and  was  a 
smaller  reproduction  at  that  time  of  what 
was  then  the  home  of  the  Daily  Mail  in 
Lcxidon,  Carmelite  House.  The  late 
Lord  Northcliffe  and  his  brother  Lord 
Rothermere  established  the  first  printing 
plant  in  Manchester  to  publish  an  edition 
of  the  Daily  Mail  simultaneously  with 
the  London  edition  in  1900.  The  two 
offices  were  linked  with  special  tele¬ 
graphic  facilities.  The  erection  of  the 
present  building  in  Deansgate  was  begun 
soon  after  this.  On  April  2  the  Daily 
Mail  inaugurated  the  installation  of  its 
system  of  telegraphic  photography  by 
transmitting  a  photograph  and  facsimile 
message  from  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Man¬ 
chester  from  its  Manchester  to  its  Lon¬ 
don  office,  and  each  day’s  issue  since 
then  has  seen  examples  of  photographs 
transmitted  between  the  two  offices  by 
telegraph — this  being  quite  an  innovation 
in  British  journalism. 


Consistent  Growth 
Tells  The  Story  ! 

The  figures  below  give  you  the  story  for  net  paid  circulation  and 
total  linage  during  the  last  three  years,  of 

Monroe 

^  (Published  evenings  except  Sunday) 

Year  Circulation  Linage 

1925  5,565*  3,606,498 

1926  7,128*  4,367,832 

1927  8,956  4,648,798 

(•ABC  Audit) 

—AND  STILL  GROWING 


OVER  10,000  DAILY 
in  1928 

— Covering  with  carrier  delivery  on  date  of  publication,  every 
town  within  a  radius  of  35  miles  of  Monroe. 

With  the  exception  of  the  papers  published  in  the  cities  of  New 
(Orleans  and  Shreveport — 

The  Monroe  News-Star  Leads 

—  IN  — 

Total  Net  Paid  Circulation 

(WITH  LESS  THAN  700  DAILY  AVERAGE  MAILED) 

nrrri  ifTm  -and-  rirmritT^a  . 

Total  National  Linage 


To  reach  the  majority  of  families  in  the  northeast  sections  of 
Louisiana,  National  Advertisers  have  already  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of 

Srijfp  ilRoitrop  Nputs-^tar 

MONROE,  LOUISIANA 

**ln  the  Heart  of  the  World*»  Largest  Gas  Field* 


FOR  ADDITIONAL  DATA,  RATES,  ETC.,  ADDRESS 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

L  Katz  Special  Advertising  ^ency 

New  York  Chicago 

Detroit  Atlanta 

Kansas  City  San  Francisco 


pl. 


art  \ 

ja«>e* 


ftst  r«n. 

iWwW  'YotnpV'''* 

iwkK  17‘-  OuYtnan 

«"  ^*T..S  Ni*’ 


^nc/  Dorif  forget  to  J?sk  lIs 
^j!?ouf  f/ie  y\feu)  Maoazine  Section 


anS  ot/ier  important  names 

constitute  our  assurance  of  highest  quality  in  art  and 
editorial  content.  .  .  .  Join  the  rapidly  growing  list  of 
NEA  Magazine  users.  It’s  getting  better  every  week. 

NEA  Service.  Inc^ 

The  World's  Crealesi  Newspaper  Feature  Service — Backed  35  Years'  Experience 


i 

The  Swiftest  and  Most  Economical  Mi 

Wood  Newspaper  ^ii 

501  Fifth  Avcc; 


The  Bee-Line  Newspaper  Printing  Press 
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The  Pony  Autoplate  Machine 


•  ^  *  SI 

h..  j  " 


The  Ultra  Modern  Newspai 
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wspaper  Machinery  Corporation 


I 


The  Double  Junior  Autoplate  Autoshaver  Unit 


Mlinery  for  the  Foundry  and  Pressroom 

zt  Mlinery  Corporation 

Avccfr  York  City 
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E  D  I 


THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTIONS 


Like  a  harbinger  of  Spring  come  the  April  con¬ 
ventions  and  annual  meetings  of  the  publishers 
of  the  nation  and  we  miss  our  guess  if  next 
week's  gatherings  in  New  York  do  not  exceed  in 
numbers  those  of  any  recent  year.  The  programs 
are  presented  in  detail  in  other  columns  of  this  issue 
of  ^iTOR  &  Publisher. 

The  chief  issue  to  be  considered  at  the  Associated 
Press  annual  meeting  concerns  the  bond  apportion¬ 
ment  plan  and  that  the  committee’s  interesting  pro¬ 
posal  will  be  ratified  and  made  the  new  rule  is 
forecast  by  statements  reaching  us  from  publishers 
in  various  sections  of  the  country.  There  will  be 
the  usual  election  of  directors  and  officers  and  con¬ 
ferences  dealing  with  the  progress  of  the  great  co¬ 
operative  news  association. 

One  of  the  leading  items  of  interest  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  annual  convention,  the  forty-second  to  be  held, 
will  be  the  pressman’s  new  arbitration  plan,  which 
is  notable  in  the  whole  scheme  of  economics  in  that 
it  provides  the  principle  of  arbitration  on  a  scope 
hitherto  unapproached.  Every  phase  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  publishers  with  union  pressmen,  under 
this  plan,  is  subject  to  arbitration.  All  of  the  silly 
baggage  that  has  so  long  been  carried  by  both  sides 
to  a  labor  argument,  which  might  aptly  be  labelled 
“our  pride,’’  is  tossed  into  the  discard  where  it  be¬ 
longs.  Every  element  in  dispute  becomes  subject  to 
reasonable  negotiation  and  probable  amicable  settle¬ 
ment  without  resort  to  overt  acts  and  inevitable 
losses.  We  hope  and  believe  that  this  plan  will 
succeed  and  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  newspaper 
industry  is  leading  in  an  economic  reform  which 
substitutes  reason  for  force. 

The  A.N.P.A.  membership  will  discuss  many 
interesting  topics,  such  as  the  fact  that  the  major 
newsprint  supply  has  definitely  passed  from  the 
United  States  to  Canada,  thanks  to  blind  neglect 
which  continues  as  if  it  were  a  witless  obsession ; 
the  postal  arrangement,  which  is  doubtless  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained  from  the  government  at  present 
but  is  anything  but  just;  many  similar  subjects  of 
live  interest  to  the  daily  publishing  field.  Among 
the  latter,  we  feel  that  radio  broadcasting,  both  in 
relation  to  its  advertising  and  circulation  encroach¬ 
ments,  deserves  a  thorough  hearing. 

Radio  broadcasting  has  not,  of  course,  demonstrated 
any  true  ability  to  supplant  the  newspaper  as  an 
advertising  medium.  Its  ability,  in  our  view,  is 
limited  to  the  field  of  general  good-will  publicity, 
whereas  the  newspaper  provides  that  plus  the  active, 
demonstrable  and  much  more  flexible  element  of 
positive  selling  power.  The  claims  that  radio  is 
making  to  the  general  advertising  field  demand  in¬ 
vestigation,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  “circulation.” 

It  is  a  question  that  publishers  must  decide  whether 
it  is  wise  and  profitable  to  encourage,  as  is  now  being 
done,  radio  broadcasting  of  spot  news.  Some  testi¬ 
mony  from  the  field,  as  regards  the  larger  cities 
in  particular,  is  that  the  broadcast  has  acted  as  a 
bulletin  which  whets  the  public  appetite  for  the 
details  of  news  and  is  therefore  a  circulation  maker. 
How  far  may  that  be  carried?  S.  P.  Weston,  the 
newspaper  analyst,  in  this  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  presents  a  penetrating  discussion  of  this 
matter,  with  the  definite  conclusion  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  radio  broadcasting  has  raised  general 
literacy  and  has  stimulated  interest  and  therefore 
positively  accounts  for  a  large  share  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  increased  circulation  in  this  day.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  any  general  contribution  to  literacy 
and  unsatisfied  interest  in  current  news  must  have 
a  favorable  reflection  on  the  newspaper.  However, 
if  radio  broadcasting  is  to  develop  into  a  compre¬ 
hensive  recital  of  the  high  points  of  news  interest 
in  advance  of  newspaper  publication  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  newspaper  will  long  continue  to  hold  for 
the  reader  its  present  element  of  surprise.  In  the 
nature  of  things  the  newspaper  must  always  be  the 
more  satisfying  medium.  No  instrument  depending 
on  audition  can  supplant  the  printed  word. 

Since  the  advent  of  radio.  Editor  &  Publisher 
has  advocated  close  journalistic  relation  to  broad¬ 
casting.  W’e  urge  it  now  and  wholly  agree  with 
Mr.  Weston’s  conclusions  in  that  respect.  In  refer- 


RIAL 


Where  no  counsel  is,  the  people  fall;  but  in 
the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety. 
Proverbs,  11,  14. 


ence  to  his  statistics  and  the  mysterious  “x”  which 
he  sought  to  find  in  the  puzzle  of  recent  peak  cir¬ 
culations,  our  feeling  is  that  while  radio  may  have 
been  a  contributor,  the  newspaper  itself  must  be 
given  a  much  larger  share  of  the  credit  than  he 
has  allowed.  We  have  much  better  newspapers,  the 
expenditure  for  news  and  pictorial  material  is  more 
lavish  and  circulation  selling  and  distribution  methods 
are  greatly  improved.  Publication  of  radio  programs, 
from  which,  however,  pure  advertising  might  very 
justly  be  eliminated,  has  been  an  undoubted  circula¬ 
tion  getter  when  well  done. 

There  will  be  little  or  no  discussion  at  the 
A.N.P.A.  meeting  of  the  free  advertising  evil  which 
runs  on  unabated.  The  topic  is  not  on  the  agenda 
and  evidently  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  con¬ 
certed  action.  But  every  publisher  present  knows 
of  the  ramified  injustices  involved  in  the  system, 
and  the  day  will  come,  we  predict,  when  it  will  de¬ 
mand  action  by  reason  of  outrageous  excesses. 

The  publishers  come  to  New  York  this  year  with 
the  happy  realization  that  the  vast  interests  they 
represent  are  prosperous,  reflecting  general  continued 
prosperity  among  the  people,  not  at  the  peak  but 
very  substantial  and  wholesome.  The  newspaper  is 
more  popular  than  ever  before  and  has  not  sacrificed 
the  broad  traditional  principles  that  entitle  it  to 
constitutionally  guaranteed  privileges.  It  continues 
the  tribune  of  free  millions  and  the  bulwark  of  free 


institutions. 


A  wild  zveek  in  the  news  field,  with  reportorial 
genius  straining  to  solve  the  riddle  of  frozen 
Greenely  Island,  yields  a  wonderful  story  in 
skeletonized  staccato  by  an  obscure  woman 
nurse  whose  enterprise  and  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion  should  give  her  a  permanent  place  in 
journalism. 


THE  “OBIT”  TRADE 


NO  statute  may  be  violated,  save  perhaps  that 
vague  one  relating  to  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretenses,  but  decency  is  surely  outraged 
by  the  “obituary”  publishing  trade  which,  we  are 
pleased  to  notice,  is  being  exposed  by  a  few  news¬ 
papers,  notably  the  Gazette  and  the  Telegraph,  of 
Colorado  Springs.  The  obituary  salesman,  operating 
all  over  the  country  at  present,  generally  preys  on 
widows,  selling  write-ups  of  late  husbands  at  high 
prices.  The  obituary  and  engraving,  to  be  published 
in  “historical  volumes,”  are  offered  to  the  relatives  of 
deceased  persons  for  prices  ranging  from  $250  to 
$2,000,  “depending  on  the  style  of  the  engravings 
used.”  The  historical  volumes  may  be  published,  but 
who  sees  them?  Certainly,  they  are  of  no  value  to  a 
newspaper  since  they  concern  only  the  dead. 

In  Colorado  Springs  two  slicker  salesmen  called 
on  the  young  woman  who  presides  over  the  Gazette 
and  the  Telegraph  reference  department,  offering  her 
a  10  per  cent  commission  if  she  would  furnish  the 
names  of  likely  prospects.  Of  course  their  proposal 
was  rejected,  but  they  managed  by  some  unknown 
means  to  get  back  copies  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
newspaper  and  proceeded  to  canvass  the  relatives  of 
persons  whose  names  had  appeared  in  obituary  col¬ 
umns.  In  a  few  days  a  widow  notified  T.  W.  Ross, 
News  Director  of  the  papers,  that  she  had  been 
induced  by  the  salesmen  to  sign  a  contract  for  $700 
for  a  write-up,  engravings  and  the  authentication  of 
a  coat-of-arms  the  widow  had  believed  was  the  her¬ 
aldic  insignia  of  her  late  husband’s  family.  The  police 
investigated  and,  finding  the  men  had  made  certain 
misrepresentations,  gave  them  a  few  hours  to  clear  out 
of  the  town. 


THE  GIANT  STIRS 


An  interesting  caller  at  Editor  &  Publishe*  oi 
fice  this  week  was  Vernon  Nash,  j  uung  nm 
with  a  light  in  his  eye  indicating  life  purpojt 
He  is  one  of  Dean  Williams’  boys,  graduate  of  Mjj. 
.souri  School  of  Journalism,  and  is  now  organizing  j 
journalism  department  of  the  great  Yenching  Ui*. 
versity,  in  Peking,  China.  The  business  Mr.  Nj# 
is  eagerly  intent  upon  is  to  influence  the  rising  vtr. 
nacular  press  of  China  to  accept  .\merican  standards. 
Therefore  he  may  truly  be  called  a  foreign  mg. 
sionary  of  the  .\merican  fourth  estate.  He  has  ts 
ceived  substantial  encouragement  from  Missouri  Ub- 
versity,  heretofore  noted  in  our  news  columns, 
aid  from  several  leaders  in  American  joumalin 
His  views  on  China  of  the  future  are  as  follows: 

“The  center  of  world  interests  is  shifting  into  ti» 
Pacific  Basin.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  of  greater  b 
portance  than  that  the  Chinese  and  American  b 
publics  shall  understand  each  other  and  co-operMt 
There  must  be  cordial  press  relationships.  Tl* 
quantitative  greatness  of  Chinese  newspapers  aid 
periodicals  is  assured  by  the  phenomenal  increases  ■ 
literacy  which  are  resulting  from  radical  simplibo- 
tion  of  the  written  language.  A  more  vital  cooctn 
is  the  possible  character  of  the  firture  journal;^ 
.\lmost  without  exception  the  Chinese  vemacnla 
newspapers  are  subsidized  propaganda  sheets. 

“Two  factors  can  change  this  situation.  Chiiiet 
merchants  are  beginning  to  advertise,  and  revoa 
from  this  source  may  be  expected  to  support  tk 
future  press.  The  larger  need,  however,  is  to  ni* 
up  a  group  of  professional  newspaper  men  wlwt 
chief  purpose  will  be  the  advancement  of  the  polk 
good.  Rumors,  spontaneous  and  inspired,  now  (km- 
nate  the  Chinese  new  situation.  Communications » 
inadequate  and  censorship  prevails.  Most  of  the » 
called  news  agencies  are  really  press  agencies. 

“The  antithesis  between  the  conspicuous  and  tk 
significant  were  never  more  marked  than  in  the  pm- 
ent  Chinese  situation.  Emphasis  in  cable  dispatcte 
has  been  placed  upon  military  and  diplomatic  affm 
More  significant  movements  express  themselves  so  ■- 
frequently  in  overt  acts  that  they  may  easily  be  ok- 
looked  by  reporters.  Internal  strife  is  important,  h 
it  really  matters  little  how  the  tide  of  battle  tom 
among  opportunist  mercenaries.  Similarly,  diploima 
exchanges  with  paper  governments  are  relatively* 
consequential.  The  supremely  important  fact  is  tlii 
the  once  apathetic  giant  is  now  awake.  Every  phu 
of  Chinese  life  is  feeling  the  touch  of  modemizatia 
Public  opinion  is  uniquely  powerful  in  China  and  s 
being  molded  today  chiefly  by  newspapers,  rottos 
they  are.  We  propose  that  a  higher  type  of  Chins 
enter  the  field.  The  Chinese  situation  is  now  plasct 
This,  then,  is  the  time  to  work  for  press  standari- 
worthy  of  the  republic.” 

So  says  Mr.  Nash.  Members  of  the  old  school* 
.American  journalism  are  now  and  then  heard  to » 
what  our  new  schools  of  journalism  accomplish  tka 
the  old  cub  system  did  not  provide.  Missionary  Sa 


IS  one  answer. 


Old  friends  nteet  and  talk  it  all  over,  aJ 
dent  justification  for  annual  conventions. 


A  PRESS  FEEDER? 


This  is  the  way  an  advertising  agency  addrese 
the  advertising  manager  of  a  newspaper:  “He 
is  a  news  item  (concerning  change  of  tinieotl« 
La  Palina  cigar  advertising  on  a  radio  broadff 
program)  which  we  want  you  to  pass  on  to  y* 
radio  editor  with  your  recommendation  that  Ih 
news-item  appear  on  your  radio  page  next  FA 
*  ♦  ♦  From  all  reports,  la  Palina  broadcastii(‘ 
going  over  big  with  radio  fans.  *  *  ♦  Wt  e 
depending  on  you  to  have  the  news-item  run  as  * 
*  *  *  You  know.  La  Palina  cigar  is  nnum?’ 
very  large  campaign  with  you  *  * 

Perhaps  this  letter  is  a  clue  to  the  reason^' 
those  who  so  stoutly  contend  that  the  radio  » * 
an  “auxiliary  feeder  of  the  daily  press.”  VVho 
the  nourishment? 


Can  any  sage  at  the  Waldorf  ghv  the  osswff  ■ 
to  the  week-end  advertising  jam  puzslef  I  jjy 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


Merchants  Co-operative  Association,  ot 
Lockport. 

Milton  R.  Standish,  assistant  business 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


^r.i  ter  \  STRONG,  publisher  of  manager  of  the  Sun  Company  Enter- 
•  n^/..  Tr.i,n  pnses  of  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  including 

the  th<>  rJii-  Sun,  the  Evening  Telegram.  El  Sol  lisher  of  the  Rhinebeck  (N.  Y.) 


JACOB  H.  STRONG,  owner  and  pub- 


ROOM  146 


T.  S  chosm  as  mem-  Bern^dhw.  Spanish  wekly,  and  Ga::ette  was  recently  elected  vice-presi-  I  _»ncl  the  acUoinlnK  Room  D 


Jacoi  H.  Strong 


cogo  ^^'rai^hiraeo^committee  affiliated  business,  has  been  elected  ex-  dent  of  the  New 

hers  of  the  ^‘-me  w  .  rv-ive  for  ruler  of  the  San  Bernardino  Cali-  York  PressAsso- 

of  the  Lf)nard\Vo<^  Memorial  Lod^^  1^1907^ 

the  eradication  o  p  y  P  formerly  was  president  of  the  Advertis-  Mr.  Strong 

pines.  ing  Gub  of  San  Bernardino.  started  his  news- 

George  E.  Moran,  chairman  of  the  -  paper  work  by 

hoard  of  the  Cleveland  News,  and  Dan  thE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS  the  purchase 

D  Hanna,  president,  have  been  named  „  it-wt  ttv  httt  t  o  i  •  j  of  fhe  Rhinebeck 

^  ffie  Geveland  reception  committee  J^IDLEY  WILLS,  columnist  and  Gazette  which 
welcome  the  World  Conference  on  feature  writer  for  the  A/ein/iAij  Even-  was  founded  in 
Intermtional  Justice  in  the  Geveland  ing  Appeal,  is  now  writing  editorials  for  1846.  Hisowner- 
Public  Hall,  May  7  to  11.  that  paper,  succeeding  R.  H.  Clagett,  who  ship  has  been  a 

Cob  C  B  Blethen,  publisher  of  the  recently  went  to  Knoxville  as  managing  record  of  enter- 
Times  arrived  in  New  York,  April  editor  of  the  Journal.  Wills  is  continuing  prise  and  im- 
17  after  a  three  weeks’  trip  to  Europe,  h's  humorous  column,  “On  Second  provement,  hntil 
Hi  is  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Blethen,  and  Thought.”  now,  the  (^zette 

ill  remain  in  New  Y’ork  at  the  Hotel  Hinson  Stiles,  art  editor  of  the  Bos-  *s  *  nationally 
Roosevelt  until  after  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  ton  (Mass.)  Daily  Advertiser,  is  the  known  weekly.  In 

A  p.  Conventions.  author  of  a  play  called  "The  Song  of  the  and  1927,  it  was  awarded  the 

\rthur  G  Staples,  editor  of  the  Leivis-  Sea,”  published  by  Richard  G.  Badger  silver  cup  offered  by  the  NatioriM 
(Me.)  Journal,  was  one  of  Maine’s  of  Boston.  Editorial  Ass^iation  for  the  best  edi- 

two  official  representatives  at  the  unveil-  Philip  Hewitt-Myring,  of  the  London  a11 

SoUhe  memorial  to  Gen.  Robert  E.  DaUy  News  staff,  who  is  in  the  United  «:f?‘ved  blue  ribbons  from  Cornell 

£  ori  Stone  Mountain,  Tenn.,  last  States  for  a  year  as  holder  of  the  Junior  on 

Walter  Hines  Page  scholarship,  estab-  ’ 

^  E.  Gaimett.  publish.,  ot  ,h.  lish.d  by  ,h.  English  Spoakiu?  Union,  7' <■* 

*Sr  (N.  V.)  T,Ws.[;»;o«  and  the  g«n.  a  w«k  on  Ih.  Char, MU  (Nl  C.)  VaSI^ 

Gannett  Newspap^s,siwke  before  the  l  moved  to  Rhinebeck.  Locally,  he  has 

College  Womens  Gub.  Rochester,  April  Donald  Day.  the  Chicago  Tribune  cor-  taken  active  part  in  civic,  community  and 
16,  on  “The  Duty  of  the  Press.  respondent  in  Riga,  Latvia,  recently  gave  social  affairs  as  a  member  of  the  local 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Norman  E.  Mack  have  a  series  of  ten  lectures  on  advertising  hoard  of  education,  former  past-presi- 
returned  to  Buffalo  after  a  vacation  in  for  Riga  merchants,  in  the  Riga,  Y.  M.  dent  of  the  Rhinebeck  Savings  Bank 
the  southern  states  during  which  Mr.  C.  A.  and  also  a  member  of  the  Rhinebeck 

Mack,  who  is  Democratic  committeeman  w.  Harry  James,  former  veteran  fea-  Business  Men’s  Association.  He  is  mar- 
for  New  York,  as  well  as  publisher  of  the  ture  writer  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis-  ried  and  the  father  of  two  children — a 

Buffalo  Times,  studied  the  political  out-  patch,  is  back  in  harness  at  the  St.  Louis  son  and  a  daughter, 

lode  in  that  region.  Mr.  Mack  has  ^en  Times,  after  being  out  more  than  a  year,  The  office  of  the  Gazette  is  on  the 
made  a  member  of  a  special  committee  because  of  poor  health.  James  was  fin-  main  street  of  the  village  and  ranks 
on  arrangements  which  will  meet  April  ancial  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-  among  the  best  equipped  plants  in  the 
30  in  Washington  to  complete  arrange-  Democrat  from  1894  to  1896,  with  the  state.  .Ml  operations,  including  the 
ments  for  the  party’s  national  convention  Post-Dispatch  from  1896  to  1901,  with  newspaper,  have  been  conducted  on  a 
to  be  held  in  June  in  Houston.  the  Republic  from  1901  to  1905,  and  with  strict  cost  system  basis  since  1920. 

A.  0.  H.  Grier,  editor  of  the  IVilming-  the  Post-Dispatch  from  1905  to  1927.  = 

ton  (Del.)  Every  Evening,  has  been  James  G.  Mackin  who  was  seriously  P^^s’  Society  of  Northern  Pennsylvania, 

'  elected  a  member  of  the  vestry  of  St.  injured  in  an  auto  accident  in  Scranton  Erie,  Pa.,  recently. 

.Andrew’s  Episcopal  Church  in  that  city,  in  December,  has  now  resumed  full  duty  B.  A.  Bridgewater,  sport  editor  of  the 

L  B.  W'hite,  editor  of  the  Benton  on  the  Scranton  Sun.  His  recovery  was  Tulsa  World  covered  the  Western 
(Ark.) Conner,  has  been  elected  mayor  considered  remarkable  by  medical  men.  League  season  opening  at  Wichita, 
for  a  fourth  term  after  a  hotly  contested  Thomas  Barnhardt,  former  assistant  Jerry  Butler,  former  copy  desk  man 

election.  manager  of  the  Washington  State  Press  on  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  has 

Dr.  E.  P.  Clark,  editor  of  the  Riverside  association,  has  been  named  assistant  edi-  gone  to  Texas  for  his  health.  Mrs.  But- 
(Cai.)PrMj,  has  been  appointed  a  mem-  tor  of  the  Snohomish  Tribune.  ler,  who  writes  under  her  maiden  name 

ber  of  the  state  board  of  education.  Maurice  Howe,  former  editorial  staff  Virginia  ^rdner  in  the  St.  I.ouis 

John  B.  Turner,  editor  of  the  Saltm  man  on  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex-  Times,  will  join  him  later. 

(Mass.)  News,  and  Mrs.  Turner  returned  antiner,  is  now  on  a  freighter  hound  for  Chester  Jones,  former  slot  man  on  the 
.\pril  8  on  the  Caronia  following  a  three  Buenos  Aires,  via  Cape  Horn,  in  search  St.  Louu  Post-Dispatch  copy  desk,  is 
months’  tour  of  the  British  Isles.  of  material  for  a  book.  now  assistant  cable  editor  of  the  Post- 

W.  D.  W.  Bishop,  formerlv  publisher  Edward  C.  Lawrence,  has  succeeded  Dispatch  and  getting  it  to  run  smoothly, 

of  the  Washington  (N,  C.)  Daily  News,  William  C.  Wise,  resigned,  as  golf  edi-  V.  M.  Culver,  formerly  of  the  Little 
with  Mrs.  Bishop  and  their  two  daugh-  tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Rock  Gazette  and  Little  Rock  News,  is 

ters,  Diane  and  Adele,  sailed  for  England,  j  a  Wnrzharh  pditnrial  writpr  nf  thp  "ow  police  reporter  on  the  Memphis 
March  31.  They  plan  to  spend  six  months  E^fPa).  D/WTHero/ranrJm-  Press-Scimitar. 

abroad  visiting  the_  British  Isle^  Ger*  Pennsylvania  State  Park  Com-  William  J.  Robertson  has  become  tele¬ 
mission,  spoke  at  a  dinner  of  the  Engi-  (Continued  on  Next  Page) 


many,  Belgium,  Holland  and  France. 
Mr.  Bishop  expects  to  do  considerable 
newspaper  writing  in  Germany  on  present 
conditions  there.  The  Daily  News  was 
sold  by  him  on  March  19  to  Frank  A. 
person  of  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  formerly 
in  newspaper  work  in  New  York  City 
and  Columbia,  S.  C. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFTICE 

^LBERT  BARLOW,  district  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Cal.)  Morning  Sun.  was  operated  upon 
recently  for  appendicitis. 

W.  E.  Westland,  for  the  past  17  years 
publisher  of  the  Upland  ((I!al.)  Nezvs, 
^s  become  business  manager  of  the  Van 
Nuys  (Cal.)  Nnvs,  semi-weekly.  He 
u  associated  with  Frank  M.  Keffer  and 
Walter  Mendenhall,  publishers  of  the 
News. 

A.  Ross  Rutherford,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  foj  the  Idaho  Falls  Times-Register, 
has  resigned  to  go  to  New  York  City. 

J-  A.  Druyor,  recentlv  advertising 
onager  of  the  Palalka  (Fla.)  Daily 
t^ews,  has  become  advertising  manager 
Re^er^  (la  )  Clayton  County 

w:  Snyder,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Niogoro  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette, 

poke  recently  before  the  Independent 


FOR  SUMMER  READING 

You  will  want  somethins  thrilling  that  will  cause  readers  to  turn  to  your 
paper  again  and  again,  despite  the  heat.  Something  daily  that  will  have 
sustained  interest,  and  something  weekly  that  will  cause  readers  to  take  up 
the  heavy  Saturday  or  Sunday  paper  with  a  thrill  of  expectation. 

Footsteps  In  The  Dark 

a  mystery  story  hy  Lyon  Mearson,  will  make  sure-fire  hot  weather  reading 
matter.  Run  it  daily,  in  any  size  of  installments  to  suit  makeup,  and  it 
will  still  deliver  a  mystery  thrill  a  day. 

Rainbow  Island 

m  South  Sea  adventure  story,  with  love  and  mystery  thrown  in.  By  Mark 
Caywood.  Lively  action  throughout. 

Pirates  Ahoy! 

a  well-established  weekly  pirate  tale  series  by  Charles  B.  Driscoll.  Each 
week  complete.  With  three-column  art. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt, 
President 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Chaslcs  V.  McAdam, 
Vice-President 


At  the  Convention 

—Waldorf 

Metropolitan  Features 


COMICS  ELLA  CINDERS  Strip  and 
Page  by  Bill  Conseltnan 
and  Charlie  Plumb.  Daily 
and  Sunday. 

GOOD  TIME  GUY  by 
Frank  Smiley. — A  ten- 
strike  among  comics. 

GLADYS  and  the  Young 
Moderns. — A  daily  grino- 
gram  by  Alan  Dunn. 

DICKE.Y^  DOGS.  — They 
make  pals  of  your  readers. 

COMING!  —  Hobbs  k 
Hink,  Adventurers,  Inc. 


SPORTS  PEG  MURRAY,  champion 
sports  cartoonist.  Flash¬ 
ing  drawings,  authentic 
dope,  sparkling  wisecracks 
by  the  Olympic  star  who's 
going  to  cover  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games. 


SERIALS  MILDRED  BARBOUR. _ 

Swift,  successful  romances. 
With  advertising  mat  serv¬ 
ice. 

TRADER  HORN. — There's 
still  a  chance  in  a  few  ter¬ 
ritories. 

SABATINl. — "For  Love  of 
a  Lady  of  France"  as  told 
in  "The  Nuptials  of  Cor- 
bal." 

GEORGE  BARR  McCUT- 
CHEON.— "The  Inn  of  the 
Hawk  and  Raven." — "The 
new  Graustark  romance. 


FASH-  ELEANOR  GUNN.  —  How 
IONS  to  dress  well  at  little  cost. 

Authoritative,  entertaining, 
timely. — Seven  days 

week. 


WEEKLY  PINNACLE  FICTION  AND 
1  STORIES  ZENITH  FICTION.  —  Sto¬ 
ries  at  the  finest  edge  by 
the  leading  writers  of  the 
day. — Pinnacle  in  full  page 
mats;  Zenith  In  setting 
copy. 

LUaLLE  VAN  SLYKE.— 
Short  story  sparkle  with 
serial  pull  in  "That  Cay 
Young  Set." 


WEEKLY  EXPLOIT  AND  ADVEN- 

APTiri  TURE. — True  stories  of 

dangerous  enterprise  on 
the  wings  of  daring.  Full 
page  mats. 

STEPHEN  LEACOCK.  — 
Ace  of  Humorists. 

A.  A.  MILNE,  author  of 
"When  We  Were  Very 
Young"  and  "Now  We 
Are  Si»." — Verse  and  prose 
for  young  folks  of  every 
age. 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilian  Elser,  Jr.  Earl  J.  Hadley 
General  Manager  Associate 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 
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INCLUDING 
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Advertising 


PERSONAL 


reniitered  m  the  United  State*  Patent  Office. 


THE  OLDEST  PUBLICATION  OF  THE 
NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVER¬ 
TISING  FIELDS 


EstabKshed  in  1884  by  Allan  Forman 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO., 
INC.,  PROPRIETORS 
Publication  Office: 

Suite  1700  Times  Building — 12nd  Street 
and  Broadway  —  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 


President  and  publisher,  James  W. 
Brown;  treasurer,  Marlen  E.  Pew;  secre¬ 
tary  and  business  manager,  Charles  B. 
Groomes;  promotion  manager,  James 
W.  Brown,  Jr.;  circulation  manager, 
George  Strate;  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  S.  L.  Dare. 


Editor,  Marlen  E.  Pew;  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Arthur  T.  Robh ;  Feature  Editor, 
Philip  Schuyler;  News  Editor,  Warren 
Bassett;  Associate  Editors,  Philip  Stong, 
John  F.  Roche. 

London  Editor:  Allan  Delafons,  113 
Edenbridge  Road,  _  Enfield,  Middlesex, 
England.  Paris  Editor:  G.  Langelaan, 
c/o  The  Associated  Press,  21  rue  Vivi¬ 
enne.  Washington  Correspondent:  J.  Bart 
Campbell,  1296  National  Press  Club 
Building.  Chicago  Correspondent:  Mrs. 
Lucile  Brian  Gilmore,  30  North  Dear¬ 
born  Street. 


International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A.  N.  P.  A.”  service  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  ApriL 

Advertising  Convention  number  first 
Saturday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information 
on  1,400  newspaper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Size  of  type  page — 9  x  12  inches — or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns 
— or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the 
page.  Largest  type  page  in  the  business 
paper  field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75a 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows : 
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(Continued  from  page  59) 
graph  editor  of  the  IVilmington  (Del.) 
Every  Evening.  Assistant  City  Editor 
Samuel  H.  Caufman,  Jr.,  becomes  Mr. 
Robertson’s  assistant;  Clark  R.  Kuhns,  a 
member  of  the  local  staff,  takes  the  post 
of  assistant  city  editor,  and  Joseph 
O’Keefe,  of  Wilmington,  takes  Mr. 
Kuhn’s  place  on  the  staff.  J.  Barton 
Cheyney,  who  has  been  telegraph  editor 
is  doing  special  work  for  the  paper  and 
is  helping  with  the  editorial  writing. 

Will  Arnold,  copy  desk  veteran  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  who  recently 
suffered  a  crushed  foot  in  an  elevator  ac¬ 
cident,  is  recovering. 

Antonio  V.  Freitas,  managing  editor 
of  O  Dairio  de  Naticas,  Portugese  daily 
newspaper  published  in  Fall  River,  Mass., 
returned  to  his  desk  last  week  from  a 
three  months’,  vacation  in  Portugal. 

Edward  Burks  has  joined  the  sports 
department  of  the  Tulsa  World. 

C.  W.  Giddinge,  city  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News,  is  ill  in 
the  Maine  General  Hospital,  Portland. 

Paul  Coppock,  formerly  reporter  on 
the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium  and  In¬ 
dianapolis  Post,  is  now  church  reporter 
for  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

George  Watkins,  former  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Tulsa  Tribune  and  for  the 
last  two  years  water  commissioner  of 
Tulsa,  was  defeated  for  re-election  re¬ 
cently. 

Bernard  Faller,  city  editor  of  the  Long¬ 
mont  (Cal.)  Times,  was  injured,  but  not 
seriously,  when  his  automobile  collided 
with  another  car  in  Denver,  April  10. 

C.  R.  Rosenbery  has  returned  to  the 
Ithaca  (N.  Y.).  Journal-News  staff  after 
spending  the  past  six  months  on  the 
staff  of  the  Olean  Herald. 

Edward  J.  Kelley  for  the  past  10  years 
a  member  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  editorial  staff  resigned  recently 
to  join  the  Boston  office  of  the  Associated 
Press.  He  was  given  a  reception  at  the 
Bay  State  hotel  by  his  associates  who 
presented  him  a  traveling  bag. 

The  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Examiner  re¬ 
cently  obtained  a  series  of  interesting  in¬ 
terviews  for  its  real  estate  section  on 
“What  Los  Angeles  Real  Estate  Has 
Done  for  Me.”  The  series  brought  to 
light  the  personal  experiences  of  success¬ 
ful  real  estate  operators  that  could  be 
duplicated  in  almost  any  community. — 
Floyd  McCracken. 

Harris  M.  Crist,  managing  editor  of 
the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Eagle,  dis¬ 
cussed  “ambulance  chasing”  before  the 
Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  New 
York  recently  and  outlined  the  five- 
month  campaign  of  his  paper  against  the 
practice. 


‘THERE’S  B’ARS  IN  THEM  HILLS’ 


Frank  .\.  Lawlor  of  the  business  staf 
Lowell,  (Mass.)  Sun,  to  Miss  .\lil(j,^ 
Josephine  McDermott  of  Lowell,  in  Ia 
ell,  April  10. 

Miss  Grace  A.  Cawley,  news  editor « 
the  Rochelle  (Ill.)  News,  to  Harold  i 
Kirby  of  Steward,  Ill.,  April  9  in  RochJ^ 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

JAMES  R.  CONNOR,  JR.,  ni* 
ager  of  the  I.  N.  S.  bureau  at  St 
Louis,  has  gone  to  Chicago  to  assist  W.S, 
Brons.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Rohj. 
W.  Ginsberg  of  the  Pittsburgh  office 
the  I.  N.  S. 


Alfred  T.  Newberry,  recently  wiffij^ 
Baltimore  American,  has  been  appouid 
wire  editor  of  the  i^w  printer  drefi 
the  International  News  Service  ha 
started  between  Washington  and  .Atl^ 
George  F.  Gerling,  assistant  in 
United  Press  bureau  at  Madison,  Wk, 
was  this  week  awarded  a  $2,500  scholn. 
ship  on  the  “Floating  University,”  saili^ 
from  New  York  Oct.  6  for  a  world  to# 


Not  Daniel  Boone,  but  Orlando  C. 
Ham,  managing  director  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  pho¬ 
tographed  in  a  hunting  outfit  during 
his  recent  visit  to  West  Coast  news¬ 
papers,  the  first  ever  made  by  an 
A.B.C.  managing  director.  The  pho¬ 
tograph  was  taken  at  Battle  Axe  Inn, 
a  mountain  resort  at  the  snow  line 
of  Mt.  Hood,  Oregon  and  sent  to 
Eiditor  &  Publisher  by  W.  J.  Hof¬ 
mann,  advertising  director  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

ART  H  AGE  (N.  Y.)  REPUB. 

^  LICAN  -  TRIBUNE,  20-page  » 
nual  Automobile  Number,  April  HZ 

Sherman  (Tex.)  Daily-  Democrat,  52- 
page  dairying  number. 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  Ntm, 
Easter  Church  Music  section,  Apnl  7. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  Easte 
Music  In  the  (Churches  section,  April  ?. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript,  Easte 
Music  and  Religious  section,  April  7. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Mercurj, 
Easter  Music  section,  April  7. 


SCHOOLS 


A 


HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 


The  little  fort3^two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  an  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half -page;  and  $55  quarter-page. 
Classified  advertising  rates:  75c  per 
agate  line  one  time;  60c  per  agate  line 
four  times. 

Situations  Wanted:  50e  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  with  a  certified  net  paid 
‘‘A.B.C.”  circulation  as  follows: 


A  LBERT  S.  KESHEN,  from  Elisa¬ 
beth  (N.  J.)  Times,  to  staff,  Plains- 
field  (N.  J.)  Courier-News. 

George  Stuckey,  from  St.  Louis  Times 
copy  desk,  to  sport  copy  desk,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

Frank  D.  Woodworth,  from  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  to  Buffalo  Times,  as  as¬ 
sistant  telegraph  editor. 

K.  P.  Frederick  from  suburban  editor. 
Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram,  to 
assistant  city  editor. 

Ed  Blake,  from  news  editor.  Long 
Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram  to  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Los  Angeles  {Cal.)  Examiner. 


W.  H.  Ritzenhaler  of  Salisbury,  Mo., 
formerly  identified  with  the  Press-Spec¬ 
tator  of  that  city,  has  purchased  the  half 
interest  of  J.  L.  Martin  in  the  Scurry 
County  (Tex.)  Times-Signal. 

Toxvnship  Register  at  Niles,  Cal.,  has 
been  purchased  by  Norman  H.  Parks, 
former  publisher  of  the  Holtville  ((3al.) 
Tribune. 

J.  L.  Hage  has  purchased  the  Franklin 
(Minn.)  Tribune  from  J.  L.  Jacobs,  who 
has  operated  the  paper  the  last  year. 

Sidney  Robert  Ailing,  part  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Three  Forks  (Mont.) 
Herald,  has  taken  over  the  Fairhaven 
(Mont.)  Neics.  The  News  has  been  un¬ 
der  the  directorship  of  C.  P.  Hurley  who 
recently  purchased  the  Sidney  Herald. 

'The  Record  and  the  Independent,  two 
weekly  newspapers  of  Thermopolis, 
Wyo.,  have  been  purchased  by  George 
McCormick  and  his  son  Paul  of  Fort 
Collins,  Col.  Adrian  Reynolds  who  was 
connected  with  the  Record  joined  the 
McCormicks  in  the  purchase  as  a  part 
owner.  The  two  papers  will  be  consoli¬ 
dated  and  issued  semi-weekly. 

Corcoran  (Cal.)  Journal  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  Mrs.  Helen  Mitchell  by 
Benjamin  F.  Brown,  owner  of  the  Escalon 
(Cal.)  Times. 

Cotnpton  (Cal.)  Sunday  Morning  Tele¬ 
gram  has  been  sold  to  the  Compton 
News-Tribune. 

J.  B.  Dixon  has  purchased  the  interest 
of  his  partner,  W.  A.  Magruder,  in  the 
Willowbrook  (Cal.)  Journal. 


MOVING-PICTURE  entitled  “A 
Day  in  The  Sun"  had  its  first  polik  m 
showing  before  a  class  in  Journalism  x  9 
New  York  University  on  Tuesday  at-  [|^ 
ning,  April  10.  Harold  M.  Andersm  d 
assistant  editor  of  the  Sun,  and  James  E  " 
Hasenack,  circulation  manager,  repre¬ 
sented  the  newspaper.  Dr.  James 
Lee  and  H.  B.  Rathbone  of  the  Depart-  n 


ment  of  Journalism  received  them. 

D.  Stanley,  journalism  student  at  Ik 
University  of  Washington,  has  left  Se 
attle  to  become  assistant  to  the  managni 
editor  of  American  Boy  in  (Thicago. 

Richard  Vaughan,  Austin,  suspenU 
managing  editor  of  the  Daily  Ttsu 
University  of  Texas  campus  newspapo. 
has  filed  suit  in  justice  court  at  Aosti 
against  the  Texas  Student  Publicatiom 
Inc.,  for  $19.95  allegedly  due  him. 

Beginning  September,  1928,  the  La- 
versity  of  Southern  California  will  ois 
as  a  separate  department  in  the  Colk* 
of  Liberal  Arts,  a  department  of  jourol 
ism  which  will  meet  the  requirements  ei 
the  American  .Association  of  Schools  mi 
Departments  of  Journalism,  according* 
an  announcement  of  Roy  L.  French,  » 
sociate  professor  and  director  of  tk 
department. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 


Six  Months 
Binding 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dit- 
tribntion 

Dec.  31st,  1927 

8,220 

9,546 

Dec.  Slot,  1926 

7,014 

8,015 

Dec.  31st,  1925 

6,363 

7,708 

Dec.  Slot,  1924 

5,711 

6,488 

gLATON  (Tex.)  SLATONITE, 
weekly,  has  been  sold  by  Mrs.  Bessie 
M.  Donald  of  that  town  to  J.  L.  Nunn 
of  Amarillo,  D.  D.  Roderick  of  Lubbock, 
Tex.,  and  'T.  E.  Roderick  of  Tulsa.  D. 
D.  Roderick  is  manager  of  the  Lubbock 
Morning  Avalanche,  the  Lubbock  Daily 
Journal,  the  South  Plains  Farmer 
(weekly)  and  the  Sunday  Avalanche- 
Journal.  T.  E.  Roderick  will  move  to 
Slaton  and  take  active  charge  of  the 
paper.  R.  W.  Collier,  Jr.,  present  editor, 
will  remain  as  editor. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

r>USSELL  STIRLING,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Times  News¬ 
papers,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  returned  to 
his  duties  after  an  absence  of  three 
months,  due  to  an  attack  of  influenza.  He 
has  spent  the  past  month  recuperating  at 
.Atlantic  City. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

gRADLEY  PAIGE  KIDDER,  adver¬ 
tising  man,  Denver,  (3ol.,  to  Miss 
Harriet  Bumstead,  a  teacher  in  West 
Denver  High  school,  April  5. 


Fourteen  students  in  the  Departma 
of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  (ik 
rado  visited  ten  newspapers  in  northw 
Colorado  and  interviewed  editors,  « 
April  14.  This  trip  is  made  each  y« 
by  the  class  in  Community  Newspap 
Management.  The  32  junior  and  sow 
students  will  edit  the  Boulder  Hi* 
Herald  and  Boulder  Daily  Comma 
April  28.  A  Gayle  Waldrop,  acta; 
head,  and  j[.  Stuart  Hamilton,  instruett 
will  supervise  the  work  of  the  competi* 
staffs.  The  class  in  Community  New- 
paper  Management  will  edit  the  Litdttn 
Independent  on  May  3.  On  May  15 « 
22,  students  in  the  department  wiH  P 
out  an  issue  of  the  Rocky 
News. 

Prof.  George  Starr  Lasher, 
the  department  of  journalism  at  Oh* 
University,  Athens,  was  re-elected  pr® 
dent  of  the  Journalism  Association  * 
Ohio  Schools  at  the  annual  meeting  hw 
in  Columbus,  April  13.  Prof, 
Getzloe  of  the  School  of  Joumah* 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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(^Continued  from  page  60) 

Ohio  State  University,  was  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer.  The  annual  address 
was  given  by  Professor  Grant  M.  Hyde, 
School  of  Journalise  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  on  “What  a  Teacher  of 
Journalism  Can  and  Should  Uo.’’ 

Sylvester  Sullivan,  of  the  Charles 
Frohman  publicity  department,  lectured 
Thursday  morning,  April  19,  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  on  “The  News  in  the  Theatre.” 


ASSOCIATIONS 

U  W.  HOWE,  the  “Sage  of  Potato 
*  Hill,"  has  been  invited  to  speak  at 
Canyon,  Tex.,  during  the  convention  of 
the  Texas  Intercoli.egiate  Press  Asso- 
ci.vTioN  April  27-28.  Twenty  of  the 
leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
state  will  be  represented. 

Buffalo  has  been  chosen  as  the  place 
of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Pulp 
AND  Paper  Tr.affic  Leagu^  which  is 
composed  of  executives  handling  matters 
relating  to  the  transportation  of  pulp 
and  paper.  The  convention  will  be  held 
some  time  in  June  with  the  Hotel  Statler 
as  headquarters.  Officers  of  the  league 
are:  J.  Earl  Bryan,  Chicago,  president; 
Carey  C  Ferguson,  New  York,  vice 
president ;  and  Chester  L.  Whittemore, 
Boston,  secretary. 

Joseph  E.  Moorehead,  assistant  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  Mountain  States 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  and 
president  of  the  Denver  Advertising 
Club,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager  of  the  Utah-Idaho  divisiem  of 
the  company  and  will  leave  at  once  for 
Salt  Lake  City  where  he  will  make  his 
headquarters. 

Clarence  H.  Wolfe,  editor  of  the  New 
Harmony  (Ind.)  Times,  will  be  host  to 
the  Democratic  editors  of  the  state  at 
the  annual  two-day  outing  of  the  Indi¬ 
ana  Democratic  Editorial  Association 
at  New  Harmony,  May  17  and  18,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by  John  D. 
DePrez,  publisher  of  the  ShelbyvUle 
Democrat  and  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Four  directors  chosen  by  members  of 
the  Detroit  Adctiaft  Club  at  the  annual 
election  of  that  organization  held  on 
April  13  are ;  Charles  W.  Brooke,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Brooke, 
Smith  &  French,  Inc. ;  D.  B.  Jacobs, 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the  Seaman- 
Patrick  Paper  Company ;  F'rank  W. 
.Atherton,  manager  of  the  Ketterlinus 
Lithographic  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  Gordon  W.*  Kingsbury,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  club  and  now  manager 
of  tlie  broadcasting  department  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club  will  be  chosen  by  the 
directors  at  an  early  meeting. 

Quadrupling  present  quarters,  the 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Press  Cel's  has  signed 
a  lease  for  the  entire  floor  of  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  building  at  1441  Franklin 
street.  George  T.  Chambers  is  president. 

New  York  State  Printing  Te.achers 
.Association  met  in  Ithaca  April  13  and 
14.  Their  annual  session  was  opened 
with  a  lunch  at  the  Ithaca  Hotel  with 
Dr.  Edward  Amherst  Ott  as  the  principal 
speaker.  Saturday  morning  the  visiting 
teachers  inspected  the  Empire  State 
School  of  Printing  and  some  of  the 
Cornell  University  Buildings. 

George  C.  Huckins,  president  of  the 
association,  is  an  instructor  in  printing 
in  the  New  York  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Lyons,  San  Marcos,  president, 
and  other  oflicers  were  re-elected  in 
Dallas  at  the  recent  annual  convention  of 
the  Outdo*  !R  Advertising  Association 
of  Texas.  J.  S.  Phillips,  San  Antonio,  is 
secretary. 


NEW  PUBUCATIONS 

A/TR.  AND  MRS.  E.  E.  COOK  of  Rock 
Creek,  O.,  will  establish  the  New 
Albin  (la.)  Post,  a  weekly  May  1.  The 
Cooks  recently  sdd  the  Rock  Creek  In¬ 
dependent,  which  they  had  published  the 
last  four  years. 


A  NOTHER  son  of  M.  F.  Hanson,  pub- 
lisher  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald, 
is  being  groomed  to  follow  his  father’s 
footprints.  Maurice  F.  Hanson,  Jr.,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  Yale  Daily 
News,  one  of  the  highest  honors  that  can 
be  conferred  on  an  undergraduate. 
Maurice  is  a  sophomore  now  and  will  as¬ 
sume  the  chairmanship  his  junior  year. 

The  news  that  Maurice  is  successful  in 


amateur  journalism  takes  on  added  sig¬ 
nificance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  five  of 
Mr.  Hanson’s  seven  sons  are  already  in 
the  newspaper  business.  Wilmer,  the 
youngest,  16,  is  still  at  Hill  School. 
Frank,  the  oldest,  34,  is  on  the  Duluth 
Herald;  Paul  and  Kent  are  in  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  offices  of  Paul 
Block;  Rodman  is  on  Atlantic  Monthly, 
and  Earle  is  on  the  Duluth  Herald.  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Hanson  also  have  two  daigk 
ters,  Mrs.  Paul  Vanneman,  Jr.,  and  Mui 
Louise,  still  in  school. 

Mr.  Hanson  has  been  associated  vid 
Paul  Block  in  the  newspaper  business  kt 
the  last  eight  years.  He  has  been  i 
newspaper  or  allied  work  for  37  yan, 
including  many  years  as  publisher  of  At 
Philadelphia  Record. 


THE  COPY  DESK  APPUCANT 
RUNS  INTO  TROUBLE 
— —  By  B.  F.  Sylveater  — 


lyfANAGING  editor:  "How  are  you 
on  heads?” 


Copy  reader  applicant:  ‘T  know  my 
stuff,  sir.’’ 

Managing  editor :  “Give  me  four 
letter  words  for  these: 


(M.  E.)  (C.  R.) 

“Prohibits”  “Bans” 

“Criticizes”  “Raps” 

“Investigate”  “Sift” 

“Remove”  “Oust” 

“Polar  expedition”  “Dash” 

“Celebrate”  “Fete” 

“Money  for  broken  heart”“Baim” 
“Poor  girl’s  clothing”  “Rags" 

“Rich  girl’s  clothing  "Silk" 


Managing  editor :  “Swell  1  now  for 
some  three  letter  words: 


(M.  E.) 

(C.  R.) 

“Expose” 

“Liquor” 

"Air” 

“Rum” 

“Good  fellow  when 

he 

had  it” 

“Bum” 

“Former  soldier” 

“Vet” 

“The  president” 

“Cal” 

“Anger” 

“Ire” 

Managing  editor: 

“I  think  you’re  the 

boy  we  want.  Let’s 
ones : 

try  some  five  letter 

Copy  Reader :  ‘ 

"Sorry.  Have  to 

count  me  out.  I  never  worked  on  any¬ 
thing  but  a  tabloid.” 

VETERAN  FOREMAN  HONORED 


Walter  .A.  Oark,  veteran  foreman  of 
the  composing  room  of  the  West  Chester 
(Pa.)  Daily  Local  News,  was  given  a 
banquet  at  the  Overtown  Hotel,  April  9. 
b\'  the  Local  News  in  recognition  of 
fifty  years  of  faithful  service.  Mr. 
Clark  joined  the  Local  News  in  1878 


TIMES  SUES  AMERICAN 
ON  LINDBERGH  STORY 


Alleged  Violation  of  Copyright  by 
Hearst  Boston  Paper  Said  to  Have 
Included  Printing  of  American 
Copyright  Over  Times 
Articles 

The  .Vc«’  York  Times  filetl  a  bill  in 
equity  in  the  Federal  Court  in  Boston, 
-Apri  1  13,  against  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Boston  American,  charg¬ 
ing  piracy  of  copyright  articles  by 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  and  asking  dam¬ 
ages  “not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  each 
infringing  copy  of  said  articles.” 

The  bill  states  that  on  May  13,  1927, 
the  Times  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Colonel — then  Captain — Lindbergh, 
to  obtain  articles  describing  his  then 
proposed  flight  to  Paris,  and  under  the 
agreement  purchased  exclusive  rights  to 
Lindbergh’s  own  story  of  the  flight. 
Following  the  completion  of  the  flight, 
the  bill  continues,  Lindbergh  furnished 
these  articles  in  a  series  continuing  from 
May  23  to  June  14. 

The  Times  Company  copyrighted 
each  article  as  it  was  received  and 
printeil  them  under  a  copyright  line. 

The  bill  charges  that  on  May  23  and 
24,  the  defendant  company,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff, 
published  in  eight  editions  of  May  23 
and  one  edition  May  24,  substantially  the 
whole  of  a  copjTighted  article  entitled 
“Called  Lucky,  but  Says  Luck  Isn’t 
.All.”  It  is  charged  that  one  article  was 
captioned  “By  Capt.  Charles  A.  Lind¬ 
bergh,  Copyright,  1927  by  The  Boston 
Evening  .American.  Reproduction  For¬ 
bidden.” 

Another  article,  the  bill  says,  was 
printed  in  303,554  copies  of  the  American 
in  editions  of  May  34  and  June  1. 


FLASHES 


It  doesn’t  help  much  to  tell  the  raw 
you  had  the  right  of  way. — Toledo  Bhk 


The  ideal  parking  place  has  at  last  bn 
found.  During  a  storm  a  steamer  dunpd 
23  automobiles  upon  the  bottom  of  Li 
Michigan. — J.  R.  Wolf  m  Milwak 
Journal. 

The  ‘‘statute  of  limitations”  may  ben 
convenient  as  a  “plea  of  insanity."-Ct- 
einnati  P.nquirer. 


Many  people  depend  largely  on  i 
automeffiile  industry,  including  surge* 
undertakers  and  florists. — Florence  (Ah' 
Herald. 


“Length  of  skirt  is  to  some  extent  la 
to  the  discretion  of  the  wearer.”  St| 
this  is  discretion! — rancourer  (B.  Cl 
Niin. 


.Americanism :  Listening  over  a  $1 
radio  set  to  hear  a  record  played  *i 
$75  phonograph. — Florence  (Ala.)  tie* 

Henry  Ford,  making  his  first  pd* 
speech  in  England,  utters  31  words  i* 
sits  down.  Demonstrating  the  adva^ 
of  the  small  gas  tank. — W.  E.  n- ' 
Brooklyn  T imes. 

Ours  is  a  stoic  race.  We  have  i* 
endured  almost  two  months 
sensational  murder  trial. — Bron.r  (N.  1- 
North  Side  Nezvs. 

It  isn’t  the  fear  of  death  that 
some  people  drive  carefully;  tly  I* 
hate  to  get  the  new  car  scratched 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun. 

If  the  150-pound  girl  is  to 
style,  the  chummy  roadster  will  J*  " 
more  so. — Mount  Clemens  (Ah* 

Leader. 
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THE  EVENING  NEWS,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


The  Only  Evening  Newspaper  in  the  Entire  Santa  Clara  Valley  Carrying 
Full  Leased  Wire  Service  of  Both  the  Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press 


Far  Beyond  Elxpectations 


7596  Gain 

Ill  Circulation  In  Ten  Months! 


When  the  present  ownership  took  over 
the  management  of  the  San  Jose  Eve¬ 
ning  News — only  TEN  MONTHS  QQO 
AGO — the  circulation  was . 

Today,  you  are  Guaranteed  .  .  9,300 


1,633,516  Lines  Gain 

In  Advertising  in  10  Months 
Ending  March  31st,  1928 

Since  January  1st,  This  Year,  the  Gain 
Is  At  the  Rate  of 

Over  3  Million  Lines  Per  Year ! 


And  These 
Gains  Are 
Consistently 
Inereasing 
Day  by  Day! 


MEMBER  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


SA 


WS 


G.  LOGAN  PAYNE,  Owner  and  Publisher 


Published  daily  except  Sunday  at 


San  Jose,  California 


The  Largest  and  Fastest  Growing 
Evening  Newspaper  in  the  Pros¬ 
perous  Santa  Clara  Valley! 
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BROOKLYN  CITIZEN 
PRESIDENT  DIES 

John  F.  Frost  Succumbs  Following 

Stroke  of  Apoplexy — Successful 
in  Politics  and  Many  Lines 
of  Business 

John  F.  Frost,  president  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Citizen,  and  associated  with  Andrew 
McLean  in  founding  the  paper  more  than 
40  years  ago,  died  at  his  home  April  17, 
following  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  some  days 
earlier.  Until  the  past  few  days  Mr. 
Frost  had  enjoyed  unusually  good  health 
throughout  his  long  life  of  83  years. 

Mr.  Frost  was  born  in  Brooklyn  and 
was  an  associate  of  most  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  leaders  in  the  city  through¬ 
out  boyho^  and  manhood.  His  work 
for  the  party  in  the  Fifth  Ward  of 
Brooklyn  brought  him  political  rewards, 
first  in  an  appointment  as  keeper  of  the 
penitentiary  in  Kings  County,  over  50 
years  ago,  and  later  to  offices  under  the 
Register  and  Controller. 

From  1902  to  1912,  with  a  brother,  he 
operated  the  coal  business  of  Frost 
Brothers  successfully.  The  company 
was  sold  in  1912.  He  is  survived  by  a 
widow  and  10  children — five  boys  and 
five  girls — 17  grandchildren  and  one 
great-grandchild. 

Brooklyn  newspapers  and  political  as¬ 
sociates  joined  in  tributes  to  Mr.  Frost. 

JOHN  P.  McCORMlCK 

Managing  Editor  of  Hoboken,  Jersey, 
Observer  Dies  at  72 

John  P.  McCormick,  managing  editor 
of  the  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Observer, 
died  at  his  home  in  Jersey  City,  April 
18,  as  a  result  of  a  paralytic  stroke  which 
he  suffered  earlier  in  the  week.  He  was 
72  years  old. 

Mr.  McCormick  was  born  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  moved  to  New  York  with  his 
parents  while  he  was  a  boy.  Thirty 
years  later  he  moved  to  Brooklyn  and 
then  Jersey  City.  His  newspaper  career 
began  on  the  old  Jersey  City  Nezvs  as 
sporting  editor  and  later  he  turned  to 
general  reporting. 

Next,  Mr.  McCormick  went  to  the 
Jersey  City  Journal,  now  the  Jersey 
Journal,  and  while  there  became  Jersey 
City  representative  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.  I-ater  he  covered  Jersey  City 
for  the  New  York  Herald  under  Ben¬ 
nett.  In  19C9  he  joined  the  Hudson  Ob- 
sen-er,  now  the  Jersey  Observer,  as  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  In  1915  he  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Hudson  Observer, 
succeeding  Mathias  Ely. 

Mr.  McCormick  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Kenneth  S.  John¬ 
son,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Cornelia  Thomp¬ 
son. 

Prior  to  the  stroke  which  proved  fatal, 
Mr.  McCormick  had  suffered  two  other 
strokes.  A  month  before  the  second 
stroke  in  1927  he  wrote  his  own  obituary 
and  it  was  found  among  his  personal 
effects  after  his  death. 


AUSTIN  P.  HAINES 

Former  Editor  of  Des  Moines  News  Dies 
After  Brief  Illness 

Austin  P.  Haines,  45,  for  many  years 
prominently  identified  with  Iowa  news¬ 
papers  and  recently  publicity  director  for 
the  Iowa  I'armers’  Union,  died  in  Des 
Moines,  April  14,  after  a  brief  illness. 

He  received  his  degree  from  Harvard 
in  1903  and  began  his  new.spaper  career, 
being  successively  editor  of  the  Grinnell 
(la.)  Herald,  Des  Moines  Daily  News 
and  the  Iowa  Homestead,  going  to  the 
Minneapolis  Star  four  years  ago  and  later 
being  associated  with  the  Fawcett  publi¬ 
cations  in  Robbinsdale,  Minn. 

He  had  been  an  extensive  contributor 
to  the  New  Republic,  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  other  magazines.  His  wife,  and  a 
daughter,  his  mother,  two  sisters  and 
two  brothers  survive.  Funeral  services 
were  held  in  Grinnell  Monday. 


BELIEVE  FAWCETT  LOST 

Peruvian  Papers  Give  Up  Hope  for  Re¬ 
turn  of  Explorer  Writing  for  N.A.N.A. 

Peruvian  newspapers  have  generally 
decided  that  Col.  R.  P.  Fawcett,  British 
explorer,  who  disappeared  in  the  Brazil- 
lian  jungles  in  May,  1925,  will  never  be 
found  alive,  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Lima  said  recently.  (Colonel 
Fawcett  went  into  the  wilderness  to 
search  for  a  lost  city.  His  story  was  to 
have  been  issued  by  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance. 

,\t  various  times  reports  that  the  ex¬ 
plorer  had  been  captured  by  Indians,  that 
he  was  living  the  life  of  a  native  farmer, 
-and  that  he  had  been  killed,  have  been 
circulated. 

Recently  Commander  Dyott  left  New 
York  to  search  for  Colonel  Fawcett  for 
the  Alliance. 

OPERATOR  COMMITS  SUICIDE 

Leon  Dille,  50,' Associated  Press  opera¬ 
tor  for  the  Peoria  Journal  Transcript  for 
16  years,  ended  his  life  by  taking  gas, 
.\pril  17.  Brooding  over  loss  of  his  job 
when  the  A.  P.  installed  automatic  print¬ 
ers  last  fall  is  believed  to  be  the  cause  oi 
his  suicide.  He  had  been  offered  numer¬ 
ous  jobs,  but  never  seemed  to  get  over 
losing  his  post  in  the  newspaper  office. 
He  is  survived  by  a  wife  and  daughter. 

®faitu{irg 

J^ICHMOND  C.  HILL,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  city  staff  of  the 
Buffalo  Times  and  the  Buffalo  Com¬ 
mercial  at  one  time,  died  recently  in  his 
home  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  had  re¬ 
sided  since  retirement  from  journalism. 
He  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  H. 
G.  McElheney,  with  whom  he  resided. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Freer,  70,  whose  hus¬ 
band  was  part  owner  of  the  Oelwein 
(la.)  Register  prior  to  his  death  nine 
years  ago,  died  last  week  in  Oelwein. 

George  Elus  Matteson,  56,  employe 
of  the  composing  room  of  the  Dunkirk 
(N.  Y.)  Observer  for  the  past  eight 
years,  and  prior  to  that  a  member  of  the 
mechanical  force  of  the  Jamestown  (N. 
Y.)  Morning  Post,  died  recently  after  a 
short  illness. 

Joseph  E.  Tracy,  publisher  of  the 
Pittsburg,  (Cal.)  Post,  died  recently. 

H.  T.  Johnson,  Sr.,  50,  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Desha  County  (Ark.)  News 
until  a  year  ago,  died  at  his  home  in  Mc- 
Gehee,  Ark.,  April  6.  He  was  forced 
to  sell  his  newspaper  because  of  ill 
health. 

Mrs.  Clara  Sargent  Peck,  widow  of 
Carson  C.  Peck,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  owner  of  tbe  Brooklyn  Daily  Times, 
died  April  17.  She  was  70  years  old. 
Mrs.  Peck  founded  the  Carson  C.  Peck 
Memorial  Hospital  in  memory  of  her 
husband.  Mr.  Peck  was  also  an  officer 
of  F.  W.  Woolworth  Company. 

Wilson  S.  Potts,  82,  owner  and  edi¬ 
tor  for  many  years  of  the  Lisbon  (O.) 
Ohio  Patriot,  died  at  his  home  there  on 
.\pril  14. 

Roscoe  Merrow,  former  Farmington, 
Me.,  publisher,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
town,  April  8. 

J.  Peterson,  61,  a  former  cashier 
of  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  died  April  13  in  a  local  hos¬ 
pital  after  an  illness  of  three  months. 

Thomas  H.  Rowijvn,  48  years  old,  a 
printer  on  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
for  many  years,  died  in  his  home  in  that 
city  recently. 

Peter  J.  J.  Higgins,  55,  city  editor 
of  the  Marshall  (Mich.)  Evening  Chron¬ 
icle,  died  of  pneumonia,  April  14.  after  a 
few  days’  illness.  Mr.  Higgins  had  spent 
his  entire  career  on  the  staff  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  (Thronicle,  joining  it  while  in  high 
school. 

Charles  B.  Hull,  67,  advertising 
manager  oi  Hunting  and  Fishing,  an  out¬ 
door  tnagazine,  died  suddenly  at  his  home 
in  (Thicago  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  re¬ 
cently. 


losing  fight 

We  admit  we  have  been  unable 
to  stem  the  tide  of  advertising 
which  crowded  news  swamped 
composing  room^  ate  up  tons  of 
paper,  kept  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  working  overtime,  and 
made  life  generally  miserable 
for  everyone  except  the  stock¬ 
holders  in  1927. 

Total  Advertising  Linage 

1927  ....  23,762,629 

1926  ....  20,276,943 

Gain  .  .  .  3,485,686 

1928  1st  quarter  .  6,059,341 

1927  1*1  quarter  .  5,733,832 

Gain  ....  325,509 

Net  paid  circulation  ^f\  AAA 
now  more  than  /  vIjUUU 

Evening  Courier 
Morning  Post 

Camden,  N.  J. 

National  Representatives — Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


“Get  Out 
and  Get  Under” 


Some  notes  on  mechanical  progress 


April,  im 
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no  new  principles  discovered.  The  car  of  today  has  about  t||, 
same  parts  that  the  car  of  a  quarter-century  ago  had.  The  djf 
ference  is  mostly  in  a  refinement  of  detail.  A  few  things  stait 
out — the  self-starter,  electric  lights,  four-wheel  brakes—ln 
the  perfected  cars  we  have  today  represent  the  sum  total  j( 
thousands  of  minor  improvements. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  it  would  have  been  incunceivabj, 
that  a  car  could  be  as  comfortable,  as  reliable,  as  eoonoinitij  L 
as  the  cars  that  sell  for  a  few  hundred  dollars  now.  f 

If  there  were  one-lung  runabouts  and  back-door  tonneioi 
still  cavorting  about  the  streets,  we  wouldn’t  have  to  thial 
back  so  hard  to  comprehend  the  marvelous  advance  that  ha, 
been  made. 

Today  we  can  hardly  remember  what  the  cars  of  twenty.fiv(  ^ 
years  ago  were  like,  they  have  so  completely  disappeared.  | 
Now  let’s  turn  to  another  field  in  which  the  mechaniol  | 
advance  has  been  just  as  remarkable  but,  for  certain  reasoas  i 
which  will  be  mentioned  later,  not  so  obvious.  I 

Stored  somewhere  in  your  mind  is  a  picture  of  the  Linotypt  I 
and  an  idea  of  what  the  Linotype  can  do.  How  long  is  it  i 
you  brought  that  picture  up  to  date?  To  what  extent  is  it  | 
based  on  the  Linotype  of  today  and  how  much  on  the  kindai  f 
Linotypes  that  were  mechanical  marvels  back  in  the  f 
when  the  automobile  was  young?  r 

The  Linotype  of  1928  is  a  very  different  machine  fromth  I 
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_H-AKE  your  mind  back  for  a  minute  to  the 
time  when  an  automobile  created  consternation  among  the 
horses  and  gathered  a  crowd  every  time  it  stopped— which 
was  pretty  often. 

In  those  days  not  much  was  expected  of  an  automobile — the 
mere  fact  that  it  occasionally  ran  was  sufficiently  marvelous. 
A  ten-mile  drive  was  an  adventure  to  be  talked  about  for 
weeks,  and  the  frequent  stops  for  roadside  repairs  were  all 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Today  we  expect  a  car  to  run  10,000  miles  before  it  needs 
mechanical  attention. 

And  of  what  does  this  advance  consist?  As  you  think  back 
you  will  not  find  any  revolutionary  improvements.  There  are 


LINOTYPE  IMI 


The  simple  magazine  shift  is  operated 
without  leaving  the  keyboard 


Auxiliary  magazines  are  operated  from 
the  single,  power-driven  keyboard 


A  key-button  changes  keyboard  action 
from  main  to  auxiliary  magazine 


A  metal  feeder  that  is  simple  in  design, 
sure  in  action  and  low  in  cost 


A  wide  base  and  rigid  framework  give  full  supper* 
to  all  parts  of  the  machine  and  prevent  vibratitm 
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4 1  Linotype  of  1886  or  1900  or  1910  or  even  later.  Every  year  ha? 
seen  changes  and  improvements,  some  of  them  revolutionary'. 
Every  one  designed  to  produce  a  Linotype  that  would  do  better 
work  and  a  greater  variety  of  work;  that  would  be  easier  to 

operate. 


4' 


J.HE  Linotype  has  advanced  just  as  the 
automobile  has  advanced  and  by  exactly  the  same  process. 
But  here  is  the  difference:  The  automobiles  of  1903  have  all 
disappeared  years  ago.  Many  of  the  Linotypes  of  1903  are  still 
in  use.  These  old  machines  give  excellent  service ;  they  will 
?  continue  to  give  service.  But  they  will  not  do  all  the  things  that 
rfivf  ^  modern  Linotypes  will  do. 

1  When  you  hear  a  man  say,  ‘’The  Linotype  is  all  right  lor 
Dial  ;<  this  or  that  but  not  for  the  other — ”  or  he  says,  “We  can  do  a 
isoBs  I  certain  thing  more  quickly  thus  and  so  than  on  the  Lino- 
i  type — ”  when  a  man  says  things  like  that  it  is  a  pretty  good  in- 
I  dication  that  his  mental  picture  of  the  Linotype  is  based  more 
‘  on  the  Linotype  of  the  earlier  days  than  the  Linotype  of  1928. 
Below  are  shown  a  few  of  the  more  important  mechanical 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  Linotype  during  the  past 
few  years. 

As  mechanical  changes,  these  things  are  not  of  much  inter- 
M  th  i  est  to  you  and  we  don’t  expect  them  to  be.  The  mechanical 
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perfection  of  the  Linotype  is  our  job  and  not  yours.  W  hat 
they  do  mean  to  you  is  that  the  range  and  productive  capacity 
of  the  Linotype  have  been  vastly  increased  and  that  fact  is  of 
tremendous  importance. 

The  Linotype  has  advanced — advanced  steadily  and  con¬ 
tinuously  since  1886.  Are  you  using  it  up  to  its  full  1928 
capacity  or  are  you  only  using  the  time-and-labor-saving 
potentialities  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago? 

Find  out  what  the  Linotype  can  do  now.  Forget  any  notions 
you  may  have  that  this  and  that  can't  be  done.  The  Linotype 
representatives  will  give  you  a  demonstration  in  some  nearby 
office  and  show  you  what  can  be  and  is  being  done  today. 


Display  type  is  “keyboard-set”  with  the 
speed  and  economy  of  straight  matter 


The  long-wearing  escapement  mechanism 
designed  for  permanence  and  accuracy 


The  two-pitch  distributor  screws  get  the 
matrices  back  in  place  twice  as  fast 


for  continuous  composition  of  mixed  faces 
Iwo  main  and  two  auxiliary  magazines 


A  universal  knife-block  that  is  instantly 
adjustable  to  any  body  size 


Electric  melting  of  metal  is  clean  and 
healthful  as  well  as  economical 
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ALMOST  A  HALF-CENTURY 


STEADY  IMPROVEMENT 


LINOTYPE  LEADERSHIP  dates  back  to  the  day  in 
1886  when  the  famous  blower  machine  proved 
itself  the  first  practical  composing  machine 


(• -LINOTYPE- 0 
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MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CfflCAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 


CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 

Representative*  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


PICTURE  IDEAS  SAVE 

qirl  from  teaching 


EXPLAIN  OREGON  MARKET 


Selected 


Orecon  Newapepere  iMue  ' 
let  on  Northwest  Fielcl 

“The  Two  Markets  of  Oregon,”  a  36- 
page  booklet  issued  by  the  Selected  Oregon 
Newspapers,  represented  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  Inc.,  was 
mailed  to  agents  recently.  Selected 
Oregon  Newspapers  includes  10  dailies: 
Astoria  Budget,  Ba^er  Herald,  Bend 
Bulletin,  Corvallis  Gazette-Times,  Eugene 
Register,  Klamath  Falls  News,  MarshHeld 
Southwestern  Oregon  News,  Medford 
Daily  News,  Pendleton  East  Oregonian, 
Salem  Oregon  Statesman;  six  weeklies 
—Polk  County  Itemizer-Observer,  Wash¬ 
ington  County  News-Times,  Hood  River 
Glacier,  McMinnville  Telephone  Register, 
St.  Helens  Mist,  Tillamook  Herald;  and 
one  semi-weekly,  the  Cottage  Grove 
Sentinel. 

The  booklet  explains  the  ^pers’  cover¬ 
age  of  wide  areas,  from  which  the  group 
slogan  “Out  Where  the  Miles  Are 
Shorter”  has  been  chosen,  and  gives  the 
newspapers’  eight  “Standards  of  Mer¬ 
chandising  Practice”  involving  informa¬ 
tion  service  “within  reason”  to  the  agen¬ 
cies  and  liaison  work  on  merchandising 
lines  between  advertiser  and  retailer. 

Each  separate  market  is  carefully 
analyzed.  The  booklet  is  bound  in  stand¬ 
ard  filing  size.  8^  x  11,  and  tabbed  for 
filing.  Frank  Jenkins,  managing  editor  of 
the  Eugene  Register,  is  president  of  the 
group. 


Bonney,  With  Long  String  of 
rtity  Degreos,  Prefers  Run- 
jng  Picture  Bureau  to 
Classroom 


Therese  Bonney,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Docteur  en  Lettres  de  Sorbonne,  etc., 
whose  pictures  of  the  royal  wedding  at 
Brussels  some  time  ago  appeared  in  the 
Vrw  York  Times,  in  three  years,  with 


THE  WICHITA  BEACON 


Clye  (gagU 


■SPECIAL”  ADDRESSES  STUDENTS 


Horace  M.  Ford  Tells  of  Rapid  Changes 
in  Advertising  Methods 

“Be  prepared  to  forget  at  a  moment’s 
notice  everything  you  have  ever  learned 
about  advertising,”  Horace  M.  Ford  of 
the  Ford-Parsons  Company,  publishers’ 
representatives  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  told  students  of  the  Medill 
School 


estaonsneu  ncrsc.i  «  v*  .  .  of  .  Journalism,  Northwestern 

American  press  photographers  in  Paris.  University,  in  a  recent  address 
Miss  Bonney  will  conduct  a  booth  at  I  /an  say  nothing  atout  advertising 
the  Internatiorml  Press  Exhibition  at  or  advertising  rates  with  absolute  cer- 
Cologne,  publicizing  Therese  Bonney’s  ta'nty.  Mr.  Ford  declared.  “What  I 
“Piewres  With  Ideas.”  you  now  may  be  true  today  but  the 

Miss  Bonney  went  to  France  to  help  chances  are  it  won’t  be  true  tomorrow, 
select  students  to  fill  scholarships  of-  conditions  change  so  quickly, 
fered  by  American  women’s  schools.  “We  are  not  yet  at  a  point  and  I  doubt 
While  there,  she  herself  obtained  a  fel-  »  we  ever  will  be  where  advertising  can 
lowship  in  the  Sorbonne  and  received  be  handled  with  mathematical  exactness, 
her  degree  two  years  later,  an  honor  We  cannot  say  that  because  an  advertis- 
shared  by  only  four  other  American  ing  campaign  was  successful  in  Albany, 
women.  N.  Y.,  it  will  succeed  in  Madison,  Wis. 

Realization  of  the  extent  of  her  edu-  We  can  say  with  the  railroads,  ‘This 
cation  alarmed  her.  She  decided  that  time-table  is  good  for  this  day  and  train 
she  was  getting  all  of  her  experience  only.’ 

of  life  through  books  and  decided  to  “Before  advertising  is  used,  thorough 
make  photographs  of  people  worth  meet-  preparation  of  the  field  is  necessary,”  said 
ing,  and  to  offer  them  to  American  Mr.  Ford.  He  quoted  the  parable  of  the 
newspapers  with  captions  elaborating  the  sower,  substituting  “advertising’  for 
story  tdd  by  the  picture.  She  has  stand-  “seed”  and  “territory”  for  “field.”  Only 
ing  assignments  to  write  and  photo-  with  a  well  prepared  field,  he  said,  can  a 
graph  styles  for  several  American  news-  good  harvest  be  expected, 
papers  and  magazines,  and  has  served, 
either  regularly  or  at  intervals,  most 
of  the  smart  American  magazines,  style 
publications,  and  many  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  New  York  Times,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 


WICHITA,  Kansas,  has  joined  the  many 
other  cities  that  have  all  of  their  news' 
papers  “Imperialized.”  The  Beacon  and  the  Eagle 
are  certainly  two  well  edited,  progressive  news' 
papers  that  Wichita  might  well  be  proud  of. 

Someone  has  written  to  ask  us  what  we  mean  by 
an  “Imperialized”  newspaper.  Our  definition  is 
as  follows; 

An  “Imperialized”  newspaper  is  one  that  has  seen 
the  need  for  a  Type  Metal  Plan  that  would  assure 
their  metal  being  in  balance  at  all  times,  give  it 
longer  life,  lower  metal  costs,  reduce  machine  and 
metal  troubles  and  give  cleaner,  sharper  plates — 
and  has  supplied  this  need  with  Imperial  Type 
Metal  serviced  by  the  famous  Plus  Metal  Plan. 

Let  us  tell  you  the  advantages 
of  "Imperializing” 

Imperial  Type  Metal  Company 

Manufacturing  the  following  metals: 

LINOTYPE  flL  MONOTYPE 

ELROD  Mf  .  LUDLOW 

INTERTYPE  m  STEREOTYPE 

LINOGRAPH  THOMPSON 

Philadelphia  New  York 

Clcvdaiicl  Chicao'o 

^..icveiana  BEST  BY  ACID  TEST  c^nica^o 

TRADE  MARK  RCQISTCRED 


Thompton  with  Morton 

J.  Bain  Thompson,  formerly  manager 
of  the  Chicago  office  of  Benjamin  & 
Kentnor,  and  more  lately  associated  with 
the  New  York  office  of  I.  A.  Klein  Com¬ 
pany,  has  joined  the  William  J.  Morton 
Company  and  will  be  connected  with  their 
Chicago  office. 


tures,  inc.,  addressed  toe  New  York  MEAT  MARKET  BUYS  A  PAGE 
League  of  Advertising  Women  on  toe 

use  of  pictures  in  advertising,  at  their  The  Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.)  Common- 
monthly  dinner  last  week.  wealth  Reporter  carried  what  it  claimed 

- i—  to  be  the  first  full  page  advertisement 

H,.  S...  J- 

Miss  Agnes  Carr,  feature  writer  on  Market  bought  a  page  in  which  various 
ki-  Trorr/rr,  has  had  a  song  wholesale  houses  advertised  their  products 

Published  recently,  “A  Message  to  Moth-  in  conjunction  with  the  Johnson  Market. 

Miss  Carr  wrote  the  words,  while  A.  H.  Shroeder  is  advertising  manager 'of 
p"  ^mson,  pianist  and  accompanist  the  daily, 
tor  Fritz  Kreisler,  wrote  the  music.  - 

— ; - ; -  ’  TRANSCRIPT  IN  BODONl 

rw  Lancing  in  Washington  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  with 

Martha  Dalrymple,  formerly  feature  its  issue  of  April  12,  adopted  Bodoni 
'  ,  Chicago  Daily  Journal,  is  caps  and  lower  case  lor  headlines,  re- 

ow,in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  she  is  placing  the  Roman  condensed  capitals 
tmg  special  stories.  used  heretofore. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  21,  1928 


CHILDREN’S  DAY  DRIVE 
BEGUN  BY  TOY  MAKERS 

Other  Group*  Interested  in  Exploita¬ 
tion  of  Long  Established  Occasion- 

Count  Solely  on  Local  Advertis¬ 
ing  for  Present 

A  campaign  for  a  new  advertising  day 
similar  to  Mother’s  Day  has  been  initiated 
by  the  American  Doll  Manufacturers’ 
Association  and  the  Toy  Manufacturers 
of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  who  are  operat¬ 
ing  through  a  joint  committee,  the  Qiil- 
dren’s  Day  Promotion  Committee,  to 
stimulate  sales  of  children’s  gifts  on  June 
16,  long  established  as  Children’s  Day. 

Although  the  occasion  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  many  years,  it  was  only  last  year 
that  the  associations  joined  in  a  move¬ 
ment  to  establish  Children’s  Day  as  a  gift 
day,  injecting  a  new  business  day  into  the 
calendar  of  an  industry  which  heretofore 
has  depended  largely  upon  the  Christmas 
season  for  the  bulk  of  its  trade. 

Last  year  it  was  estimated  that  $100,000 
was  spent  by  toy  stores  and  department 
stores  throughout  the  country  to  produce 
about  $1,000,000  in  extra  sales.  It  is 
expected  that  both  sums  will  be  largely 
increased  this  year,  with  the  advertising 
ratio  diminishing  until  the  day  is  well 
■established. 

The  Promotion  Committee,  at  10  West 
Twenty-third  street.  New  York,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  booklet  of  window  displays  and 
newspaper  layouts,  as  well  as  mats  in  one, 
two,  three  and  four-column  sizes,  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  advertising  managers,  and 
advertising  mat  services  are  furnishing 
further  material  to  their  clients.  The 
Committee  is  also  continuing  the  prize 
contest  feature  for  window  displays  begun 
last  year,  offering  $1,000  for  the  best 
windows.  In  addition,  it  will  give  37 
prizes,  amounting  to  $500  for  the  best  ad¬ 
vertisements  printed  in  local  papers. 

Co-Operative  pages  and  news  tie-ups 
were  successfully  used  last  year.  Boy 
Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls  clerked  in 
one  of  St.  Paul’s  department  stores.  The 
Ckanute  (Kan.)  Tribune  ran  a  12-page 
special  section  for  the  day. 

Many  newspapers  obtained  Qiildren’s 
Day  advertising  from  other  interested 
industries,  dairies,  candy  stores,  etc. 

CHAIN  STORE  SALES  UP 

First  Quarter  of  1928  Shows  Sales  In¬ 
crease  of  17.68  Per  Cent 

March  sales  of  36  chain  stores  report¬ 
ing  to  the  New  York  Times  showed  a 
record  total  of  $121,481,032,  as  compared 
with  .$5^,397,884  in  1927,  an  increase  of 
22.22  per  cent.  Sales  for  the  first  quarter 
increased  from  $266,749,670  in  1927  to 
$313,913,673  in  1928,  or  17.68  per  cent. 

March  sales  of  the  Liggett  Company 
showed  an  increase  of  5.49  per  cent  over 
1927,  and  totalled  $5,136,164.  The  G.  R. 
Kinney  Company  announced  the  largest 
total  sales  in  its  history  for  Easter  week, 
totalling  $745,3%  as  compared  with  $706, 
238  in  1927.  The  S.  S.  Kresge  Company 
produced  net  income  of  $2,939,280  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1928,  compared  to  $2,508,- 
•618  in  1927. 

Wins  Research  Award 

For  the  most  conspicuous  work  in  re¬ 
search  and  advertising  in  the  foods  field 
during  1926,  a  certificate  of  merit  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange  by  the  American  Food 
Journal  and  Home  Economist,  according 
to  announcement  just  received  by  W.  B. 
Geissinger,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Exchange. 

Carpet  Companies  Use  Dailies 

Alexander  Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Com¬ 
pany,  manufacturers  of  rugs  and  carpets, 
have  recently  begun  a  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  dailies  in  large  cities 
from  coast  to  coast  of  the  United  States. 
The  campaign  is  directed  principally  to 
women.  The  Whitall  Carpet  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  is  also  using  newspaper 
space  to  promote  sales  of  floor  covering. 


COAST  DAILY  HAS  ENTRY  FOR 
THE  IDEAL  AD 
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1VEWSPAPER  advertising  men  con- 

’  stantly  dream  of  the  “perfect  adver¬ 
tisement’’  but  seldom  do  advertisers  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  approximate 
their  ideals. 

Above  is  shown  an  advertisement  run 
recently  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
which  W.  E.  Peters,  advertising  director, 
says  approaches  the  ideal  more  nearly 
than  any  advertisement  he  has  ever  seen. 

The  mausoleum  copy  was  originated  and 
produced  by  Lester  Hopper,  manager  of 
the  Post-Intelligencer’s  service  depart¬ 
ment.  It  occupied  four  columns,  full- 
page  length. 

“We  believe  that  all  layout  and  com¬ 
position  artisans  strive  for  the  Perfect 
Advertisement,”  Mr.  Peters  wrote  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  “Members  of  our  or¬ 
ganization  are  no  exception. 

“Although  we  are  not  so  presumptuous 
to  believe  this  advertisement  to  be  the 
ideal,  yet  we  feel  that  we  are  justified  in 
offering  it  as  a  promise  of  what  the  Per¬ 
fect  Advertisement  will  be.  At  least,  it 
is  a  work  of  art  in  which  the  practical 
is  not  sacrificed.” 

W.  U.  Gross  Increases 

February  gross  earnings  of  the  West¬ 
ern  L’ninn  Telegraph  Company  increased 
to  $10,080,000  in  1928,  over  $9,837,000 
in  1927.  The  operating  income  decreased 
from  $830,000  to  $780,000.  Gross  reve¬ 
nues  for  January  and  February  showed 
an  increase  from  $20,261,000  in  1927  to 
$20,340,000  in  1928,  while  the  operating 
income  showed  a  decrease  from  $1,698,- 
000  to  $1,531,000. 


Afeo  Product*  Appoint* 

Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  have  been  appointed  advertis¬ 
ing  agents  for  the  Afeo  Products  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Afeo  Radiator  Kleener,  Afeo 
Anti-Freeze  and  other  automotive  prod¬ 
ucts.  Newspaper  campaigns  are  being  re¬ 
leased  throughout  southern  and  south¬ 
eastern  states  for  Afeo  Radiator  Cleaner. 


Changes  Also  Announced  in  Adver¬ 
tising  Department  of  Subsidiaries 

The  Postum  Company,  Inc.,  announced 
a  reorganization  of  their  advertising  de¬ 
partment  this  week.  M.  C.  Harper,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertising,  ^d 
C.  L.  Campbell,  assistant  advertising 
manager,  will  have  charge  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  Post  Products  Company,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Postum  Company. 

The  advertising  of  the  Baker  Asso¬ 
ciated  Companies,  Inc.,  another  subsidiary 
of  the  Postum  Company,  will  be  super¬ 
vised  by  D.  N.  Walker,  vice-president  of 
the  Baker  Associated  Companies,  with 
H.  O.  Frye  as  assistant  advertising  mana¬ 
ger.  R.  H.  Bennett,  formerly  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  Devoe  &  Ray- 
nolds  Company,  is  in  charge  of  export 
advertising  of  all  products  of  the  Postum 
Company,  Inc.,  and  associated  companies. 
C.  A.  Wiggins,  for  several  years  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  Postum  Com¬ 
pany,  will  continue  in  that  capacity. 

Harold  Cary,  with  E.  T.  Sajous  as  as¬ 
sistant,  is  in  charge  of  sales  promotion 
and  house  organs  of  the  Postum  Com¬ 
pany,  and  L.  J.  Lamson,  long  associated 
with  the  company,  is  in  charge  of  print¬ 
ing  and  production  with  R.  C.  Stock  as 
his  assistant. 

Willy*  Sales  Record 

Both  production  and  sales  of  Willys- 
Knight  and  Whippet  cars  reached  the 
highest  mark  in  history  in  March,  the 
company  announced.  Sales  increased  17 
per  cent  over  the  previous  high  month, 
and  28.5  per  cent  over  March  sales  last 
year,  to  32,723.  Production  increased  19 
per  cent  over  the  previous  high  month 
and  28  per  cent  over  March,  1927,  to 
31,129  cars.  Indications  are  that  April 
sales  will  exceed  those  of  March.  Both 
cars  have  been  heavily  advertised  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Retail  Sides  Up  in  1927 

Retail  sales  in  the  United  States  in¬ 
creased  1.8  per  cent  in  1927  according  to 
a  recent  survey  made  by  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  covering  218 
representative  stores  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  whose  total  sales  are  more  than 
$700.0(X),(XX).  Federal  reserve  districts 
which  made  the  best  showing  were  Chi¬ 
cago,  Atlanta,  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Texas. 

Women  Principal  Buyers 

A  recent  survey  of  purchases  made  in 
12  classes  of  establishments  in  New  York 
City  showed  that  women  lead  men  in 
purchasing  everything  but  automobiles  and 
hardware.  They  buy  41  per  cent  of  the 
former  and  49  per  cent  of  the  latter. 
Women  buy  75  per  cent  of  the  men’s 
socks  sold  and  63  per  cent  of  the  neck¬ 
wear.  Other  percentages  are :  Drugs, 
women,  78 ;  department  stores,  ^ ; 
groceries,  81;  silks,  98;  pianos,  78; 
leather  goods,  67;  electrical  supplies,  80; 
jewelry,  90. 

Advertise  Wage  Cut 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  cotton. mills  on 
April  9  used  full  page  advertisements  in 
the  New  Bedford  newspapers  to  announce 
a  10  per  cent  wage  cut  for  their  employes 
and  their  reasons  for  making  the  cut. 
Such  an  advertisement  is  unusual  since 
publicity  on  cuts  in  wages  has  been 
frowned  on  by  the  mill  owners  in  the 
past. 

Tracy-Parry  Company  Appointed 

The  Home  Owners’  institute  of  New 
York  City,  conducting  a  newspaper  and 
magazine  campaign  for  better  homes,  has 
named  the  Tracy-Parry  Company  as  ad¬ 
vertising  agent. 

Macaulay  Appoints 

Tom  Davin,  formerly  connected  with 
.\lhert  &  Charles  Boni,  Inc.,  publishers, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  Macaulay  Company, 
New  York  book  publishers. 


Trade  Paper  Publisher*  and  Advert)^ 
Brought  Together  by  A.  N.  A 

Trade  paper  publishers  and  floj, 
covering  advertisers  were  bron^ 
together  last  week  in  a  meeting  ^ 
sored  by  the  Association  of  Natiau; 
Advertisers  and  Col.  Gilbert  H,  DurgoB 
advertising  manager  of  the  Mohasi 
Carpet  Mills,  Inc.,  of  Amsterdam,  N  y 
Nine  manufacturers  and  six  publui^ 
attended  to  iron  out  mutual  problena. 
The  manufacturers  argued  the  adig. 
ability  of  the  trade  papers  fumisiiiii, 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’ 
Discussion  also  centered  over  the  co®. 
parative  value  of  circulation  from  pgii 
subscriptions,  sample  copies,  and  fi® 
circulation. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  ai. 
vertisers  that  under  certain  circumstance, 
controlled  free  circulation  may  be  ai 
valuable  as  paid  circulation,  but  that  al. 
vertisers  are  nevertheless  entitled  to 
know  what  circulations  are,  and  how  anl 
where  they  are  distributed. 

$1,000,000  RADIO  CAMPAIGN 

Crosley  Plans  to  Spend  $700,000  d 

Amount  in  Newspapers 

The  Crosley  Radio  corporation  and  d* 
Amrad  Corporation  is  about  to  launch  1 
million  dollar  newspaper  and  magazlK 
advertising  campaign  for  the  remainiii; 
nine  months  of  19^  with  approximaWi 
$7(X),(XX)  to  be  spent  in  newspapers  m  this 
country  and  Canada.  H.  Curtiss  Abbot 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Croski  | 
Corporation,  has  just  completed  an  a 
tensive  survey  of  the  newspaper  fidd 
throughout  the  country  and  has  niapptc 
out  his  program. 

Powel  Crosley,  Jr.,  president  of  th 
Crosley  Corporation  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Amrad  Corpon- 
tion,  is  enthusiastic  about  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Details  of  the  campaign  hat- 
not  yet  been  released. 

MILLS  USE  PAPERS 

Kansas  City  Firm  Credits  Small  Pl^ 
lications  for  Unusual  Growth 
The  Nutrena  Feed  Mills,  Kansas  Qti, 
Mo.,  less  than  four  years  old,  but  vti: 
more  than  5,000  dealers  in  seven  midift 
western  states,  gives  full  credit  for  iU 
growth  to  newspaper  advertising. 

“Ninety  per  cent  of  our  advertiian 
appropriation  is  spent  in  newspapers, 
says  Van  Roy  Miller,  president  of  dt 
company.  “We  find  that  we  can  arranjt 
our  advertising  in  such  a  way  that  the 
schedules  can  be  elastic  enough  to  chang 
if  weather,  crop  or  general  condkioos 
warrant.” 

The  Nutrena  Company  is  using  largt 
space  advertisements  in  practically  ero; 
county  seat  town  in  the  states  of  Ion 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahooa 
and  parts  of  Colorado,  Texas,  South  Da 
kota,  Minnesota,  Illinois  and  Arkassu 

I  - 

Carney  Take*  New  Post 

Peter  P.  Carney  on  May  1  becooe 
advertising  and  publicity  manager  of  Ik 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York.  Mr 
Carney  for  some  months  has  been  ai- 
vertising  and  promotion  manager  of  tk 
Mennen  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  J® 
before  that  was  connected  with  Renii<- 
ton  Arms,  Winchester  Repeating  Ana 
Company  and  du  Pont  Contj^y  ha- 
dling  advertising  and  publicity  wort 
Mr.  Carney  will  be  succeeded  at  tk 
Mennen  Company  by  C.  D.  Barradak 
who  has  been  in  the  sales  departoB: 
of  the  Company. 

Bourne  Resign* 

Humphrey  M.  Bourne  has  resigntd,* 
advertising  manager  of  the  H.  J.  Hw 
Company.  His  successor  will  not  be  ®- 
mediately  appointed. 

^  Boncilln  Appoints  QuioUa 

,  The  Boncilla  Laboratories  of 

olis,  manufacturers  of  cosmetics,  ^ 
appointed  the  Quinlan  Company  of  iJt 
cago  to  direct  their  advertising. 
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J^dhw  Used  by  Seders 
in  J^al  “Tf  isplay  ^ineage 


The  LUDLOW  is  now  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  fador  in  newspaper  display  composi¬ 
tion.  This  is  proved  by  the  fa6t  that  it  is  used  to 
set  advertising  display  by  loo  per  cent  of  the  ten 
leaders  in  local  display  lineage  in  the  six  day 
field  and  8o  per  cent  of  those  in  the  seven  day 
field — in  others  words,  the  papers  which  have  the 
most  advertising  composition  day  by  day. 

These  papers  —  according  to  the  records  for 
1927  compiled  by  the  Editor  ^  Publisher — are: 
in  the  six  day  field,  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  New 
York  Sun,  Akron  Beacon-Journal,  Newark  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  New  York  Journal,  Indianapolis 
News,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Grand  Rapids  Press, 
Los  Angeles  Herald,  and  Hartford  Times. 

The  papers  among  the  ten  leaders  in  local  dis¬ 
play  lineage  in  the  seven  day  field  which  use  the 
Ludlow  for  display  composition  are:  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  Detroit  News,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Pittsburgh  Press,  Columbus  Dispatch,  and  the 
Birmingham  News. 

Truly  a  notable  list  of  users!  And  in  addition 
the  Ludlow  is  likewise  in  successful  use  by  many 
other  metropolitan  newspapers  as  well  as  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  smaller  dailies  and  weeklies  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

What  is  it  about  the  Ludlow  that  has  occa¬ 
sioned  this  sweeping  endorsement  by  the  most 
progressive  and  successful  of  newspaper  pub¬ 


lishers?  There  are  many  reasons,  but  the  compel¬ 
ling  one  is  this:  It  increases  advertising  revenue. 

It  does  this  by  providing  better  printed  and 
more  attrad:ive  advertisements,  which  sell  more 
merchandise  for  advertisers  and  in  turn  make 
available  greater  expenditure  for  space.  For  what 
the  merchant  is  buying  is,  beyond  doubt,  not 
space  but  results. 

The  Ludlow-set  advertisements  have  in  them 
no  worn  or  low  types,  even  in  the  larger  sizes. 
They  have  no  broken  letters  due  to  stereotyp¬ 
ing,  for  Ludlow  material  with  its  laminated  base 
has  been  proved  to  stand  up  better  under  drv 
mat  pressure  than  any  other  form  of  type  material. 

It  makes  possible  the  free  use  of  the  more  del¬ 
icate  types  and  particularly  of  italics  which  are 
so  much  appreciated  by  the  better  type  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  for  effedlive  display.  Ludlow  offers  the 
only  form  of  composition  that  will  deliver  spirited 
italics  on  the  printed  page  in  unbroken  form. 

That  the  Ludlow  effects  economies  in  com¬ 
posing  room  operation  is  universally  admitted. 
This  and  many  other  features,  the  fa6fs  regarding 
which  will  be  gladly  supplied,  have  contributed 
toward  making  it  today  the  fastest  growing  sys¬ 
tem  of  display  composition. 

But  the  point  which  no  newspaper  publisher 
can  afford  to’  overlook  is  that  it  offers  a  new 
business-building  force. 


J^low  Typograph  Qompany 
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Editor 

ART  AND  ADVERTISING 
LECTURES  SCHEDULED 

New  York  Art  Director*’  Club  to  Hold 
Weekly  Meetings  Through  May, 
Dealing  with  Theories  of 
Advertising  Design 


Concurrent  with  their  seventh  annual 
exhibition  ot  advertising  art,  the  Art 
Directors’  Oub  of  New  York  is  giving 
a  series  of  four  lectures  on  art  and  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  Art  Center,  New  York, 
on  the  evenings  of  May  7-14-21-28. 

According  to  Guy  Clark,  chairman  of 
the  lecture  course  committee  and  art  di¬ 
rector  of  Street  and  Finney,  New  York, 
the  four  speakers  and  their  topics  are: 

May  7,  at  7:30  P.  M.  Vaughn  Flan¬ 
nery,  president  of  the  Art  Director’s 
Qub  of  New  York  and  art  director  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son,  Philadelj^ia.  His 
subject  will  be  “Shall  We  Join  The 
Ladies  ?” 

May  14,  at  7:30  P.  M.  Paul  Theo. 
Frankl,  president  of  the  Frankl  Galleries, 
Inc.,  New  York.  He  will  ask  and  answer 
“What  Is  Modem?” 

May  21,  at  7 :30  P.  M.  Myron  Perley, 
art  director  of  Lennen  and  Mitchell  Inc., 
New  York.  His  topic,  “Off  My  Chest,” 
will  outline  his  aims  and  theories  for 
advertising  design. 

May  28,  at  7 :30  P.  M.  Dr.  John 
Broadus  Watson,  vice-president  of  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Comply,  New 
York.  He  will  analyse  the  selling  appeal 
in  “How  We  Behave  Toward  Advertise¬ 
ments.” 


Agencies  Combine 

The  San  Francisco  office  of  the  Lock- 
wood-Shackelford  Advertising  Company 
has  been  purchased  by  Herman  C.  Bem- 
sten  and  Leon  Livingston.  It  will  be 
combined  with  the  Leon  Livingston 
agency  under  the  name  of  Berasten  & 
Livingston,  Inc.  Account  executives  smd 
copy  and  art  staffs  of  both  the  combin¬ 
ing  agencies  have  been  retained.  The 
new  firm  occupies  the  former  Lockwood- 
Shackelford  offices  at  55  Sutter  street. 


Churchill  Joins  Thompson 

Vernon  R.  Churchill,  one  of  the  in¬ 
corporators  of  the  Honig-Cooper  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Francisco  advertising  agency, 
and  for  the  past  12  years  its  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  has  resigned.  He  will  join  the  staff 
of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
in  its  San  Francisco  office. 


Joins  Detroit  Agency 

Arthur  Livingston  has  joined  the  staff 
cf  Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  Detroit 
as  manager  of  media  and  research.  Mr. 
Livingston  was  the  compiler  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  market  book  published  by 
the  “100,000  group  of  American  cities,” 
known  as  “A  Study  of  81  American 
Markets.” 


Millis  Promotes  Sparks 

R.  Webb  Sparks,  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Millis  Advertising  Company  of 
Indianapolis,  has  been  appointed  space 
buyer,  Fred  Millis,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  announced  this  week. 


Kirsch  Names  Agency 

C.  W.  Kirsch,  president  of  the  Kirsch 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  producers  of  drapery  hardware, 
has  appointed  Brooke,  Smith  &  French, 
Inc.,  Eietroit,  as  merchandising  and  ad-* 
vertising  counsel. 


New  Agency  Officers 

A.  E.  Whitehill  and  Richard  Webster 
have  baen  elected  directors  of  Reimers 
&  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency.  Mr.  Whitehill  was  also  elected 
a  vice-president.  Mr.  Webster  has  held 
a  vice-presidency  for  several  years. 


Joins  Street  &  Finney 

Edward  S.  Hidden,  formerly  of  the 
Chas.  W.  Hoyt  Company,  has  joined  the 
Boston  office  of  Street  &  Finney,  Inc. 
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Lodge  Joins  Gould  Staff 

M.  C.  Lodge  has  joined  the  staff  of 
M.  P.  Gould  Company,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency  of  New  York,  as  head  of  the 
promotional  department  of  the  retail  di¬ 
vision.  Mr.  Lodge  was  formerly  with 
Foots  and  Morgan,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 


Is  there  a  better  light 

than  daylight? 


New  Art  Director  Named 

Thomas  E.  Booth,  for  more  than  15 
years  art  director  of  the  George  Batten 
Company,  New  York,  and  more  recently 
with  Griffin,  Johnson  &  Mann,  New 
York,  is  now  associated  with  the  Eugene 
McGuckin  Company,  Philadelphia,  as  art 
director. 


New  Cincinnati  Agency 

The  Hensen-Hastings  Advertisng 
Service,  Inc.,  of  Cincinnati,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  with  100  shares  of  no  par 
value,  by  Rudolph  Hensen,  N.  C.  Hast¬ 
ings  and  others. 


ELECTRO  MERGER  RUMOR 


Rapid  and  New  York  Companies  Con¬ 
template  Combination 

The  Rapid  Electrotype  Company  of 
Cincinnati,  the  Reilly  Electrotype  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  a  large  New 
York  typography  company,  and  a  New 
York  engraver  are  negotiating  on  a  mer¬ 
ger  whi^  would  combine  the  firms  into 
a  $5,000,000  printing  arts  business,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  story  in  Cincinnati  papers 
last  week.  A  series  of  conferences  have 
been  held,  the  reports  said.  Local  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Reilly  Company  denied  the 
rumor. 

In  case  the  merger  is  consummated,  the 
Cincinnati  plant  is  expected  to  handle  the 
excess  wders  of  the  New  York  com¬ 
panies. 

President  William  H.  Kaufmann  of 
Rapid  Electrotype  Company,  said  Thurs¬ 
day  that  the  first  proposition  of  New 
York  brokers  for  a  merger  of  Rapid  with 
two  New  York  cut-makers  was  refused. 
Negotiations  were  resumed  Wednesday, 
however,  on  a  counter  proposition  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  Kaufmann. 


BERNARD  IN  NASHVILLE 


Wichita  Falls  Man  Named  Director 
of  Advertising  on  Banner 

Don  Bernard,  former  business  manager 
of  the  IVichtta  Falls  (Tex.)  Record 
News  was  appointed  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner, 
April  11.  He  will  supervise  local,  foreign 
and  classified  advertising,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Maj.  E.  B.  Stahlman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Banner. 

The  department  heads  will  remain  as 
before  with  Martin  Qark  in  charge  of 
local,  K.  C.  Cayce  in  charge  of  national 
and  Maxey  Hewitt  handling  classified 
advertising. 

The  general  business  affairs  of  the 
paper  will  remain  under  the  supervision 
of  James  G.  Stahlman,  executive  director 
of  the  publication. 


REORGANIZING  N.  Y.  ALUMNI 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Memhers  Hold  Lunch¬ 
eon  at  Ad  Club 

Laurence  A.  Sloan,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national 
professional  journalistic  fraternity,  was 
elected  chairman  of  a  New  York  Alumni 
Chapter  reorganization  committee  at  a 
luncheon  conference  on  Tuesday, 
Founders’  Day,  at  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York. 

Jphn  Stempel,  Alumni  News,  Columbia 
University,  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Those  who  expressed  interest  and 
pledged  support  included:  Kenneth  C. 
Hogate,  Wall  Street  Journal;  Dr.  James 
Melvin  Lee,  Department  of  Journalism, 
New  York  University;  William  P. 
Beazell,  managing  editor.  New  York 
World;  Russell  R.  Loard,  Farm  and 
Fireside;  and  James  Powers,  syndicate 
writer. 


Few  press  rooms  in  the  country  are  better  lighted  than  this  one  in  the  N-  T.  Times. 
Cooper  Hewitts  are  on  the  job  here. 

NO  man  viewing  the  beauties  of  nature  can  ask  for 
a  better  light  than  that  of  the  sun.  But  for  the  artifi' 
cial  conditions  existing  in  a  plant,  a  certain  type  of  greem 
ish^yellow  light  time  and  again  has  proved  itself  better 
than  daylight.  Better,  in  truth,  than  any  other  light 
known  to  science. 

Why? — Because  the  human  eye  sees  most  clearly, 
quickly  and  with  least  fatigue  by  green  and  yellow  light. 
And  that  is  precisely  the  light  given  by  Cooper  Hewitts. 

If  you  seek  a  simple  proof  of  these  facts  view  a  printed 
page  or  a  sheet  of  polished  metal  under  ordinary  light 
and  then  under  a  Cooper  Hewitt  light.  Note  how  much 
more  sharply  every  detail,  every  scratch,  every  defect 
stands  out  under  the  Cooper  Hewitt  light.  Note  also 
how  free  from  glare  you  find  the  Cooper  Hewitt. 

There  are  sound  scientific  reasons  for  these  and  other 
important  differences.  They  are  fully  explained  in  bulletins 
which  are  yours  for  the  asking.  But  the  best  proof  of 
Cooper  Hewitt  advantages  is  that  obtained  from  a  trial 
installation  in  your  own  plant.  Such  a  test  involves  no 
obligation  on  your  part.  Ask  us  about  it  today.  Cooper 
Hewitt  Electric  Co.,  863  Adams  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


COOPER  HEWITT 


2sta  o  c.  H.  K.  Co.,  19Z8  Organization 
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WOOD  FLONG 
CORPORATION 


Our  representatives  will  be  happy  to^  discuss  the  WOOD  DRY 
MAT  process  and  its  economies  with  visiting  publishers  and 
technical  men. 

If  we  can  be  of  assistance  in  solving  your  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems,  whether  in  the  engraving,  composing,  stereotyping,  or  press¬ 
rooms,  please  call  on  us — even  though  you  may  not  now  be  using 
the  WOOD  DRY  MAT.  To  improve  printing  is  our  profession. 

Expert  dry  mat  stereotypers  who  will  be  at  your  service  are 
Mr.  Ray  Finzer,  whose  territory  is  the  East,  Mr.  C.  H.  Scherb,  the 
Middle  West,  and  Mr.  William  Wetherell,  the  South. 

Mr.  Jackson  Townsend,  President,  and  Mr.  Nelson  Maynard, 
Vice  President,  will  also  attend  the  Convention. 

We  are  especially  anxious  to  explain  to  you  the  many  and 
great  advantages  of  the  WOOD  Mill  Conditioned  mat — a  great 
improvement  in  dry  mat  stereotyping,  perfected  since  the  last 
A.N.P.A.  Convention.  The  name  WOOD  means  something  in  the 
foundry  and  in  the  pressroom,  and  all  that  it  represents  is  yours 
for  the  asking. 


Wood  Flong  Corporation 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Stillwater,  New  York 


SPACE — Convention  Floor 
by  Stairway,  Waldorf-Astoria 
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CARTOONIST  STARTS  A  name  “Just  Kids  Safety  Oub”  was 

QACc'rV’  A  A  ir' M  adopted,  and  work  was  started  on  get- 

oAr  £.11  i,.AIVlr  AHjIN  ting  the  co-operation  of  papers  publish- 

-  ing  the  cartoon. 


More  Than  200,000  Children  Respond  Ad  Carter  has  two  children  of  his 
»  «•!  M.  c  own,  and  has  been  drawing  “Just  Kids 

to  Ad  Carter.  Just  K.d.  Safety  for  ’the  past  twelve  years  Restarted 

Club” — Even  Parents  Join  drawing  the  cartoon  for  the  Philadelphia 

in  One  City  Inquirer  where  he  remained  for  seven 

years.  Then  he  went  to  King  Features 
'  .  and  has  been  drawing  for  that  organiza- 

A  safety  first  campaign  carried  on  in  foj.  years. 

a  comic  strip  has  resulted  in  obtaining  _  _ 

pleciges  from  approximately  200,^  William.  Sail, 

children  throughout  the  country  since 

March  12.  to  look  up  and  down  before  Garr  Williams,  cartoonist  for  the 
crossing  streets.  The  whole  campaign  Chicago  Tribune  Syndicate,  sailed  last 
centers  around  the  “Just  Kids  Safety  week  for  an  e.xtended  trip  to  Europe. 
Club”  which  was  inaugurated  March  12  He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Williams, 
in  connection  with  “Just  Kids.”  a  car-  - 


EWALD  BUYS  “PROFESSIONAL 
SKILL”  INSURANCE 


RECORD  EASTER  SALES 
BY  OAKLAND  TRIBUNE 


toon  drawn  by  Ad  Carter  for  King  Fea- 


PLANS  SUGGESTED  FEATURES 


Catholic  Writer.’  Syndicate  Will  Build 
Article,  for  Editor. 


What  its  sponsors  believe  is  a  new  idea 
in  syndication  will  be  followed  by  the 
Catholic  Writers’  Syndicate  formed  last 


XJENRY  T.  EWALD,  president 
of  the  Campbell-Ewald  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  has  just  added  to 
his  personal  insurance  line  a 
unique  form  of  coverage  known  as 
“professional  skill”  insurance. 

It  protects  Mr.  Ewald’s  pro¬ 
fessional,  creative  ability  of  fingers 
and  thumbs,  arms,  eyes,  legs  and 
feet.  Tbe  contract  is  so  drawn 
that  if  Mr.  Ewald  suffers  injury 
to  or  loss  of  any  of  these  mem¬ 
bers  he  will  be  indemnified  in  the 
amount  of  $100,000,  to  be  paid  in 
a  lump  sum,  regardless  of  whether 
the  loss  results  from  accident  or 
disease  and  irrespective  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  he  may  be  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  performance  of  his 
professional  duties. 


California  Daily  Published  Special  Sec. 
tion  Totalling  12  Page.  With  1,078 
Inches  of  Paid  Matter — Began 
Drive  at  Chri.tmar 


By  Morton  J.  A.  McDonald 
Classified  Manager,  Oakland  (Cal.) 


W'e  issued  our  largest  Easter  Church 
section  this  year,  publishing  12-page$ 
with  1.078  inches  of  paid  matter.  The 
different  denominations  were  arranged  on 
separate  pages,  with  a  cover  page  in  blue 
and  white. 

Credit  lor  the  section  must  go  in  part 
to  Miss  Jane  Spencer,  assistant  classified 
manager,  Mrs.  Ann  Lloyd  of  the  church 
division,  and  Miss  L.  Luchetti,  manager 
of  street  sales. 

As  usual  we  began  planning  our  cam¬ 
paign  at  Christmas  time.  We  made  lav- 

_ _  _ A?_._  ?  t  *  . 


rer^ith  c  aito?:“BiShamTsTeti  HOW  DAILY  PROMOTED 


dent.  Editors  will  be  asked  to  suggest 
features  they  would  like  to  use,  chiefly 
of  the  “big  name”  type,  and  the  articles 


HOME  OWNERSHIP 


including  the  non-advertisers. 

Church  advertising  in  the  Oakland 
Tribune  began  in  1912.  Illustration  and 


win  then  be  prepared,  Mr.  Brngham  Scripp.-Ho^ard  Ugb.  Hop..  „d  l"lTS’ef 


stated. 

Mr.  Bingham  was  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  C-V 
Syndicate,  launched  by  Cornelius  Vander¬ 
bilt,  and  prior  to  that  was  with  the  New 
York  Herald.  Fred  Niblo,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  of  the  syndicate,  was  formerly 


Peggy  the  Ad  Taker  Introduced  by  the  ministers  were  considered  in  prepar- 


New  York  Telegram  at  “Buy 
Your  Home”  Exposition 


By  J.  F.  Hanratty 


ing  copy.  The  first  English  Lutheran 
Church  has  reported  a  60  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  attendance  and  a  100  per  cent 
increase  in  collections.  The  Brooklyn 
Presbyterian  Church  reported  the  largest 


assistant  dramatic  editor  of  the  New  Qassified  Promotion  Manager,  Nerv  York  attendance  in  years.  We  carry  a  normal 


York  Morning  Telegraph  and  for  the 
past  few  years  has  been  connected  with 
theatrical  enterprises. 


Wallace,  Eileen  anil  -Ad  Carter 


OPENS  PARIS  OmCE 


Telegram.  Saturday  church  section  of  three  pages, 

averaging  220  inches  of  paid  matter  sold 
The  Neiv  York  Telegram’s  classified  by  Miss  Spencer  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  at  a 
department  .co-operated  with  the  “Buy  special  rate. 

Your  Home”  exposition  recently  held  _ 


tures  Syndicate  and  appearing  in 


about  Keystone  View  Now  Ha.  Branche.  in 


by  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Brooklyn 

to  stimulate  interest  and  buying  activity  DAILY  RUNS  WEEKLY 


100  newspapers  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  Stales  and  Canada. 


London,  Pari,  and  Berlin 


in  home  ownership  and  home  decoration. 
The  Telegram  real  estate  department 


ANTIQUE  PAGE 


United  Stales  and  Canada.  'I'he  Keystone  View  Company  recently  bu'H  a  booth,  containing  a  6  by  12  light-  — - 7 

The  various  newspapers  publishing  the  ^  ^ew  branch  office  in  Paris  in  house  in  three  colors,  an  enlarged  replica  N.  Y.  Sun  Al.o  Carrying  World  Travd 

cartoon  promoted  the  safety  club  idea  Le  Journal  Building.  This  organization  the  Scripps-Howard  emblem  that  ^ew.  on  Theory  of  Building 
vvith  individual  stunts.  The  Union  City  has  European  branches  in  London,  adorns  the  Telegram  editorial  pages  Audience,  for  Specific 

(N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch  ran  a  special  Paris.  ^tie  lighthouse  was  equipped  with  25  ^  aj  • 

show  in  a  Union  City  theatre  and  had  announced  this  week  that  torty  watt  lights  and  flasher  which  flashed  Advertiwr. 

•Ad  Carter  draw  pictures  before  a  crowd  Associated  Press  has  obtained  ex-  that  the  Telegram  Homefinding  - 

of  2,000  children  who  attended  the  efogiye  use  of  the  Keystone  View  Com-  B^ireau  would  find  a  home  for  every  Proceeding  on  the  theory  that  a  news- 

show.  party’s  offices.  purse.  A  slide-a-scope  containing  48  paper  should  gather  together  reading 

The  Nezv  York  Evening  Journal  was  European  branches  of  Keystone  ot  Greater  New  York’s  realtors’  audiences  interested  in  specific  subjects 


Proceeding  on  the  theory  that  a  news- 


The  Nezv  York  Evening  Journal  was 


the  biggest  booster  of  the  safety  club,  the  supervision  of  Bert  Garai  choicest  offerings  were  shown  in  colors,  for  the  benefit  of  advertisers  who  other- 


assigning  Mike  Oaffey,  a  reporter,  to 
cover  the  story  of  the  development  of 
the  club  exclusively.  A  button  which 
is  the  insignia  of  the  club,  is  given  by 


JOIN  UNIVERSAL  STAFF 


Decorative  booklets  containing  informa-  wise  would  have  no  reason  to  place  copy 
tion  regarding  home  ownership  together  in  the  daily  press,  the  New  York  Sun  is 
with  other  literature  was  distributed  from  publishing  a  weekly  page  devoted  to 
the  booth,  and  cards  which  were  an  exact  antique  furniture  and  bric-a-brac.  Twenty 


the  papers  to  every  child  joining.  Gov-  “Bug.”  Baer  and  Runyon  Will  Write  duplicate  of  those  advertised  in  the  paper,  new  advertising  accounts  have  in  this 


ernor  Smith  of  New  York,  Mayor  Daily  Column,  for  Service  were  distributed  offering  the  help  of  the  way  been  created  for  the  Sun,  Edwin 

Walker  of  N^v  York  (Tity  and  Babe  .  Tel^ram  Homefinding  _  Bureau  in  se-  S.  Friendly,  business  manager,  said. 

Ruth  were  initiated  into  the  club  by  the  p  ,  curing  homes  or  home  sites.  He  explained  that  obviously  antique 

Journal,  and  were  presented  with  but-  Service  and  their  coov  will  Iw  of  the  many  features  of  the  Tel-  dealers  would  have  no  particular  reason 

tons  by  children  whom  the  Journal  se-  Universal  clients  startine  Anril  egram  exhibit  was  the  appearance  of  paying  for  the  large  newspaper  cir- 

lected  for  the  purpose.^^  The  JourM  s  Baer  will  turn  out  a  column  of  Peggy  the  Telegram  solicitor  attired  in  culation  unless  they  could  he  assured  a 

Safety  Club  now  has  alrout  dailv  entitled  “Baer  Facts  ”  ^  uniform  of  the  same  color  design  as  definite  interested  audience  for  their 

l-S.obo  mem^rs  am^g  New  York  chil-  ^  Runyon  wilf  conduct  a  dailv  snort  lighthouse.  In  co-operating  with  the  messages.  The  only  possible  way  to  ac- 
flrpn  arrordino  to  Homer  Sheridan,  in  .  conauci  a  oaiiy  sport  _ _ _ <  1 _ t'-i _  i'nrMrvlicVi  fVtic  o  rk3(7A  •T- 


1-5.000  mem^rs  am^g  ami  Runyon  will*  conduct  a  dailv  snort  lighthouse.  In  co-operating  with  the  messages.  Jhe  only  possible  way  to  ac- 

dren,  according^  to  Homer  Sheridan,  in  headed  “Runvon  Savs  ”  Brooklyn  real  estate  board,  the  Telegram  complish  this  was  to  devote  a  page  ex¬ 
charge  of  circffiation  promotion.  ^  addition  to  his  reeular  column  can  advertisements  offering  free  seats  to  clusively  to  news  of  interest  to  antique 

In  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  the  children  s  jj  cover  the  leadine  exposition  to  their  readers.  collectors.  This  the  Sun  has  done,  the 

parents  brought  them  to  the  office  of  the  .  *  r  al  ^  t'u  i  ‘c  a  a  *  *.  c  4.u  't*  i  pace  appearing  every  Saturday. 

Johnson  Citv  Chronicle  and  Staff  News  events  of  the  year.  The  classified  department  of  the  Tele-  ihZL  U  nm- 

,  In  connection  with  the  club  and  in  the  zines  made  his  debut  in  the  newspaper  yorable  comments  haviTlreadv  lten  rL  strength  of  them  resort  and  travel 
interest  of  safety  for  children  in  preset  field  this  week  with  his  first  comic  strip  ceived  offirthrcLd  will  S  materially  increased, 

day  traffic  conditions  Ad  Carter  has  creation.  “Patty,  the  Playful.”  King  Fea-  Greyer  Ne^ Yo^k  RealS  in  fin^-  ^^ent  stuff  at  all," 

spoken  at  various  times  at  the  Heckscher  tures  Syndicate  is  handling  the  strip.  ^  ^  Realtors  in  hnd  Friendly  savs.  “Readers  are  as- 

Foundation  and  from  the  pulpit  of  Dr.  It  started  April  16.  Count  Keyserling,  ^  ouyers.  sured  that  nothing  but  their  interests  will 

Christian  F.  Reisner  in  New  York.  ^  author  of  “L^ve  and  Marriage,”  will  '  be  served  by  the  writers  we  arc  engag- 

The  idea  of  the  safety  club  is  credited  write  a  series  of  articles  for  King.  Ad  Reunite.  Si.ter.  ing  to  furnish  us  with  informative 

to  Hope  Carter,  Ad  ^rters  wife.  Mrs.  -  t.  «  i»>  •  a  j  •  au  articles  on  period  furniture  and  on 

Carter  saw  the  line  Remember  to  look  Writer’.  Book  CkoMn  ,  ^  ®  inserted  in  the  various  places  of  interest  and  world 

up  and  down  before  you  cross  the  street’  Graham  Bonner  NFA  service  columns  of  the  pieg.^re  resorts.  Our  writers  are  not 

which  Ad  had  created  as  a  lead  for  some  feature  was  noS  this  weeTtha?  News  two  sisters  who  had  ^ 

promotion  work  on  the  cartoon,  and  sug-  Uf  „  ®  writer  was  notihed  this  week  that  been  separated  for  18  years  were  reunited  entertainim?  and  instructive  facts” 

gested  that  the  line  be  used  as  a  slogan  9^  Education  in  New  York  City  recently.  One  is  living  in  Illinois  and  the  entertaining  and  instructive  tacts. 

in  a  safetv  campaigh  to  be  directed  sole-  have  plac^  on  their  list  f^  supplementary  other  in  Wisconsin.  — - = - 

iy  to  children  reading.  Miss  Bonner  s  The  Magic  Map.  _  New  Buune..  Execuhve. 

Carter  started  a  continuity  in  his  comic  subject  of  geography  in  O’Connor,  formerly  of  the  Neze 

strip,  showing  one  of  the  kid  characters  _  CLARK  JOINS  BRIGGS  York  Herald  Tribune  and  C.  Y.  Abbey, 

being  injured  in  a  street  accident.  The  «,..*«  q.  •  Wm.  E.  Gark,  former  church  page  ed-  formerly  of  the  LaSalle,  (Ill.),  Pod- 

continuity  progressed  for  twelve  days,  *•”*  service  ^f  Memphis  Press-Scirmtar,  has  Tribune,  have  been  added  to  the  adver- 

playing  up  the  sorrow  of  the  child’s  The  Rex  News  Service,  Chicago,  has  resigned  and  now  is  with  Thomas  W,  tising  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Times,  the 

parents  and  his  playmates  and  culminated  inagurated  a  sports  correspondence  service  Briggs  Company.  He  will  promote  former  as  director  of  classified  adver- 

in  the  foundation  of  the  safety  club  by  covering  the  metropolitan  area  of  Chi-  church  advertising  for  this  advertising  tising  and  the  latter  in  the  local  ad- 

a  cop  character  in  the  cartoon.  The  cago.  company.  vertising  department. 


Mr.  Friendly  says.  “Readers  are  as¬ 
sured  that  nothing  but  their  interests  will 
be  served  by  the  writers  we  are  engag¬ 
ing  to  furnish  us  with  informative 


-  T-,  ,  „  1,1  •  ^  J  •  ...  articles  on  period  furniture  and  on 

Writer’.  Book  Chosen  Through  a  personal  inserted  in  the  jg^^^  ^^f  g^j  ^orld 

•  .  ^  .  classified  advertising  columns  of  the  nnt 

Chicago  Daily_  News,  two  sisters  who  had  Tk  J  writitut 


New  Busine*.  Executive. 


Jay  O’Connor,  formerly  of  the  Nett 
York  Herald  Tnbune  and  C  Y.  Abbey, 


J  ■  1 
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INTKRTYPE  E3.4  s.iiu 
(MIXER) 

2  Main  Maffazinrs 
4  Side  Magazines 


Measures  u|>  to 
42  ems 


Be  Sure  to  See  the  Intertype  Mixer  E3-4  s.m 
at  the  A.N.P.A.  Convention 


AN  OUTSTANDING  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
PRINTING  PROGRESS 


(1)  RANGE -5 to  36 Point  (full  (3)  MATRIX  CAPACITY 

width)  and  up  to  60  Point  316  channels  for  instant  use 

extra  eondensed  (4)  SIMPLICITY 

a  single  seleetor  box 

(2)  SIX  MAGAZINES  (5)  MAGAZINE  CHANGES 

on  the  machine  Finger-toueh  lever 


No  Standardized 
Inter  type 
Has  Ever  Become 
Obsolete 


Intertype  Matrices 
are  Standard 
for  Line-Casting 
Machines 


1440  Broadway,  New  York 


Chicago  130  North  Franklin  Street;  Neu-  Orleans  816  Howo-d  Avenue;  San  Francisco  132  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles 
1240  South  Main  Street;  Boston  80  Federal  Street ;  London ;  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world 


S«t  OB  the  Intertype  in  Bodoni  Fimily 


fJIH 

NEW  HEARST  OFFICE 
BUILDING  COMPLETED 


McKERNON  LEAVES  Ap 
TO  JOIN  HEARST 


NEW  HEARST  EXECUTIVE  OFHCE  BUILDING 


Newspaper  and  Magazine  Executives 
Now  Housed  in  Beautiful  Lime¬ 
stone  Building  Designed 
by  Joseph  Urban 


Frank  Knot 
general  maiuon 
of  the  Hejni 
newspapers.  J 
hits  a  positioi 
which  has  bm 
vacant  for  so* 
time.  Mr.  Ifc. 
Kernon  assm* 
his  new  duties  April  30. 

No  successor  will  be  appointed  to  a 

\r_rr _ »_  _i _  __  ,,  . 


mittee ;  Austin  H.  Qark,  chief  of  the 
accounting  department;  E.  M.  &rney, 
supervisor  of  promotion  and  editor  of 
Exchanges;  Victor  H.  Polachek,  T.  V. 

Kanck  and  John  Hastings,  members  of 
Col.  Knox’s  staff. 

The  entire  promotion  department  and 
accounting  department  will  be  located  in 
the  new  building. 

The  International  Magazine  Company 
building  is  a  six  story  structure,  built  on 
a  plot  extending  200  feet  on  S6th  and 
57th  Streets  and  200  feet  on  Eighth  Ave¬ 
nue.  It  is  so  designed  that  seven  addi¬ 
tional  floors  can  be  added  without  basic 
changes  to  the  present  building. 

The  facade  is  of  precast  limestone  and 
the  upper  stories  are  strengthened  with 
massive  piers.  Joseph  Urban,  the  archi¬ 
tect  who  designed  the  building,  departed 
from  the  conventional  in  some  features  of 
the  building.  One  of  the  unusual  features 
is  the  setback  at  the  third  story  from  the 
baseline.  T‘  .  '  ‘ 

sign  consist  of  engaged  columns  and  al¬ 
legorical  figures  representing  music,  art, 
commerce  and  industry. 

Eight  huge  columns  extend  from  the 
third  story  set-back  to  a  short  distance 
above  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  the 
capitals  of  these  columns  are  a  departure 
from  the  strictly  architectural.  Instead 
of  the  usual  classical  motif  of  one  of  the 
five  orders  of  architecture,  decorative  urns 
have  been  used  to  crown  the  columns. 

Frontage  on  three  streets  provides  for  for  a  while  managing 
outside  light  in  all  offices  facing  the 

streets,  and  a  large  court  around  which  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

the  three  sections  of  the  building  are  con-  . 

structed  provides  maximum  daylight  for 

inside  office.  The  ground  floor  of  the 

building  is  designed  to  accommodate  23  . 

stores.  «  I 

The  second  floor  is  reserved  for  office  iJMtr 

renting  purposes.  On  the  third  and  f  % 

fourth  floors  are  located  the  business  de- 
partments  of  the  Hearst  magazines,  and  A 
the  editorial  departments  of  the  magazines 
The  offices  of  the 


Edwaxo  F.  McKexnon 


Handsome  new  limestone  office  building  at  58th  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York,  huilt  to  house  Hearst  newspaper  and  magazine  executive  offices. 
It  was  designed  hy  Joseph  Urban. 


be  edited  from  this  new  building  are  Cos¬ 
mopolitan,  Good  Housekeeping,  Harper’s 
Basar,  Town  and  Country,  International 
Studio,  Smart  Set,  McClure’s,  Motor, 
Motor  Boating  and  American  Druggist. 
The  Cosmopolitan  Book  Corporation  will 
also  have  offices  in  the  building. 


WORLD  RACER  LEAVES  U.  S. 


Japanese  in  Contest  Sponsored  by  Tokio  Associated  Press.  His  first  A.  P.  wo 
Daily  Bound  for  Europe  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Boston  buro 

T  u-  where  he  started  Jan.  1,  1903.  Prior 

Toichiro  Araki,  a  Japanese  consulting  that  he  had  worked  up  in  the  ranks 
engineer  and  the  east-bound  contestant  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  i/«ion  fromi 
^  two-man  round-the-world  race,  porter  to  night  editor  in  two  years,  in 
sailed  from  New  York  eastward  on  the  1002  to  1894  From  1898  to  1901 

The  special  motifs  of  the  de-  fOWLER  LEAVES  HEARST  Aquitania  early  Thursday.  He  came  by  editor  and  owner  of  his  own  week?  1 

- - ..1  „„i - -  ,1-  airplane  from  San  Francisco  Mohawk  Valley  Register,  published  at 

It  was  the  thirteenth  day  of  his  journey  pjajn  n.  Y.  At  one  time  he  was  1 
from  Tokio.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
from  competition,  he  may  use  only  regular 
1  methods  of  transportation.  Another  man, 

*  '  racing  westward  against  him,  was  due  to 
^ —  arrive  in  Moscow  today. 

The  race  is  fostered  by  the  Jiji 
Shimpo,  Tokio  newspaper,  to  show  how 
Quickly  and  cheaply  one  may  travel. 

’  ^  Each  contestant  is  allowed  $2,000  for  his 
expenses  and  the  winner  will  receive 
r*^“***  $1,500.  The  loser  will  receive  $500. 

.rom  Araki  expects  to  come  near  equalling 
the  world’s  record  for  the  trip. 


1921,  when  he  was  named  eastern  diii- 
sion  superintendent. 

BARON  WM.  VON  KATZLER - 

.Baron  William  von  Katzler.  Kventy-  PROPSON  JOINS  CROSLEY 
six,  editor-in-chief  of  the  New  Jersey  Carl  F.  Propson,  formerly  advertisiiij 
Frete  Zeitung,  a  German  language  news-  manager  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Neraoun  I 
paper  published  at  Newark,  is  dead  of  Co.  and  more  recently  director  of  ad- 
pneumonia  at  his  home  in  Newark.  As  vertising  and  sales  promotion,  Bausch  k 
a  boy  he  was  appointed  page  at  the  court  Lomb  Optical  Company,  Rochester,  hi 
of  the  King  of  Prussia.  In  1873,  he  came  joined  the  Crosley  Radio  Corporation  1 
to  this  country  and  settled  in  Colorado,  advertising  manager,  The  company  hi 
I.ater  he  worked  on  newspapers  at  St.  announced  a  greatly  enlarged  newspagt 
Louis,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  campaign  for  the  remainder  of  19X 


are  on  the  fifth  floor. 

Hearst  executives  occupy  the  sixth  floor. 

The  panelling  of  the  magazine  editorial 
offices  is  executed  in  mahogany,  American 
walnut,  California  redwo^  and  Norwe¬ 
gian  pine. 

Among  the  Hearst  magazines  that  will 


BALL  PLAYER  BOARD 


TV E WEST  member  of  the  Sioux 

'  City  (la.)  Tribune  staff  is 
“Jiggs.”  a  spring  lamb  shipped 
700  miles  by  airplane  from  Miles 
City,  Mont. 

The  lamb  was  sent  to  John  H. 
Kelly,  editor  of  the  Tribune  by 
Art  Bayne,  Montana  sheep  and 
wool  buyer. 

It  arrived  with  Wilmer  R. 
Towns,  Tribune  market  editor, 
and  R.  M.  Harben  of  the  Sioux 
City  Stock  Yards  company  who 
returned  by  air  from  a  booster 
air  junket  to  the  Montana  Stock 
Growers  convention  at  Harve, 
Mont. 


will  be  exhibited  on  the  Grand  Stairway  leading  to  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Convention  Hall,  at  the  Waldorf,  New  York  City,  April  23-27, 
1928.  Our  representatives  will  be  registered  at  the  Waldorf  from 
Sunday  to  Friday  of  that  week. 

May  we  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  and  your  repre- 
sentatives> 

George  H.  Reynolds  William  Rossi 


STANDARD  BALL  PLAYER  CORP. 

of  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
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Controls  the  Press 


CLINE  SYSTEM  FULL  AUTOMATIC  PUSH  BUTTON  CONTROL 


April  21,  1928 


Some  Users  of 
CLINE 
Equipment 

Chicago  Tribune 
New  York  Times 
Pittsburgh  Press 
New  York  News 
Cleveland  News 
Columbus  Dispatch 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Detroit  Free-Press 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Rochester  Times-Union 
Louisville  Courier-Jourtutl 
Kansas  City  Star 
Toledo  Blade 
Dayton  Daily  News 
Canton  Repontory 
Buffalo  Evening  News 
Lot  Angeles  Timet 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Des  Moines  Register-Tribune 
Sydney  (Australia)  Sun 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
Worcester  Telegram 
Pasadena  Star-News 
Ottawa  Journal 
Vancouver  Province 
Altoona  Mirror 
San  Francisco  Bulletin 
Hartford  Courant 
Minneapolis  Journal 
Providence  News 
I-os  Angeles  Herald 
U.  S.  Daily  Publishing  Co. 
Reading  Times 
Indianapolis  Star 
Knickerbocker  Press 
Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 
Erie  Daily  Times 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Harrisburg  Patriot 
Seattle  Times 
Harrisburg  Telegraph 
Ironwood  Daily  Globe 
Montreal  La  Preste 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Highpoint  Enterprise 
Cincinnati  Timea-Star 
Wilmington  Every  Evening 
Denver  Post 
Norristown  Herald 
Border  Cities  Star 
Hazelton  Standard  Sentinel 
^ckson  Patriot 
Rochester  Democrat 
Nashville  Banner 
Winston-Salem  Sentinel 
Miami  Herald 
Newcastle  News 
Waltham  News-Tribune 
Flint  Journal 
Glean  Times 
Manitoba  Free-Press 
Fayetteville  Observer 
Fresno  Republican 
La  Van  Guardia,  P.  I. 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Labor.  Washington 
Aberdeen  World 
Latrobe  Bulletin 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
Roanoke  Times-World 
Ft.  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 
Greensboro  News 
Houston  Chronicle 
Washington  Observer 
New  Britain  Record 
St  Louis  Star 
Rome  Sentinel 
Seattle  Star 
Lajomado 

Grand  Rapids  Press 
Raleigh  Times 
Warren  Tribune 
Pittsburgh  Observer 
Port  Arthur  News 
Raleigh  News  ft  Observer 
Waterloo  Courier 
Fairmont  Times 
Tulsa  Tribune 
Chicago  Evening  Post 
Toronto  Star 
Salt  Lake  Tribune 
New  York  Telegram 
Canton  News 

Rocky  Mountain 
News 

Greensboro  Record 
.  - «nd  others 


Double  Motot  Press  Drive,  Direct  Curreot 


Press 

Control 

Station 


Full  Automatic  Two~Motor 
Direct  Current  Controller 


Full  Automatic  Two-Motor 
Alternating  Current 
Controller 


Double-Motor  Press  Drive,  Alternating  Current 


List  of 
CLINE 
Equipment 


Cline  System  of 
Pull  Automatic  Press  Control 


Cline  Selective 
Pull  Automatic  Control 
for  Multiple 
Unit-Type  Presses 


Cline  System 
Paper  Roll-Stands 


Cline  System 
Automatic  Electric 
Tensions 


Cline-W  estinghouse 
Stereotype 
Motor  Equipment 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Type  Setting  Machine 
Drives 


Cline-W  estinghouse 
Motor  Equipments  for  Fans, 
Pumps,  etc. 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Electric  Stereotype 
Metal  Pot  Heaters 


Cline-Capital 
Roll  Lift  Lowerator 


Cline-Capital 
Plate  Dropper 


Cline-Capital 
Plate  Conveyor 


I  Cline-Capital  I 

Paper  Trucks,  Tracks,  I 
^  Transfer  Tables,  etc.  ^ 


Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
FIRST  NAT’L  BANK  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


EASTERN  OFFICE 
MARBRIDGE  BUILDING 
47  WEST  34th  St. 
NEW  YORK 


CLIME  SYSTEM 


NEW  YORK  LEADING  IN  REFORESTATION 


By  GEORGE  G.  WHEAT 


PRAISES  NEWSPAPERS 


^es.  New  York  has  reforested  140,-  Palestine,  large  sections  of  China,  method  of  financing  must  be  determined  tat 

OOi)  acres  since  the  begiming  of  its  the  Euphrates  Valley  are  elc^uent  — whether  to  pass  the  burden  on  by  bond  Y. 
work.  It  reforested  23,0TO  acres  last  testimony  that  where  the  trees  fail,  the  issues,  or  to  pay-as-you-go  by  annual  ap-  * 
year,  but  this  was  eight  per  cent  waters  fail,  the  cattle  fail,  and  the  peo-  propriations.  In  any  case  an  established  sai 

as  much  as  abandoned  for  pie  fail.  continuity  of  program  must  b**  assured,  pai 

use.  It  would  take  A 80  years  to  catch  York  State  has  apparently  rec-  even  if  a  constitutional  amendment  is  <>u 

up  with  the  present  idle  land  at  the  best  ognized  the  danger,  after  20  years  of  needed.  ‘m 

rate  of  progress  hard  educational  work  and  increasing  The  benefits  to  be  gained  are  greater  sir 

u  1  57,000,000  of  famine,  but  it  cannot  go  blindly  ahead  than  the  surmountable  difficulties.  Wood-  sai 

the  97,0(W,000  trees  planted,  ^d  this  ra-  without  recognizing  and  facing  the  main  using  industries  can  be  held  in  the  state,  va 
^  expected  to  continue.  difficulties.  Lands  must  be  rightly  se-  which,  even  now  producing  more  than  a 

The  state  has  felt  severely  the  Joss  of  lected.  This  means  that  a  complete  land  third  of  a  billion  dollars  value  in  paper, 

the  w<^-using^  industnes  which  fol-  ^^d  soil,  industrial  and  agricultural  sur-  using  75  per  cent  of  imported  wood,  can 
lowed  the  depletion  of  the  forces.  vey  is  needed.  Three  hundred  thousand  once  more  grow  and  use  native  forest  ^ 

mdustries  are  still  abandoning  their  New  acres  have  been  already  so  surveyed,  products.  The  industry'  can  even  be  ex-  ^ 

>  ork  locations  for  cheaper  supplies  giving  the  direction  for  the  future.  A  panded. 

northward  and  southward.  The^  paper  complete  survey  may  take  20  years  An  assured  State  program  will  encour- 
iiKiustry  IS  the  ^eatest  victim,  in  size,  work,  but  the  State  has  men  and  or-  age  private  owners.  Industrial  owners  of 
in  value  of  product,  and  in  severity  of  ganization  to  accomplish  it,  keeping  well  forests  can  look  forward  to  State  Forest  r>: 

conditions.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  ahead  of  the  actual  program.  supplies  to  help  their  own  and  many  will  j-. 

pulp  or  pulpwood  is  now  imported,  and  Nurseries  must  be  started  fully  four  dare  to  reforest  their  own  scanty  lands. 

Canada  has  never  stopped  seeking  a  way  years  before  they  are  expected  to  sup-  A  sure  future  market  will  encourage  for- 
t<>  close  down  on  exports  and  develop  ply  planting  stock.  Twenty  such  nurs-  estry  management  of  farm  wood-lots,  and 
home  concerns.  eries  must  be  provided.  We  now  have  encourage  regular  farm  activities  with 

New  York  State  12  years  ago  had  three  such  nurseries  with  actual  full  ca-  an  all-market  future  expectation.  qp 

%  pulp  and  paper  mills.  it  has  pacity  of  35.000.000  trees.  The  schedule  Every  step  in  the  program  will  create  y- 

less  than  ji^lt  that  number.  The  State  calls  for  200,000.000  trees  annually.  The  woric  for  thousands,  and  actually  hun-  *0 
has  actually  gone  backward  industrially  world  seed  markets  could  not  now  sup-  dreds  of  thousands  of  the  population  will 
during  the  past  ten  years  cornered  to  ply  the  tons  of  seed  needed  for  the  benefit  from  the  work  that  the  forestry 
the  country  as  a  whole,  with  wood-  program.  We  now  use  one  and  a  half  and  the  new  wood-using  industries  will 

using  irmustries  pulling  the  balance  tons.  create.  The  money  will  be  made  and  __  _  _ _ 

downward.  Adjoinmg  market-produce  An  army  of  10,000  men  working  20  spent  in  the  home  market,  a  consideration  eight-page  color  deck  is  being  instaDed* 

l^ds  are  aband^cd  when  tovms  am  days  spring  and  20  days  fall  planting  of  much  more  than  political  value.  the  plant  of  the  Son  Berrusrdmo,  (CaL) 

villages  are  killed  by  the  loss  of  wood-  season  must  be  organized,  transported,  New  York  State  has  its  own  internal  Sun  and  Evening  Telegram,  The  coto 
using  indurtries.  housed,  and  fed,  and  sufmlied  with  tools  proof  that  tree  planting  pays.  One  fam-  attachment  will  print  in  three  colors » 

Nevertheless,  New  York  could  and  and  trees.  They  can  plant  200,000,000  ily  has  in  twenty  or  so  years  gathered  black.  The  Sun  and  Telegram  haw 

needs.  Twelve  trees  on  200,000  acres  fcM*  each  of  the  up  8,000  acres  oJ  abandoned  farm  lands  recovered  from  a  fire  which  complrt^ 

million  acres  of  land  are  available,  suit-  coming  twenty  years  and  we  will  not  be  within  twenty  miles  of  Albany,  in  thick-  destroyed  the  composing  room  and  ster^ 

able  only  for  forests,  according  to  the  caught  up  when  that  is  done.  ly  settled  areas,  has  planted  all  this  and  typing  plant  and  seriously  damaged  w 

conservative  figure  of  the  best  authon-  State-owned  commercial  forests  can  now  plants  over  one  million  trees  yearly,  press  room.  New  equipment  has  bea**’ 
tics.  Vast  areas  are  now  in  non-com-  eventually  lowei  the  mounting  tax  rates.  It  pays  them  handsomely.  One  lumber  stalled  throughout. 


STUDENT  EDITS  PAPER 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  21,  1928 


GET  THE  MOST  FROM  YOUR 

RADIO  OUTLAY 


IIAMOS  N  ANDY  \ 

By  CORRELL  and  GOSDEN 

ORIGINATORS  OF  "SAM  ’N’  HENRY” 

A  Binding  Tie-Up  for  Your  Own  Paper,  Your  Radio  Station 


^^ORRELL  and  GOSDEN,  for  two  years  radio’s 
best  loved  radio  entertainers  as  the  original 
"SAM  ’N’  HENRY,”  are  producing  a  new  and 
improved  radio  feature,  "AMOS  *N*  ANDY.” 

By  special  arrangement  we  now  offer  you  the 
voices  of  "AMOS  *N*  ANDY”  on  your  own 
radio  station;  and  a  daily  comic  strip  in  your 
pages  to  carry  on  the  radio  continuity. 


This  "AMOS  ’N’  ANDY”  feature,  as  offered  by 
us,  is  a  new  simple  and  efficient  method  of  fur. 
nished  broadcast,  NOT  AN  EXPENSIVE  CHAIN 
HOOK-UP. 

"AMOS  ’N*  ANDY”  on  your  radio  station  cre¬ 
ates  a  demand  for  "AMOS  ’N*  ANDY”  in  your 
paper.  Circulation  is  boosted;  advertising  space 
becomes  more  desirable ;  and  the  steady  listeners 
to  your  station  are  increased. 


Write  or  wire  at  once  for  details 


SYNDICATE  DEPARTMENT 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

15  NORTH  WELLS  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MORNING-EVENING  RULE  OPPOSED  BY  N.  Y.  GROUP 


State  Circulators  in  Resolution  Declare  Proposed  A.  B;  C.  Classification  Will  Lead  to  Confusion — 
N.  Y.  Times  Man  Tells  Success  of  Sectional  Roto  Supplements — 100  Attend  Rochester  Meet 

'^HE  new  rule  proposed  by  the  Audit  day  the  guests  were  welcomed  to  Roches-  tion  was  built  up  in  the  Times  roto-  conclusive,  when  we  realize  that  in  our 
Bureau  of  Circulations  defining  ter  by  Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher  of  gravure  editorial  department  to  gather  own  City  the  papers  that  have  lost  ad- 
morning  and  evening  newspapers  was  op-  the  Rochester  Tinies-Union  and  the  and  select  the  best  news  pictures  of  the  vertising  linage  are  those  that  boast  of 
posed  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers.  week  from  the  territories  which  these  the  concentrated  circulation  within  the 

New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Charles  Waterfield  of  the  New  York  supplements  cover.  An  extensive  staff  narrow  confines  of  our  congested  city. 
Association  meeting  in  Rochester  Tues-  Times  spoke  before  the  circulation  man-  of  photograph-correspondents  throughout  “The  advertiser  senses  the  trend  of 
day  and  Wednesday  of  this  week.  A  agers  on  suburban  rotogravure  news  pic-  the  suburban  cities  and  towns  was  as-  travel,  and  its  possibilities  and  with  prop¬ 
resolution  passed  at  the  closing  session  ture  supplements.  Mr.  Waterfield’s  ^ 

Wednesday  read:  address  follows:  r~r^ — ^ — Ty — — 

“Resolved,  That  the  The  the  Suburban  roto- 

York  picture 

Managers  Association  a  step 

opportune  for  putting  effect  great  number  other  newspaper  execu- 
the  recommendation  of  the  Audit  Bureau  tives  and  circulation  managers  have  been 

of  Circulation,  establishing  6  a.  m.  to  9  interested.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  Times  J J ' JllJiiJAjJSiF  *3 

p.  m.,  as  the  publication  hoofs  for  eve-  is  the  only  newspaper  to  publish  roto- 

ning  newspapers,  and  6  p.  m.  to  9  a.  m.  gravure  supplements  to  be  distributed  ^ 

for  morning  papers.  By  advancing  the  only  in  certain  areas.  'y  « 
time  three  hours  it  will  only  invite  end-  When  the  idea  of  printing  local  picture  j  I 

less  confusion  between  morning  and  eve-  sections  was  first  thought  of  it  was  ^  p  '^1 

ning  papers  without  making  any  material  natural  for  the  Times  to  turn  to  roto- 

contribution  to  the  publishing  field.”  gravure  as  the  process.  The  Times  has  £|l 

In  the  discussion  following  the  rotogravure  and  prints 

duction  of  the  resolution,  was  the  sense  presses  4,OCO,000  to  4,500,000 

delegates  matters  na-  separate  rotogravure. 

ture  should  be  passed  upon  the  These  are  the  news 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  generally  in  three  parts,  the  Book 

rather  than  by  other  Review  and  the  Magazine  Section  and 

tion.  fbe  suburban  news  tabloids.  The  average 


New  York  State  circulation  managers  pictured  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of 
their  association  at  Rochester  this  week. 


closing  on  sport  finals.  363,000  copies,  almost  exactly  one-half  of  sembled.  The  suburban  newspapers  and  er  respect  for  his  needs,  the  newspapa 

New  circulation  ideas,  new  slants  on  the  Times  total  sale.  the  New  York  newspapers  as  well  are  must  meet  it  with  distriburion,  and  if 

carrier  campaigns,  and  the  best  methods  The  suburban  rotogravure  picture  sec-  carefully  read  for  assignments  for  these  the  advertising  reaction  is  satisfactory, 
to  build  city  and  mail  circulation  were  tions  are  tabloid  in  size  and  contain  photographers  to  cover.  The  reader  surely  the  continuance  of  such  coverage 
among  the  topics  discussed.  16  pages  apiece.  There  are  four  of  interest  in  these  sections  is  based  on  live  is  in  order. 

Approximately  100  circulation  mana-  them,  one  distributed  throughout  the  state  current  news  events  shown  in  photo-  “To  secure  this  circulation  a  consider- 

gers  attended  the  meetings.  Directors  ap-  of  New  Jersey,  one  in  Westchester  grajrfis.  able  cost  is  involved  and  at  first  glance 

proved  IS  applications  for  membership.  Countv  and  certain  counties  of  Connecti-  The  news  pictures  are  all  local.  The  might  appear  to  be  just  a  scramble  for 
They  were:  Joseph  M.  Bauer.  Buffalo  cut,  one  in  Brooklyn.  Queens  and  Long  New  Jersey  section,  for  example,  shows  negative  circulation  to  bolster  figures, 
Courier-Express';  Robert  S.  Belten.  Cor-  Island  and  one  in  the  Bronx,  Harlem  and  only  pictures  of  news  events  happening  but  a  closer  scrutiny  of  its  effect  upon 

nell  Daily  Sun,  Ithaca ;  James  A.  Blanch-  W  ashington  and  Morningside  Heights,  in  New  Jersey  or  else  pictures  of  New  advertising  seems  to  bear  out  its  utility, 

field,  Amsterdam  Recorder;  Frank  David-  This  last  one  is  within  New  York  City  Jersey  people  in  the  news  at  some  resort  as  a  substantial  circulation  effort  worthy 
son,’ New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Harold  limits  but  it  covers  a  well  defined  local  or  connected  with  some  news  event  outside  of  attention  and  promotion. 

Fenton,  Rochester  Times-Union;  J.  T.  residential  area.  the  state.  “Every  trade  marked  article  proves 

Henley,  Schenectadv  Union  Star;  Joseph  The  first  section,  the  New  Jersey  one.  Since  the  New  Jersey  supplement  of  beyond  a  doubt  that  geography  counts 
W.  Hogan,  White  Plains  Reporter;  Israel  was  printed  May  23,  1926.  the  Brooklyn  the  Sunday  edition  was  begun  the  net  for  little  in  the  aggregate  of  its  sale. 

Isenberg,  Queens  County  Evening  Neivs,  one  on  June  20  of  the  same  year,  the  paid  sale  has  increased  approximately  Take  any  well-known  article  that  is  now 

Jamaica- Harold  P.  Kane,  0/coH  Hcra/d;  Westchester-Connccticut  one  on  Tune  27  7,400  copies.  Almost  exactly  the  same  merchandized  and  the  trend  of  its  sale 

George  H  Shake.  Yfafcit  Wc»i<f  zldt/murc;  and  the  Bronx-Harlem  one  on  Septem-  increase  has  been  noted  in  Westchester  surely  and  unerringly  follows  the  dis- 

Fred  B.  Weston,  Rochester  Democrat  ber  12.  and  Connecticut.  In  Brooklyn  and  Long  tribution  of  the  printed  word,  particu- 

and  Chronicle;  C.  Glenn  Winger,  Yonkers  It  was  natural,  too.  for  the  New  York  Islpd  the  sale  of  the  Sunday  edition  has  larly  that  of  newsjMpers,  that  give  it 

Statesman:  Fred  Reinhardt.  Rochester  Times  in  deciding  to  begin  these  suburban  gained  nearly  18,000  copies  and  in  the  the  value  of  daily  reiteration.” 

Journal ;  james  \\  .  Brown,  Jr.,  Edit(«  picture  supplements,  to  think  only  of  news  Bronx  and  Harlem  the  gain  has  been  D.  W.  Tanner  of  the  Utica  Observer 
&  Fi'BLiSHER.  pictures.  The  Times  emphasizes  news  in  nearly  24,000  copies.  Dispatch,  speaking  on,  “The  Best  Bet 

Following  a  business  meeting  Tues-  pictures  as  well  as  in  text.  An  organiza-  Advertisers  were  quick  to  see  the  ad-  to  Build  Mail  Circulation,”  said:  “It 


Past  presidents  of  the  New  York  State  Circulation  Managers’  Association,  pho¬ 
tographed  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  association  in  Rochester,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  of  this  week.  Left  to  right  in  the  picture  are:  George  Elri>,  Jr., 
Buffalo  News;  R.  D.  M.  Decker,  Toronto  Mail  &  Empire;  Frank  A.  Roberts, 
Rochester  Times-Union;  F.  S.  Levy,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  W,  C.  Huom, 
Syracuse  Post-Standard;  Alfred  N.  CockoiW,  Utica  ^^ess;  James .  McKerndh, 
Kings  County  News  Company;  John  M.  hnnenherf;,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
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A  great  advance  in  newspaper  production 

Electric  Heat  for  stereotype  furnaces 


“The  greatest  advance  in  the  last  10  years!”  That’s 
the  way  one  prominent  newspapei  man  describes  this 
new  General  Electric  development. 


Although  electric  heat 
will  not  supplant  all 
other  forms  of  heat  for 
industrial  purposes, 
there  are  processes  in 
every  industry  where  it 
is  the  ideal  heat — the 
most  economical  heat — 
the  heat  that  ultimately 
will  be  used. 


ULTIMATELY 
ELECTRIC  HEAT 
IN  EVERY  INDUSTRY 


All  over  the  country,  publishers  are  installing  G-E 
equipped  stereotype  pots  as  fast  as  conditions  will  per¬ 
mit— and  these  are  the  results  invariably  obtained: 

As  high  as  25%  saving  in  cost. 

Remarkable  uniformity  of  plates. 

Uniformity  of  metal  temperature  never  before 
obtainable. 

Less  wear  and  tear  on  the  pots. 

Waste  in  metal  practically  prevented. 

Stereotype  room  is  clean,  cool,  and  comfortable. 
Operators’  morale  and  production  are  raised. 

The  New  York  Telegram,  now  installed  in  a  modem, 
new  home,  has  made  a  show  place  of  its  stereotype  room 
and  is  greatly  pleased  with  the  performance  of  its  8-ton 
pot. 

Write  to  your  nearest  G-E  office  for  complete  information. 


S7&62 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

QjjjERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  SCHENECTADY,  N.Y.,  SALES  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  ClTIEf 
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SEES  MARKET  FOR  U.  S. 
PRODUCTS  IN  POLAND 


Warsaw  Editor  Says  American  Firms 
Could  Wrest  Import  Supremacy 
from  Germany  with 
Display  Copy 


Newspaper  Engineering 


An  organization  specializing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
S.  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
\  gincering,  operation  and 
\  production  problems. 
\  analytical  surveys  and 
valuations. 


S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 


Newspaper  Buildings, 
Production.  Operation 
Surveys.  Valuations. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


ELECTROCUTION  WITNESSES 
NOW  BEING  SEARCHED 


Foreign  merchandising  fields  should  be 
more  extensively  cultivated  by  Ameri¬ 
can  advertising  agencies,  as  the  few  out¬ 
standing  examples  of  modern  American 
methods  used  in  Poland  have_  been  tre¬ 
mendous  successes.  This  opinion  was 
given  in  Philadelphia  recently  by  Joseph 
J.  Akston,  editor  of  Kurjur  Poranny, 
Warsaw,  and  a  member  of  the  Polish 
press  delegation  now  on  extended  tour 
of  the  United  States. 

“The  larger  American  agencies  would 
do  well  to  investigate  Poland  as  a  terri¬ 
tory  for  American  ideas,”  Mr.  Akston  be¬ 
lieves.  “The  Polish  people  arc  peculiarly 
receptive  to  American  approaches.  We 
look  upon  your  country  as  the  ideal  repub¬ 
lic  and  we  have  an  affection  for  the 
United  States  that  is  unusual  in  its  extent. 

“Until  recently,  Polish  newspapers  and 
periodicals  have  kept  advertising  in  a 
secondary  place,  the  real  revenue  coming 
from  circulation.  We  have  no  surplus  ot 
reading  material,  so  that  every  publication 
that  is  sold  is  read  religiously,  word  for 
word,  news,  articles  of  editorial  nature 
and  advertisements.  Neither  the  reader 
nor  the  advertising  busines  man,  who  now 
uses  more  classified  than  display  copy,  arc 
quite  so  sophisticated  as  they  are  in 
.\merica,  and  both  are  only  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  learn  the  real  merchandising 
worth  of  display. 

“I  am  convinced  that  if  the  presentation 
of  American  goods  in  Poland  was  more 
vigorous,  if  it  broke  out  of  the  ultra¬ 
conservative  methods  that  the  majority  of 
American  companies  use,  and  the  braver, 
more  vivid  copy  used  in  your  domestic 
campaigns  were  carried  abroad,  your 
foreign  trade  would  no  longer  be  second¬ 
ary  to  Germany,  which  now  takes  27  per 
cent  of  our  $3^,000,000  in  imports. 

“There  arc  a  few  outstanding  American 
firms  whose  advertising  in  Poland  have 
made  a  big  impression,  with  resultant 
financial  successes.  Chrysler  Motors  have 
put  out  some  extremely  fine  copy,  beauti¬ 
fully  handled,  that  is  the  talk  of  Warsaw, 
and  is  really  selling  Chrysler  cars  in  a 
stro^ly  competitive  field  that  has  been 
dominated  by  Italian  and  British  makers. 

“Another  display,  of  the  modern 
American  type,  that  is  causing  comment, 
is  the  use  of  line  drawings  and  attrac¬ 
tive  type,  in  the  ‘Lux’  and  ‘Rinso’  cam¬ 
paigns.  But  these  are  so  few,  and  really 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The 
German  ‘Elida’  soap  and  cosmetic  ad¬ 
vertising,  handled  in  Poland  by  a  direct 
representative,  includes  the  use  of  all 
media.  EHsplays  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  billboards,  street  car  cards  and 
every  detail  with  which  you  are  familiar 
in  your  domestic  campaigns  has  created  a 
sensation  in  Poland  that  is  unbelievable.” 

Mr.  Akston,  during  his  stay  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  spoke  before  the  foreign  trade 
group  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  This  is  not  Mr.  Akston’s 
first  visit  to  America,  as  he  is  a  graduate 
of  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  of 
Georgetown  University,  and  has  only  re¬ 
cently  returned  here  with  the  approval  of 
his  government  and  the  American  Minis¬ 
ter  at  Warsaw. 


direction  of  the  State  Com- 
^  mission  of  Corrections,  headed 
by  Dr.  Raymond  F.  C.  Kieb,  a 
new  order  requiring  the  search¬ 
ing  of  all  witnesses  at  electrocu¬ 
tions  was  placed  in  effect  this  week 
at  Sing  Sing  by  Warden  Lewis  E. 
Lawes. 

The  personal  search,  an  outcome 
of  the  Ruth  Snyder  photo  episode, 
was  instituted  for  the  first  time 
at  the  execution  of  Frank  “Dixie” 
Baldwin,  negro,  for  the  murder  of 
John  Dickinson  of  Seneca  county. 
John  Dickinson  of  Seneca  county. 
New  York. 


Production  of  United  States  mills  dropped 
from  388,555  tons  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1927  to  351,759  for  the  same  period  of 
1928 ;  a  decrease  of  nine  per  pent.  March 
production  in  United  States  mills  was 
119,932  tons. 

Canadian  mills  shipped  190,305.  tons 
during  March  and  565,816  tons  during  the 
quarter.  United  States  mills  shipped 
113,752  tons  during  March  and  337,62<> 
tons  during  the  quarter.  Total  North 
-American  production  during  March  was 
338.675  tons,  and  during  the  quarter,  985,- 
966  tons,  compared  with  930,895  tons  in 
1927. 


FLORIDA  DAILY  SOLD 


Stuart  New*  Now  Owned  by  Edwin  A 
Menninger 


TO  ATTEND  I.  A.  A.  MEETING 


CANADIAN  PRINT  GAINS 


Production  Over  First  Quarter  of  1928 
Up  While  U.  S.  Total  Decreases 


March  production  of  Canadian  news¬ 
print  mills,  197,976  tons,  brought  the 
total  for  the  first  quarter  of  1928  up  to 
575,647  tons,  as  compared  with  487,804 
tons  in  1927 ;  an  increase  of  18  per  cent, 
according  to  figures  just  issued  by  the 
News  Print  Service  Bureau,  New  York. 


A  delegation  of  leading  British  busi¬ 
ness  and  advertising  men  have  arranged 
to  attend  the  I.  A.  A.  convention  and 
exposition  ini  Detroit,  July  8-12.  The 
party  will  be  headed  by  the  Right  Honor¬ 
able  Charles  McCurdy,  P.  C.,  K.  C., 
former  Chief  Liberal  Whip  of  the  British 
Government  and  Minister  of  Food  in  the 
War  Cabinet:  Lt.-Col.  E.  F.  Lawson,  D. 
S.  O.,  M.  C. ;  Harold  V’emon,  and  G. 
Russel  Chapman,  general  secretary  of 
the  Advertising  -Association  of  Great 
Britain.  After  attending  the  Detroit  con¬ 
vention,  the  party  plans  to  tour  Canada 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  survey  business 
conditions. 


The  Stnart  (Fla.)  Daily  News  was 
purchased  from  C  B.  and  E.  R.  Clyma 
by  Edwin  A,  Menninger  and  associates, 
April  5.  Mr.  Menninger  is  publish^  r  of 
the  South  Florida  Developer,  a  weekly 
published  at  Stuart.  The  two  paper^  will 
continue  to  be  published  separately,  and 
a  new  corporation,  the  St.  Lucie  Printing 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Menninger  is  the 
majority  stockholder,  has  been  formed  to 
take  over  both  papers. 

The  printing  plants  will  be  consolidated 
in  the  Daily  News  building,  from  which 
both  papers  will  be  issued. 


British  Papers  Merge 


The  Portsmouth  (England)  Evening 
News,  and  its  associated  paper  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  Telegraph,  have  acquired  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  Hampshire  County  Times, 
from  the  proprietors,  Holbrook  and  Swi, 
Ltd.,  and  the  combined  paper  will  in 
future  be  known  as  the  Hampshire  Tele- 
graph  and  Post.  Colonel  Sir  A.  Hol¬ 
brook.  who  is  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
and  proprietor  of  the  Portsmouth  Times 
is  to  join  the  board  of  the  merged 
paper. 


SYRACUSE  HERALD 


CLEVELAND  NEWS 


QUINCY  PATRIOT  LEDGER 


These  three  buildings  constructed  for  widely  varying 
production  are  illustrative  of  newspaper  plants  designed 
by  us. 


A  Newspaper  plant  is  primarily  a  factory.  Only  with  a  full 
understanding  of  its  mechanical  processes  and  a  technical  knowh 
edge  of  the  equipment  can  the  building  be  built  to  fit  its  occupancy. 


MONKS  &  JOHNSON,  Architects-Engineers 

Specialists  in  Newspaper  Plant  Design 
99  CHAUNCY  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 


/  f 
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A  Decade  of  Specialization 

The  Consolidated  Press,  as  it  rounds  out  its  tenth 
year,  takes  this  occasion  to  restate  its  credo. 

It  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  serving  a  selected 
list  of  member  papers  with  daily  telegraphic  dis¬ 
patches  by  writers  of  established  reputation  who  spe¬ 
cialize  in  their  respective  fields.  The  fact  that  this 
year  finds  the  Consolidated  Press  with  more  mem¬ 
bers,  more  miles  of  leased  wires,  and  a  more  efficient 
organization  than  at  any  time  in  its  history  has  justi- 
fied  its  objective. 

The  C.  P.  A.  has  never  varied  from  its  policy  affect¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  news  material  selected;  it  has  estab¬ 
lished  certain  clearly  defined  business  relationships 
and  methods;  it  has  steadfastly  rejected  all  suggestions 
for  the  absorption  of  other  organizations  or  partici¬ 
pation  in  syndicate  mergers  of  any  kind. 

The  C.  P.  A.  today  holds  firmly  to  its  original 
intent;  one  field,  well-tilled.  That  field  is  supplying 
newspapers  with  pre-determined  and  regularly  sched¬ 
uled  dispatches  by  acknowledged  experts  in  specific 
departments  of  the  news. 

This  policy  will  be  maintained  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  discriminating  and  exacting  mem¬ 
bers  served  by  the  Consolidated  Press. 


Robert  B.  McClean 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
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"There  are  many  ways  of  advertising 
a  newspaper.  Different  forms  require 
different  styles  of  advertising.  The 
front  page  is  often  considered  a  form  of 
advertising.  Headlines  are  written  to 
catch  the  eye  of  the  prospective  pur¬ 
chaser.  Extras,  too,  are  a  form  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

"Samples  are  distributed  to  prospec¬ 
tive  subscribers  by  many  newspapers, 
and  some  papers  show  substantial  gains 
through  this  method.  One  of  the  most 
effective  ways  to  use  samples  is  through 
stickers,  carrying  a  message  telling  read¬ 
ers  of  the  special  features  of  the  paper. 

“Samples  are  often  used  to  open  up 
new  territory.  Follow  up  letters  mak¬ 
ing  introductory  offers  are  sometimes 
used  in  connection  with  this  method.  In 
weighing  results,  the  cost  of  white  paper 
and  solicitors  must  be  figured.  This 
shows  sampling  to  be  rather  expensive, 
but  nevertheless  satisfactory. 

"Special  features,  that  is  photographs 
of  the  President,  Lindbergh  and  other 
prominent  people  sometimes  bring  results. 
Special  editions  also  show  gains  in  cir¬ 
culation  in  some  localities.  Dealers’ 
cards  and  permanent  signs  on  corner 
newsstands  are  often  used.  Street  car 
and  billboard  road  signs  should  be  made 
so  that  ‘he  who  runs  may  read.’ 

“Goodwill  stunts  such  as  beauty  con¬ 
tests,  etc.,  are  often  made  profitable. 
Airplanes,  and  the  use  of  the  radio  to 
broadcast  news  bulletins  are  used  by 
many  papers.  Advertising  in  other  news¬ 
papers  to  call  attention  to  features  is 
often  used  in  large  cities.  No  one  form, 
however,  is  best  for  every  newspaper.” 

J.  M.  Annenberg  of  the  PhUadelphia 
Public  Ledger  and  vice-president  of  the 
International  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  urged  all  members  of  the  New 
York  group  to  attend  the  annual  I.  C. 
M.  A.  convention  in  Pittsburgh  in  June. 

The  group  picked  Schenectady  for 
their  next  meeting,  to  be  held  in  October. 

George  Erb,  Jr.,  Buffalo  News,  and 
president  of  the  New  York  Circulators, 
presided  at  the  convention. 

COAST  CIRCULATORS  ELECT 

J.  B.  T.  Martin  of  Spokane  Chronicle 
Named  President  in  Vancouver 

J.  B.  T.  Martin,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  Northwest 
Circulation  Managers’  Association  at  the 
recent  annual  convention  in  Vancouver. 
E.  A.  McKee,  Longview  (Wash.)  News, 
was  elected  vice  president;  H.  F.  Lyness, 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  Ledger,  and  H.  F. 
Gates,  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sum,  directors. 
E.,  P.  Hopwood,  Portland  Oregonian, 
will  continue  as  secretary-treasurer. 
Next  year’s  convention  will  be  held  at 
Albany,  Ore. 

The  delegates  were  welcomed  to  Van¬ 
couver  by  Mayor  L.  D.  Taylor,  who 
recalled  that  he  himself  had  served  as 
a  circulation  manager,  having  held  that 
post  with  the  Vancouver  World  before 
becoming  publisher  of  that  paper,  some 
20  years  ago. 

The  guest  of  honor  was  O.  C.  Ham, 
managing  director  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations. 

Raid  Follows  Story 

Sixteen  minutes  after  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  appeared  on  the  streets 
April  7  telling  of  the  thriving  business 
conducted  by  an  alleged  bootleg  parlor 
of  the  city,  federal  prohibition  agents 
forced  their  way  into  the  place  and 
closed  it.  A  Courier-Journal  photog¬ 
rapher  made  pictures  of  the  scene  of  the 
action,  before,  during  and  after  the  raid. 

CAMP  FOR  NEWS  MEN 

For  the  second  season  Albert  Greene, 
of  United  Press,  New  York,  w’ill  open 
his  camp  for  newspaper  men  on  June  15 
at  Paudash,  Ont..  nwth  of  Peterborough. 
The  camp  is  called  “Six  Point  Lodge.” 


COAST  DAILY  USING 
PLANE  FOR  DELIVERY 

Los  Angeles  Times  Serving  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Fresno  and  Bakersfield  by  Air 
on  Permanent  Basis — $65,000 
Plane  Chartered 

A  re^lar  airi^ane  route  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newspapers  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  between 
the  point  of  publication  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  a  distance  of  approximately  500 
miles.  It  is  the  first  year-’round  air  de¬ 
livery  service  to  be  launched  by  an 
American  newspaper. 

The  service  was  established  on  April 
15,  has  been  pronounced  an  outstanding 
success  by  Harry  Chandler,  publisher  of 
the  Times,  and  Ralph  W.  Trueblood, 
managing  editor,  and  the  service  will  be 
maintained  on  schedule  in  the  future,  as 
far  as  possible,  considering  weather  and 
other  conditions. 

A  new  edition,  which  bears  a  marking 
“Airplane  Edition,”  has  been  started  by 
the  'Times  for  the  new  service  and  it  is 
the  same  edition,  delivered  at  sunrise  in 
San  Francisco  as  is  supplied  the  regular 
subscribers  of  the  Times  in  districts  of 
Southern  California. 

A  $65,000  tri-motored  Fokker  plane,  re¬ 
cently  completed  at  Hasbrouck  Heights, 


N.  J.,  for  the  Western  Air  Express  is 
under  nightly  charter  to  the  Times  for 
the  San  Francisco  dash.  Fresno  and 
Bakersfield  are  now  served  with  Times’ 
editions  three  to  eight  hours  earlier  than 
heretofore. 

The  San  Francisco  correspondent  of 
The  Times  says: 

“With  this  service  one  may  board  a 
train  in  Los  .Anfieles  in  the  evening,  eat 
dinner,  read  until  bedtime,  sleep  all  night, 
awaken  to  a  hearty  breakfast,  debark 
from  the  train  500  miles  from  the  start¬ 
ing  point  and  find  waiting  there  a  Los 
Angeles  newspaper,  containing  all  the 
news  of  the  entire  night,  but  which  has 
been  dispatched  from  Los  Angeles  hours 
after  the  departure  of  the  reader. 

“The  plane  which  pioneered  in  this 
venture  took  off  from  Vail  Field  in  Los 
Angeles  within  30  minutes  after  the  Times 
presses  had  turned  out  the  regular  2  a.  m. 
edition  and  arrived  at  Oakland  at  exactly 
5  :0S  a.  m. 

“Awaiting  it  were  A.  L.  Parker,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Times :  A.  G. 
Meyer  and  Ray  Marx,  his  assistants,  and 
Night  Manager  Bowen  of  the  airport. 
Newsboys  were  there  to  begin  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  papers  throughout  the  Bay 
District.” 

Fred  Hogue,  a  Times  writer,  accom¬ 
panied  the  plane  and  the  papers  on  the 
first  trip  and  wrote  the  feature  story  for 
the  occasion. 


The  added  burden  placed  on  the  Tifc 
circulation  department  by  the  new 
vice  is  rapidly  being  overcome  k 
Manager  Parker  and  his  associates. 
night  when  the  plane  is  due  over  Bakav 
field  and  Fresno  a  fleet  of  trucks  is  dran 
about  the  landing  fields  in  rt  adiness  k 
obtain  the  bundles  dropped  from  the  pim 
amf  operate  speedily  to  remote  sectk* 
of  San  Joaquin  Valley  many  hours  ahni 
of  the  old  system  of  distribution. 

Conducts  Spanish  Campaifa 

The  George  S.  Teall  Company  has  jm 
completed  a  circulation  campaign  for  tk 
Havana  (Cuba)  Evening  Telegram, 
is  at  present  conducting  a  campaign  kr 
El  Imparcial,  San  Juan,  Porto  Ri(« 
Spanish  newspaper. 

To  Honor  Feldman 

A  testimonial  dinner  and  dance  willk 
tendered  Harry  Feldman,  superintend^ 
of  the  delivery  department  of  the  Sm 
York  Evening  Post,  at  the  Hotel  Aster 
New  York,  April  29.  Feldnm  im 
served  for  25  years  in  the  circulation  (k 
partments  of  various  newspapers. 

Daily  Adds  Wire  Service 

Prozidence  (R.  I.)  Journal  has  addol 
the  night  and  day  wire  service  of  United 
Press. 


WUXTRA!  WUXTRA!! 


Here’s  the  biggest  news  tip  of 
the  convention 


When  four  of  New  York’s  largest  Newspapers  find 
the  way  to  cut  their  engraving  costs  hundreds  of 
dollars  every  year — it’s  news  to  every  publisher  in 
-America.  It’s  time  for  ezfery  Newspaper  which  oper¬ 
ates  its  own  engraving  shop  to  Stop  —  Look  —  and 
Listen  to  reason. 

We  are  not  going  into  technicalities — but  here  are  two 
salient  reasons  why  four  metropolitan  dailies  have  in¬ 
stalled  the  Contrasto  Method  in  their  engraving 
shops.  By  substituting  the  use  of  strip  film  negatives 
for  the  old-fashioned  Wet  Plate  Negative,  the  Con¬ 
trasto  Method  cuts  eight  minutes  off  the  usual  sched¬ 


ule  between  the  time  the  illustration  reaches  the  copy 
desk  and  the  plate  reaches  the  stereotyper. 

Secondly,  a  Contrasto  Strip  Film  can  be  prepared 
for  one-half  the  cost  of  a  Wet  Plate  Negative. 

Multiply  this  economy  by  the  number  of  cuts  you 
make  in  a  year,  and  imagine  your  savings — hundreds 
of  dollars? — we  have  been  conservative.  We  shall 
be  giving  demonstrations  of  the  Contrasto  Method 
at  our  plant  during  the  entire  Convention  week  and 
we  hope  you  are  just  skeptical  enough  of  our  state¬ 
ments  to  pay  us  a  visit. 


You  can  switch  to  Contrasto  Strip  Film  immediately.  No  new 
cameras  or  any  rearrangement  of  your  present  layout  is  necessary. 


negative 

PAPERS 


PROCESS 

FILMS 


Polygraphic  Company  of  America,  Inc. 


Factorg: 
ROCHESTER 
N.  Y. 


237  Lafayette  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Branch  Othce; 

14  E.  jKkion  Blvd. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Supremacy  In  Use  and  Growth 
Is  Established  by 


FACTS 


\  MERIC  AN  daily  newspapers  installed 
XJl  more  than  $1,^00,000  worth  of  Mono- 


XJl  more  than  $1,500,000  worth  of  Mono¬ 
type  machines  and  matrices  during  the  past 
year.  This  sum  was  spent  for  growth  in  the 
Monotype  System;  for  improvement  in  facil¬ 
ities  for  producing  display  composition  and 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  Monotype  Non- 
Distribution.  The  expenditure  of  this  sum 
indicates  confidence  in  the  value  of  future 
results,  based  on  past  experience. 


A  Monotype  Type'&^Rule  Caster,  a  Monotype 
Material  Malting  Machine  and  a  Monotype  Giant 
Caster  will  he  in  operation  in  our  Exhibit  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  T^ew  Tor]l(,  during  the 
entire  wee\  of  April  the  23rd  to  April  the  28th. 


Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Composed  in  Kennerley  Bold  No.  269  and  Kennerley  Bold  Italic  No.  2691 
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MODEL  PLANE  CONTEST 


“Flying  Squadron”  of  Champions 
Brought  East  to  Promote  Feature 

Four  of  the  53  newspapers  co-operating 
with  the  American  Boy  Magazine,  of 
Detroit,  in  a  model  plane  contest  brought 
a  “flying  squadron”  of  Detroit  boy  cham¬ 
pions  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the  week 
of  April  1  to  further  local  promotion  of 
the  project.  During  the  trip  the  boys 
met  and  flew  their  models  before  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge,  Secretary  Hoover,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Alfred  E.  Smith  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Frank  G.  Allen  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

The  newspapers  which  used  the  “flying 
squadron”  are  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
the  IVashington  Post,  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald  News  and  the  Albany 
Evening  News. 

Each  of  the  newspapers  associated  in 
the  general  project  is  to  hold  local  con¬ 
tests  in  May  or  June  to  select  winners 
to  be  sent  to  the  national  contest  to  be 
conducted  in  Detroit  June  29-30.  The 
prizes  include  $3,000  in  cash,  198  medals, 
trips  to  Europe  offered  by  the  American 
Boy  and  one  to  the  Pulitzer  races  in 
Los  Angeles  offered  by  the  Aero  Digest 
Magazine. 


MOORE  MAKES  PRESENTATION 


CREATES  NEW  HOUDAY 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  is  promot¬ 
ing  a  movement  to  celebrate  May  Day 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  Lei  Day, 
utilizing  the  characteristic  Hawaiian  cus¬ 
tom  of  greeting  strangers  with  wreaths 
of  flowers  known  as  lei.  The  suggestion, 
advanced  in  the  course  of  the  news,  has 
been  taken  up  by  readers  of  the  Star- 
Bulletin.  Advertisers  are  planning  ad¬ 
vertising  tie-ups,  the  daily  states.  One 
large  Honolulu  bank  has  offered  its 
lobby  as  an  exhibition  for  leis  worn  dur¬ 
ing  the  day. 


HOLDS  SPELLING  BEE 


Wheeling  Daily  News  Contest  Awakens 
General  Interest  in  Territory 

The  third  annual  spelling-bee  of  the 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News  brought 
out  an  entry  list  of  125  pupils  of  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  in  seven  West  Virginia 
and  four  Ohio  counties.  Only  the  two 
best  spellers  in  each  school  are  allowed 
to  compete  in  the  contest. 

The  news  pays  all  expenses  of  the 
contestants  and  arranges  auto  tours  and 
theatre  parties,  as  well  as  distributing 
$100  in  nine  cash  prizes  to  winners.  At 
each  of  the  first  two  contests,  5,000  people 
packed  the  local  auditorium. 


PROSECUTOR  READS  DAILY’S 
EDITORIAL  TO  JURY 

^VER  the  vigorous  opposition 
”  of  the  defense,  the  prosecut¬ 
ing  attorney  in  a  liquor  case  in 
Salt  Lake  City  recently  read  an 
editorial  from  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News  to  the  jory  titled 
“Jury’s  Duty  Serious,”  calling  for 
more  convictions  in  prohibition 
violation  cases.  The  defendant 
was  convicted. 

The  editorial  was  part  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  being  run  by  the  Deseret 
News  in  favor  of  strict  prohibition 
enforcement. 


1.  P.  NETS  $5,757,904 

The  International  Paper  Company  and 
its  subsidiaries  showed  a  net  income  of 
$5,757,^  in  1927,  a  report  issued 
recently  stated.  Balance  sheets  showed 
current  assets  of  $40,677,384  as  compared 
with  liabilities  of  $14,941,759.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  pulp  and  paper  consumption  grew 
from  740,172  tons  in  1926  to  8^,833  tons 
in  1927. 


Read  Editor  &  Publisher  for  latest 
news  of  the  field. 


ARUNGTON  VETERAN  HONORED 

Charles  S.  Parker  of  Arlington,  Maji 
publisher  of  the  Arlington  (Masi) 
Advocate,  weekly,  and  dean  of  the  Nty 
England  newspaper  editors,  observed  Im 
89th  birthday  April  11.  At  noon  he  «« 
the  guest  of  honor  of  the  Arlington  Ro. 
tary  Qub.  Members  of  the  staff  of  tkt 
Advocate  which  he  has  edited  and  pij. 
lished  for  more  than  half  a  century  alio 
honored  Mr.  Parker.  He  started  in  newi. 
paper  work  March  25,  1854,  with  tl» 
Woburn  (Mass.)  Journal. 


BANNED  PAPER  CONTINUES 

Elphege  J.  Daignault,  editor  of  Ii  ] 
Sentinelle,  French  language  weekly  p(4.  i 
lished  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  cabled  fraj 
Rome  on  April  11  to  his  associates  to 
continue  publication  as  usual  despite  tl»  I 
ban  of  Index  Expurgatorius  placed  oi  i 
it  by  the  Roman  Catholic  diurch  h  I 
Rome.  I 


$2,000  BOOK  PRIZE 

The  American  Girl  and  Harper  &  Broi 
are  offering  a  $2,000  prize  for  the  bea 
girls’  book  submitted  in  a  competition  to 
close  Dec.  1.  Manuscripts  should  ^  s«a 
to  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  fr«i 
further  information  on  the  contest  can  bt 
obtained. 


Ambassador  Gives  Watch  to  Newsboy 
Winner  of  Art  Essay  Contest 

Alexander  P.  Moore,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Mirror  and  Boston  Advertiser, 
made  the  presentation,  April  16,  of  a 
wrist  watch  awarded  by  Mayor  Ralj^ 
S.  Bauer,  Lynn,  Mass.,  to  Harry  Roit, 
14-year  old  Lynn  newsboy,  for  the  prize 
essay  in  a  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Mayor,  following  the  visit  of  a  number 
of  newsboys  to  Governor  A.  T.  Fuller's 
art  collection. 

All  three  principals  were  members  of 
the  profession.  Both  Mr.  Moore  and 
Mayor  Bauer  were  carriers  at  one  time 
in  their  careers.  Mr.  Moore  said  that 
he  had  “dined  with  kings  and  danced 
with  queens,  but  it  is  the  background  of 
my  newsboy  life  that  fitted  me  for  the 
bigger  things  in  life.”  The  winner  of  the 
watch  is  a  student  in  one  of  the  Lynn 
high  schools. 


WEEKLY  USES  PLANE 


Minneaotm  Paper  to  Distribute  Souvenir 
Edition  to  Neighboring  Towns  by  Air 

The  Waseca  (Minn.)  Journal  will  de¬ 
liver  its  issue  appearing  April  25  to 
newsstands  and  newsboys  in  seven  neigh¬ 
boring  towns  by  airplane.  A  special 
souvenir  edition  will  be  printed  for  the 
occasion.  Plane  delivery  will  enable  the 
Journal  to  appear  on  stands  in  Meriden, 
Otisco,  New  Richland,  Pemberton.  Wal¬ 
dorf,  Alma  City  and  Janesville  within  60 
minutes  after  the  presses  start  turning 
on  the  edition  at  two  o’clock. 

William  S.  Gibson,  field  man  for  the 
Journal,  will  go  with  the  plane  to  make 
pictures  of  views  en  route. 


Welcome 
Mr.  Publisher 

We  cordially  invite 
you  to  visit  our  office 
while  in  New  York. 
See  for  yourself  just 
how  we  can  give 
you — 

Service  and  Results 

GEO.  B.  DAVID  CO. 

National  AdvertisiaK  Reprasentatives 
for  the 

Publishers  of  Daily  Newspapers 

110  E.  42nd  St.  1900  Wrigley  Bldg. 
New  York  Chicago 


J  GRAVURE  i 
COLOR 

SUPPLEMENTS 

The  Mo.st  Perfect  Ever  Produced 

NOW  READY  TO  CONTRACT  for 
SPECIAL  OR  RECiUEAR  EDlfU^NS 

timl 

OUR  SYNDICATED  WEEKLY  4 -COLOR  SL  PPLEMENTS 

at  V  t’r\  Loiu  Price  and  Out  Liheral  Plan  of 

RESERVED  TERRITORIES 


^  Represented  at  the  Convention  by  ^ 

I  GRAVURE  SALES  SERVICE 

A  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 


PUBLISHERS* 
GRAVURE  PRESS 

Anable  Avenue  and  Rawson  Street 
Lonn  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
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COLUMBIAN  INKS 

A  big  Metropolitan  daily  ...  a  search  in  the 
pressroom  for  a  satisfactory  ink — one  that 
will  not  penetrate,  offset,  fill  or  smear 


Columbian  Inks  are  tried.  The  Pressman  gives  the  verdict: 

will  use  Columbian  Inks  from  now  on. 
They  are  better  than  any  news  inks  I  have  ever 
used.” 


Scores  of  alert  newspaper  managers  write  to  us  in  the  same  tone.  A  recent 
letter  says: 


‘‘The  ink  has  been  working  very  satisfactorily. 
We  consider  it  the  best  ink  we  have  used,  and 
we  have  used  some  ink  that  cost  us  7  1/20  per 
pound. 


The  reason  why  orders  are  pouring  in  for  Columhian  Inks  can  he  told 
in  ten  words:  “Columbian  Inks  represent  the  last  word  in  news  ink  manu¬ 
facture.”  The  experts  of  the  L.  Martin  Company  understand  better  than 
anyone  else  the  actions  of  various  grades  of  Carhon  Blacks  when  com¬ 
pounded  into  an  ink. 

With  a  product  satisfying  the  most  rigid  demands — with  a  steady 
increase  in  users  of  Columhian  Inks — the  L.  Martin  Company,  one  of  the 
oldest  establishments  in  the  manufacture  of  Black  Pigments,  becomes  also 
one  of  the  largest  producers  of  News  Inks.  ITS  PERMANENCY  AND 
LEADERSHIP  ARE  ASSURED. 

Print  with  tested-and-proved 

COLUMBIAN  INKS 


THE  L.  MARTIN  COMPANY 

New  York  City 


45  East  42nd  Street 
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LAWYERS  VINDICATED 
IN  N.  Y.  MAIL  SALE 


IMPOSING  NEW  PLANT  TO  BE  ERECTED  BY 
SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS  AND  NEWS 


SHORT  TOURS  OF  NEW 
YORK 


Court  Find*  Evidence  of  Conspiracy 
in  Wartime  Newspaper  Ssde  In* 
adequate — Lindheim  Died  in 
February  Prior  to  Decision 


Park  Place,  Dty  Hall,  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  Old  Newspaper  Row,  Wool- 
worth  Bl'ilding,  New  York  Sun,  New 
York  Daily  News,  New  York  World, 

New  York  Mirror.  New  York  Evening 
Post. — All  within  a  few  blocks  of  City 
Hall  Park,  reached  by  all  downtown  sub¬ 
ways  and  L’s  except  the  West  Side  South 
Ferry  trains.  Also  by  Broadway  surface 
cars.  Stops  are  “Brooklyn  Bridge,”  City 
Hall,”  and  “Park  Place.”  Hearst  bus 
one  block  north  World  building  runs  to 
new  American  and  Journal  plant  on  South 
street. 

Aquarium,  Battery,  Statue  of 
Liberty,  Ellis  Island. — West  Side  sub¬ 
way  and  Sixth  and  Ninth  Avenue  L. 

Boats  at  Battery  make  trips  to  Bedloe’s 
Island  and  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Wall  Street,  Stock  Exchange, 

Treasury  Building,  Trinity  Church.— 

East  side  subway  to  Wall  street.  West 
side  to  Rector  and  walk  Eas^  Trinity 
church  faces  down  W'all  Street.  Stock 
Exchange,  main  entrance  on  10  Broad 
street,  second  street  intersecting  Wall. 

U.  S.  Sub-Treasury  at  corner  of  Broad 
and  Wall. 

Metropolitan  Museum.  —  Fifth 
Avenue  at  82nd  street.  Best  reached  by 
Fifth  Avenue  Bus. 

Museum  of  Natural  History. — Col¬ 
umbus  Avenue  at  77th  street.  Sixth 
Avenue  L  to  79th  or  West  Side  subway 
to  79th  and  walk  east. 

Riverside  Drive. — Best  seen  from  Fifth 
Avenue  bus,  labelled  Riverside,  turns  to 
Riverside  on  57th  street.  Schwab  man¬ 
sion  at  59th  street.  Soldier’s  and  Sailor’s 
monument  at  89th.  Grant’s  Tomb  at  123d. 

Dismounting  here  one  can  walk  to  _ 

Columbia  University  at  116th  Street  QUICK  ACTION  ASKED  of  the  navy, 

ami  Broadway  and  ll/AX/r*  I  CM/^TIJC  sidered  itsel 

Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  at  LIlN  W  AVt  L£<lNu  1  Ho  utility,  as  c< 

Morningside  Heights  above  110th.  -  and  operatec 

Zoo  AND  Botanical  Gardens. — East  Pierson  of  Publishers  Committee  De-  Pierson 

subways  to  180th  street.  Slowness  of  Radio  Com-  ^ 

Also  Third  Avenue  L.  •  •  •  a  newspaper  _s 

Broadway. — Best  seen  on  Broadway  mission  in  Acting  on  the  commii 

surface  car  running  from  59th  street  to  Applications  munications 

Bowling  Green.  -  per  cent  of 

Bowery.— Walk  or  taxi  one  mile  from  Joseph  Pierson  of  Chicago,  chairman  country. 

Astor  Place  s^p  of  ^st  side  suWay,  at  q£  American  Publishers’  Committee. 

East  side  of  Cooper  Square  to  Chatham  urged  quick  action  by  the  Federal  Radio  PC 

Square,  where  find  .  ^  .  Commission  on  applications  for  short  q  .  r 

Chinatown,  what  there  is  of  it.  lengths  filed  by  the  committee  in 

Reached  directly  by  Third  Avenue  L.  January,  at  a  hearing  April  17.  The  ^andalous 

Greenwich  Village,  boundaries  unde-  attention  of  the  commission  was  called  against 

fined.  Begin  at  VVashington  Square  and  to  the  fact  that  while  more  than  three 

work  west  to  Sheridan  Square  as  a  starter  months  have  elapsed  and  no  action  has  Ya'O’ 

From  there  proceed  in  any  direction,  ad  been  taken,  the  commission  has  granted 

Hb.  Or  vice  versa.  West  Side  L.  to  licenses  for  seven  or  more  short  waves 

Eighth  street,  Fifth  Avenue  bus  to  Wash-  other  communication  interests  who  are  ’  ^^nlcn 
ington  Sqiiare,  West  Side  subway  to  not  using  more  than  half  the  short  waves  a  store  i 
Sheridan  Square.  allotted  them.  community 

Metrotolitan  Oper.a  House.  Broad-  bas  been  suggested,  ^Ir.  Pierson 

way  at  39th  street.  said,  that  the  publishers  accept  emer- 

C  ARNEGiE  Hall. — Seventh  avenue  at  gency  or  mobile  licenses.  He  told  the  ^ 

57th  street.  ,  ,  ,  commission  this  would  riot  meet  five  per  " 

Metropoi.it.^'  Tower,  east  of  and  q£  jbe  needs  of  publishers.  F 

Flatiron  Bltiuiing.  a  rubberneck  “Our  chief  business  in  communication,”  , 

classic,  south  of  park,  also  _  be  said,  “is  moving  large  bulks  of  word  .  ' 

W  ORLD  W  AR  Memori.\l,  ever-buming  traffic  from  point  to  point  with  an  unin-  ^  ■  J 

light  on  flagpole,  in  park;  terrupted  rapidity  not  now  attainable  out-  ^  f 

Mark  Tw'ain  Home,  southeast  corner  side  of  our  own  management.  Anything  ft 

at  Ninth  ^reet.  .  jess  than  that  is  a  refusal  of  our  appli-  ^  ^  > 

Hotel  Brevoort,  historic  old  hotel,  a  cation.”  Ilk  a  f 

few  doors  below.  Now  owned  by  Ray-  Mr.  Pierson  told  the  commission  that  It  i 

mond  prteig,  donor  of  Ort«g  prize  for  the  American  press  has  been  using  its  ' 

trans-Atlantic  flight.  At  Forty-second  own  radio  communications  since  1900, 

^  ,  rrw .  before  American  commercial  com-  If 

New  York  Public  Library  and  at  59th  panics  dreamed  of  going  into  the  busi-  ^ 

street  begins  to  run  along.  _  ness.  He  called  the  commission’s  atten- 

Cf.ntr.\l  Park  and  the  old  aristo-  tion  to  the  fact  that  many  radio  press 

cr^ic  residence  district.  activities  antedated  activities  of  all  other  ki2|^9|| 

Timf^  Square.  42nd  and  Broadway  ;  American  radio  companies  in  transatlan- 
Times  Building,  with  offices  of  Editor  &  ^^d  point-to-point  wireless  communi-  K,  *ul 

Publisher  on  17th  floor;  Nrw  York  cation 

rfww  plant  west  of  Broadway  on  43rd:  During  the  conference  the  question 

NervYork  Herald  Tmbune  plant  west  of  came  up  through  Captain  S.  C.  Hooper  ||  ..^9 

Broadway  on  40th ;  theatre  district.  ,1:/  HI 


Above  is  shown  the  architect’s  drawing  of  the  proposed  new  plant  of  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  Evening  News,  which,  when  completed  will 
be  one  of  the  most  imposing  newspaper  plants  in  the  South.  The  building 
will  rise  to  a  height  of  120  feet  above  street  level.  It  will  he  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Third  street  and  Avenue  E,  extending  188  feet  on  Third  street  and 
141  feet  on  Avenue  E.  Frank  C.  Huntress  is  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Express  and  Evening  News.  He  has  been  actively  associated  with  the 
papers  since  1884. 


LINOTYPE 


«  TRADE 


Easily  installed  on  any  Linotype.  Keeps  metal 
at  even  temperature.  Can’t  feed  too  fast 
m  or  too  slow.  Requires  little  attention. 

Order  from  the  Neerest  Agency 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED.  TORONTO 
t  -  Rrpreitnltlh  ts  in  Iht  PrinciptI  Citin  of  ibe  Torld 


F-431) — Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  all  models  (except 

42  em)  without  electric  pot . I40.04 

F-43 14— Linotype  Metal  Feeder  for  electric  pot.  All  modeU 
except  42  em . $40.(I0 

F-4315 — Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  all  42  em  models 
without  electric  pot . $30.0# 

F-4314 — Linotype  Metal  Feeder  for  electric  pot.  All  42 
em  models .  ••  $30»0# 

(All  prices  subject  to  chunge  without  ssotice) 


SEE  SIMPLEST  METHOD  for 
reducing  HEAVY  BLACKS 

EXHIBIT  4,  2nd  FLOOR 
BOURGES  SERVICE,  INC. 


ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Chester  B.  Bahn 
Victor  Lindgren 
Clarice  L.  Hausman 
L.  G.  Moeller 
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It  Was  Inevitable! 


QUR  first  personal  representative  left  home  office  two 
years  ago  to  visit  Americans  newspaper  editors. 

QUR  jump  into  the  spotlight  of  international  attention 
and  proclaim  was  almost  instantaneous. 

growth  and  development  have  been  continuous 
from  that  time  to  this. 


F 

D 


ROM  a  statf  of  four  to  a  staff  of  thirty  in  two 
years. 

OUSTING  Thomas*  turned  into  ardent  boosters — 
Old  newspaper  friends  and  associates  still  with  us  and 
going  out  of  their  way  to  induce  fellow  Editors  and 
Publishers  to  run  DR.  McCOY’S  DAILY  ARTI¬ 


CLES. 


^^RITICS,  so  robust  in  the  past,  have  sickened  and 
fallen  by  the  wayside,  whipped  by  the  futility  of  their 
own  efforts. 

*  I  ^EN  score  of  newspapers  have  benefited  from  DR. 

^  McCOY’S  DAILY  HEALTH  ARTICLES  and  their 
combined  millions  of  readers  have  benefited  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  benefit  in  a  material  way.  Dr.  McCoy  is 
actually  helping  newspaper  readers  and  his  articles 
bring  tremendous  reader  response  and  THAT'S 
WHAT  COUNTS. 

'Y'HE  McCOY  HEALTH  SERVICE  long  ago  passed 
its  trial  period  and  today  Publishers,  Editors,  Business 
Managers  and  Circulation  Managers  as  a  unit  state 
definitely  that  DR.  FRANK  McCOY’S  DAILY  DIET 
ARTICLES  constitute  one  of  their  most  valuable 
features. 


— Ask  the  man  who  uses  them — He  Knows — 


McCoy  Health  Service 

Builders  Exchange  Building  (Home  Office)  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
NEW  YORK  Write  or  Wire  for  Particulars 


I 
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>UR  OVN  VOR!-D 

=*  or  L^TTbRS 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


of  practical  newspai^r  men,  JcAn  Good-  While  some  editors,  believing  that  oa 
man  found  himself  in  a  peck  of  trouble  the  whole  the  reaction  of  the  community 
because  after  taking  a  notorious  woman  to  this  Goodman  story  would  be  of  the 
to  a  roadhouse  where  both  became  in-  wrong  sort,  would  suppress  the  fact,  most 
toxicated,  he  drove  his  car  on  the  way  of  them  agree  with  the  truth  of  the  say. 
home  into  a  telephone  pole  and  injured  ing  that  I  have  so  often  quoted,  “The 
both  himself  and  the  female  who  was  wages  of  sin  is  publicity.” 
with  him.  When  he  came  to  his  senses  *  *  * 

the  morning  after,  he  tried  to  suppress 

the  story.  He  persuaded  the  police,  a  ^COMPARATIVELY  speaking  the  tab. 
member  of  which  had  seen  the  accident,  ^  loids  are  few  in  number  but  they  cer. 


member  of  which  had  seen  the  accident,  ^  loids  are  few  in  number  but  they  cer. 
^T^WO  chats  in  “The  Mirrors  of  the  robbed  tabloid  journalism  of  its  greatest  to  drop  all  charges.  But  when  he  called  tainly  have  had  preferred  position  in  the 
Year”  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com-  genius,  Philip  A.  Payne.”  up  the  editor  of  a  local  newspaper,  periodical  press.  An  article  about  the 


pany)  have  special  appeal  for  newspaper  In  mentioning  the  Browning  case,  well — . 


tabloids  in  Plain  Talk  for  May  possesses 


men.  Part  of  the  chapter,  “The  Year  in  “which  so  titillated  the  morons  in  1926,”  Of  all  the  answers  to  the  question  pleasing  novelty  of  being  different  at 
Humor,”  is  devoted  to  comment  on  press  and  the  Snyder-Gray  case,  attention  is  whether  the  newspaper  should  print  the  >*1  mode  of  treatment  “  not  in  sub. 

paragraphers.  called  to  “the  gold  poured  out  by  the  facts  in  the  case  that  by  Erie  C.  Hop-  labeled  Nightwatch 

The  chapter  on  humor  is  contributed  newspapers  and  syndicates  for  experts  in  wood,  who,  until  his  untimely  death  last  comes  trom  the  pea 

by  Robert  Emmet  Sherwood,  editor  of  human  emotions  to  analyze  and  interpret  month,  was  president  of  the  American  O' 


Life.  He  gives  to  George  S.  Kaufman  the  testimony.”  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  is  possibly  editorial  blurb  on  the  first  page 

the  high  honor  of  the  best  comment  on  a  Roach  Straton  gets  his  usual  amount  of  the  most  illuminating:  eif  this  article  contains  the  following: 

news  item.  This  item  had  for  its  head-  space  in  this  connection.  present  we  because  tabloids  take  a  photograph  of 

line  “Gale  Plays  Havoc  ix  City.”  The  In  an  attempt  to  assign  definite  causes  „se  a  report  of  the  accident,  print  John  “  pamt  m  a  cake  of  iet 

comment  was,  “Well — I’m  certainly  glad  to  the  prosperity  and  popularity  of  the  Goodman’s  name  and  the  name  of  his  woman  y’*?  have  the  Mast  gazing  at  Commander  Byrj 
to  hear  that  New  York  has  landed  the  bic  newsoaners.  Mr.  Asburv  savs  :  companion,  the  fact  that  they  were  taken  to  °5 _ ° 


the  hospital,  etc.  We  would  not  say  that  Mr.  ‘’’"'.j®  no  r"®®"  .why  persons  wi* 


^,TT  »f  ......  .  IOC  nospiiai,  eic.  we  wouia  noi  say  tnai  mr.  . - -  .  - -  -oa 

Gale-Havoc  game.  The  survey  of  Editor  &  Publishrr  covered  Goodman’s  companion  was  a  notorious  woman,  o*!**  '0'»®  should  pester  the  ingenious  and  in- 

For  the  highest  standard  in  paragraphic  ‘he  entire  nation,  and  not  only  endeavored  We  would  not  say  that  they  were  under  the  Kenuous  editors. 

wo^^rives  first^ 'dace'  t0^^th^*^bffrm^^  circulation,  but  to  determine  peak  days  and  ho^e'^rom^ a' roadhouse th^ “V  quotation  must  ^  sufficient  to 

wood  gives  nrst  place  to  the  ueiroit  their  relation  to  outstanding  news  events.  Its  because,  first,  any  one  of  these  circum-  in<licate  the  general  trend  of  this  article 


wood  gives  nrst  place  to  the  Detroit  their  relation  to  outstanding  news  events.  Its  because,  first,  any  one  of  these  circum-  Ulilicate  the  ger 

News.  Next  to  the  Detroit  News  for  figures  showed  that  whereas  a  4  per  cent  gain  stances  is  extremely  difficult  to  establish,  and  on  the  tabloids: 

paragraphs  he  puts  the  Ohio  State  Jour-  '®_^®.  nottfal  growth,  and,  mderf,  one  that  is  Jf  Goodman  or  the  woman  chose  to  put  up  a 

“wVu-icp  eHitnr  I?nhf>rt  Rvder  i^  infrequently  reached,  even  the  conservative  fight,  in  all  probability  a  newspaper  would  Uuring  the  small  hours  of  morning  wha 
IM,  wnose  catwr,  ^ooerz  rcyaer,  is  journals  achieved  at  least  a  5  per  cent  increase  have  difficulty  in  proving  its  statement  in  *nly  rogues,  roisterers  and  menials  are  sop. 

famous  all  over  Ohio  for  his  comment.  m  1927,  while  ethers  gamed  as  much  as  10  court.  posedly  abroad,  a  job  as  lobster  city  editor  of 

Paragraphs  from  the  Journal  are  said  to  per  Tbe  stories  which  sold  the  ^  ,i  1  •»  IH  »  *  '^®''*‘  ‘“bloid  provides  a  pretty  view  of 


1.  .  _ii  A _ : _ _  _  1 _ _ most  papers  during  the  year  were  the  Lind-  In  the  second  place  it  would  seem  to  us  ^  bughouse  world.  If.  after  a  few  month, 

be  typically  American,  run  to  hyperbole  hergh  flight  on  May  21;  Chamberlin  and  Levine  that  there  was  no  particular  end  to  be  gained  that  lowly  position,  the  observer  is  not  con- 

and  show  Buckeye  humor  at  its  best,  on  June  6;  Commander  Byrd’s  expedition  on  by  going  into  these  details,  having  some  regard  vinced  that  institutions  for  the  mentally  ailing 

Special  mention  is  made  of  the  editorial  July  l:  the  Dempsey-Sharkey  fight,  July  21,  of  course,  for  fkiodman’s  wife  and  children.  the  Empire  State  are  sadly  inadequate  and 

humorous  column  of  the  Arkansas  Dempsey-Tunney  battle  on  Sept.  22.  Of  course,  in  the  last  analysis,  if  Goodman  Joes  not  arrive  at  the  profound  conclusion  that 


numorous  emurnn  oi  ine  iuctifv  the  title  of  the  chanter  Mr  '^®®®  "®*  *’'®  people,  generally,  are  demented,  he  hinudf 

Gazette  and  Boston  Transcript.  Of  the  ‘  J  „  chapter  Mr.  protect  them,  it  is  rather  t«>o  much  should  visit  an  alienist.  He  will  be  fortu^ 


individual  newspaper  columnists  most  Asbury  has  included  the  following: 
worthy  of  mention  Mr.  Sherwood  lists  The  remarkable  prosperity  of  the  new; 

frtllnwincr  •  during  the  year  was  accomplished  by  th 

me  loiiowing .  ^  terrific  combination  of  personal  publicity  in 

Philander  Johnson,  IVashington  Star:  Ed-  the  history  of  American  journalism.  Indeed, 


Asbury  has  included  the  tollowing:  to  expect  a  newspaper  to  protect  them  for 

The  remarkable  prosperity  of  the  newspapers  bim,  so  that  that  particular  aspect  of  the  mat 
during  the  year  was  accomplished  by  the  most  "®*  Rreatly  impress  me. 

•  ■  •  '  .  It  IS  extremely  difficult  to  answer  a  hypo- 


should  visit  an  alienist.  He  will  be  fortunate, 
iiideeii.  if  he  does  not  come  to  believe  that 
everyone  abroad  after  midnight  has  a  screw 
loose.  The  city’s  most  colorful  psychopathie 
cases  seem  to  blossom  forth  during  those  houn. 


thetical  question  of  this  nature,  because  many  and  all  of  them,  it  would  appear,  yearn  whok 


ward  Hope,  New  York  Her^d  Tribune;  W.  S.  so  lavish  was  the  outpouring  of  journalistic  and  circumstance  may  surround  any  incident  of  heartedly  to  hold  converse  with  a  tabloid 

Adkins,  Louin'ille  Ccmrier-Jouriutl;  Charles  political  jazz,  and  so  vociferous  the  uproar,  ‘h's  sort  which  you  obviously  canned  set  forth  editor. 


Leedy,  Youngstoion  Telegram;  Richard  Henry  that  when  the  historian  of  the  future  aoproacbes  your  agenda.  I  believe  the  attitude  of  news-  ....  ... 

Little.  Chicago  Tribune;  "Riq,,”  Chicago  Eve-  the  gigantic  task  of  recording  the  tale  of  our  Taper  editors  generally  is  changing  somewhat;  1  lie  satire  in  this  article  IS  at  times 
ning  Post;  Claude  Callan,  Milwaukee  Journal;  bewildering,  ballyhooing  civilization,  he  will  ‘hat  the  old  type  which  printed  everything  delightful.  ^Ir.  Woodbury,  however. 
C.  C.  Bradner,  Detroit  Free  Press;  “Sam  doubtless  shake  a  puzzled  head  and  set  the  willy-nilly  is  switching  over  to  a  more  judicial  .v:i-  differentiate  tvoes  of  tahlnide 

Hill.’’  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Karl  Kitchen,  New  period  down  in  his  pages  as  the  Year  of  the  attitude  of  mind  where  attendant  circumstances  j  ^ 

York  Evening  World;  Jake  Falstaff..  Akron  Big  Shriek.  For  in  truth  the  news  and  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  and  the  <  lOCKl.  bad  and  indifferent  all  seemed  tO 
Beacon-Journal;  W.  A.  Norris,  Milwaukee  editorial  columns  throughout  the  twelve  months  matter  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  Jjp  tJj,,  same  to  him  while  writing  the 

Sentinel:  Ted  Robinson.  Cleveland  Plain  were  iiist  one  scream  after  another  “He  has  whether  a  service  or  disservice  is  involved  in 


Sentinel;  Ted  Robinson.  Cleveland  Plain  were  just  one  scream  after  another.  “He  has  ^rvice  or  disservice  is  involved  in  .,^,.>10 

Dmler;  P.  H.  Armstrong,  Florida  Times-  exalted  the  race  of  men!”  cried  the  Baltimore  publication.  _  I  do  not,  as  a  rule,  believe  ‘  • 

Union;  Russel  Crouse.  New  York  Evening  Sun  when  Lindbergh  alighted  at  Le  Bourget  suppression  of  news,  but  I  have  held  ♦  ♦  » 

Post;  Stoddard  King,  Spokane  Spokesman-Re-  eight  years  after  Alcock  and  Brown,  now  out  many  stories  which,  as  far  as  the  genial  nHuorticintr  donartmont  of  Tl* 

view;  Walter  Winchell.  New  York  Evening  wholly  forgotten,  had  flown  the  Atlantic  in  a  P“¥',®  inconsequential,  but  I  aavertlSing  aeparimcnt  Ot  I  St 

Graphic;  and  H.  I.  I^illips,  New  York  Sun.  stock  Handley-Page  bombing  machine.  “He  which,  if  published,  might  easily  cause  brokw  Ncw  York  Tttnes  IS  distributing 

In  chatting  about  these  columnists  a  ^"[g^^^o^^^rthiTum^ln  ra«!’’ Iho^^^^  aTne  ^"t^ee'r"he  oSio^Tn*^^^^  “Oiurch  Advertising.”  While  this 

special  tribute  is  paid  to  Stoddard  King  York  Evening  World  and  the  Ohio  the  individual  and  the  obligation  which  it  Rt  IS  designed  for  distribution  in  churdi 

and  to  Ted  Robinson.  Mr.  King  is  said  State  Journal  said  that  Undbirgh  had  taken  ®7®*.  •®  '*®  =®..»  problem  circles  of  New  York,  it  has  practical 

to  write  “what  is  probably  the  best  light  rSuirUuMT  ch\^^^^^  and*ho"«t"y*”  advertising  >™nagers  of 

7  anywhere  dese.  SlWva;ism,"5emIi;^■edSV‘^^^^^^  Reolie,  from  other  editors  are  also  ‘^ose  newspa^rs  which  print  church  ad- 

Walter  Winchell  of  the  New  York  the  greatest  story  of  all  time?  Adam  eating  .Keplies  trom  other  ^itOTS  are  also  vertising  on  Saturday. 


vvoaeva  « g  aaiv.i  ix^aa  va  vaa>r  a  v  a,  tv  dll  lllUC  I  .TVUaill  CdllllK  •  •  .  v  •  •  £  »T*l_  /-v  Ml  C* 

Graphic  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  newest  the  apple?  The  landing  of  the  Ark  on  .\rarat?  given  in  this  issue  of  The  Quill.  Space 
_ -ilc^  r,f  fVi/>  mrtet  inforpct  The!  discovery  of  Moses  in  the  bulrushes?  •  •  *  permits  only  one  Other  brief  quotation — 


out  many  stories  which,  as  far  as  the  general  rv-surt?  j  •  j  -  r  -m 

public  was  concernedj  were  inconsequential,  but  I  Ht  advertising  department  01  ISt 
which,  if  published,  might  easily  cause  brokm  New  York  Times  is  distributing 


those  newspapers  which  print  church  ad- 
Replies  from  other  editors  are  also  vertising  on  Saturday. 


ven  in  this  issue  of  Ihe  Quill.  Space  The  Times  is  not  only  first  in  the  ad- 
rmits  only  one  other  brief  quotation—  vertising  of  churches  but  it  also  prints 
ken  from  the  reply  of  ex-Governor  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  more  news  of 
enry  J.  Allen,  publisher  of  the  Wichita  interest  to  church  goers  than  possibly 
Kan.)  Beacon,  who  makes  this  observa-  any  other  New  York  paper.  On  Mon- 
‘hon:  days  the  Times  publishes  a  page  of  news 

“I  wish  men  prominently  placed  in  the  com-  reports  of  many  of  the  sermons  preached 


columnists — also  one  of  the  most  interest-  i,,f  t  •»  .1,  Permits  only  one  otner  oriel  quotation  vertising  of  churches  but  it  also  prints 

ing  in  expressing  the  Broadway  point  of  faring  of  itfthe^^^^^^^^^  I  J^lory  of  iJ-  '’kP’I  Saturdays  and  Sundays  more  news  of 

view.  these  are  the  stuff  that  makes  immortal  news.”  P'Jbhsner  ot  the  tVicHita  interest  to  church  goers  than  possibly 

In  speaking  of  syndicate  columns,  Mr.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  comment  '  Beacon,  who  makes  this  observa-  any  other  New  York  paper.  On  Mon- 

Sherwood  says  there  are  several  good  about  the  buj’ing,  selling,  merging  and  days  the  Times  publishes  a  page  of  news 

ones — “the  best  of  them  being  credited  scrapping  of  newspapers.  But  as  these  “I  wish  men  prominently  placed  in  the  com-  reports  of  many  of  the  sermons  preached 

to  Bugs  Baer  (the  dean  of  the  wise-  changes  have  been  recorded  so  much  in  "ivT'iy  would  quit  leading  double  lives.  I  hate  the  day  before. 

in  the  columns  of  Editor  &  Pub-  ‘athe?  llave  thf^T^ut  Jrthe”paMr  "Xn  they  ♦  ♦  * 

Neal  O  Hara,  Tom  Sims,  Barrie  Payne  lisher,  no  additional  mention  is  needed  do  turn  up.  Nevertheless,  if  a  daily  newspaper  a  xTiTiV/fm?!?  a^monaaCmm*...n.runa  t  .«i 

and,  of  course,  the  incomparable  Kin  in  “Our  Own  World  of  Letters.”  »o  !>®  ‘h'  »'®®«t  r^ord  of  the  day’s  events.  \  NUMBER  ot  manufacturers  of  q^- 

Hubbard,  whose  Abe  Martin  remains  the  The  dramatic  editor  may  well  glance  l^l^rinfs 

best  of  all  the  homely,  backwoods’  phil-  over  the  chapter  on  the  theatre  by  Larry  “If  Goodman  had  kept  his  case  out  of  the  Lp”  .1  ^  "’^rthwhile  l^klet  entitld 
osophers.”  Barretto,  the  literary  editor  that  on  “Some  policeman’s  hands,  there  would  be  some  pros-  ^ 

In  a  class  by  itself  Mr.  Sherwood  puts  Books  of  1927”  by  ‘William  Lyon  Phelps  J‘®f.T'"K  “  out  of  the  news  column,  will  find  this  booklet  helpful  for  what 

the  daily  telegram  from  Will,  Rogers  to  “A  Critigoe  of  Criticism"  by  Loois  Brol!,:  £n,er:,.V  “f  I'T 

the  New  York  Times.  In  this  telegram  field,  and  “The  Great  American  Novel”  beames  news  whether  he  has  been  arrested  or  1^'  UoRc.tions  about  the  printing  o! 

Mr  Ropers  includes  “one  or  more  sanient  Kv  F/tirV.  WVinrfnn  rVio  m-t  orlltrsr  tLor  not.’’  Dili  heads,  legal  documents,  etc. 


the  New  York  Times.  In  this  telegram  field,  and  “The  Great  American  Novel”  hecimes  news  whether  he  has  ^en  arrestzd  or 
Mr.  Rogers  includes  “one  or  more  sapient  by  Edith  Wharton,  the  art  editor  that  ” 


observations  on  the  news  of  the  day.” 


on  “Art  in  America”  by  Henry  McBride, 


One  change  in  comic  strips  is  thus  the  radio  editor  that  on  “What  Use 
recorded :  Broadcasting?”  by  William  G.  Shepherd, 

There  has  recently  been  a  marked  change  in  the  science  editor  that  on  “Science  Mir- 
style  in  comic  strips.  The  old  brick-hraving  rors  of  1927”  by  Edwin  E.  Slosson.  and 

and  nosc-diving  still  goes  on,  but  in  addition  .i  - _ a  uc*  i  •  r 

there  has  be^  a  weird  trend  toward  morality  Sporting  editor  that  on  Speaking  of 

and  uplift.  Many  of  the  new  features  ito  in  Sports  ’  by  Charles  E.  Parker — and 
f®J  .7',''*"?®®.  everyone  connected  with  a  newspaper 


Wc  Will  Give  You 

(iv^Wl)  Information 

About  Canada 

DEVELOPMENT  BRANCH:  f,?:  iituT:‘^“”ind';:ft'^’^f 

Canada,  the  development  and  supply  of  industrial  raw  materUla  available  from  rosouroee 
along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  consult  this  branch. 

We  have  an  expert  staff  continuously  engaged  in  research  relative  to  all  resources, 
including  the  examination  of  mineral  deposits.  Practical  information  is  available  con¬ 
cerning  development  opportunities,  the  use  of  by-products,  markets,  industrial  crops, 
prospecting  and  mining. 

BUREAU  OF  CANADIAN  INFORMATION: 

Bureau  of  Canadian  Information,  will  furnish  you  with  the  latest  reliable  informatien 
on  every  phase  of  industrial  and  agricultural  development  in  Canada.  Our  Reference 
Library,  at  Kontreal,  maintains  a  complete  data  service  covering  Natural  Resourcec. 
Climate,  Labor,  Traniportation.  Business  Openings,  etc,,  additional  data  constantly 
being  added  to  keep  it  up  to  date. 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO- 

Department  of  Colonization  and  Development 
J.  S.  DENNIS.  Cklct  Commlaeloncr.  Wlndeer  Station.  Montreal.  Car. 


“Nellie  the  Beautiful  Cloak  Model”  or  Horatio  .U- 

Alger  order.  There  have  also  been  biographies  ,,  ,  to  thumb  the  chapter  On 

of  Lincoln,  Napoleon  and  even  Judge  Elbert  H.  Tact  by  John  Erskine. 

Gary  told  in  comic-strip  form,  with  accompany-  *  *  * 

ing  inspirational  sermons. 

The  other  chapter  to  which  reference  XTOW  should  crime  stories  be  covered? 
has  been  made  is  devoted  entirely  to  jour-  That  is  the  question  which  The 
nalism  and  carries  the  head.  “The  Year  of  Quill,  the  official  organ  of  Sigma  Delta 
the  Big  Shriek.”  This  chapter  comes  Qii,  attempts  to  answer  in  its  issue  for 
from  the  pen  of  Herbert  Asbury  who  is  April.  Answers  are  given  to  both  prac- 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  Nesv  York  Herald  tical  and  hypothetical  questions  relating 
Tribune.  _  to  crime  stories. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Asbury  not  since  The  hypothetical  case  is  possibly  the 
the  close  of  the  World  War  has  there  most  interesting  because  it  brings  in  more 
been  a  year  that  equaled  1927  in  produc-  delicate  points  than  any  of  the  real  cases, 
ing  such  an  amazing  crop  of  big  news,  such  as  the  Snyder-Gray  or  the  Hall- 
The  most  imposing  of  these  news  stories  Mills — to  say  nothing  of  less  notorious 
are  the  successful  aeroplane  flights  to  cases. 

cross  the  Atlantic  which,  of  course,  in-  In  the  hypothetical  problem  which  The 
elude  the  catastrophe  of  Old  Glory  “which  Quill  presented  for  solution  to  a  number 
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-and  now  UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  announces 
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Bugs”  Baer 


and 


Damon  Run  yon  j 


Universal  thus  adds  new  treasures  to  its  long  list  of  superlative  wire  features 
which  build  reader-prestige  for  newspapers.  Undoubtedly  these  are  the  most 
remarkable  and  valuable  accessions  chronicled  in  a  year  of  surprises.  These 
two  writers  are  the  acknowledged  leaders  in  their  respective  lines,  and  now 
their  work  is  available  seven  days  a  week  to  client  newspapers  without  extra 
charge.  Only  Universal  could  make  a  gesture  of  this  magnitude. 


ARTHUR  “BUGS”  BAER  has  directed  the  wit  of 
the  twentieth  century  into  the  channel  of  his  own 
charting.  His  keen  coupling  of  the  seemingly  incon¬ 
gruous  or  unrelated  is  in  a  style  all  his  own.  His 
influence  has  reached  from  the  printed  page  to  weave 
itself  into  the  very  life  of  this  generation.  He  is  the 
popular  spokesman  of  youth  and  vivacity.  That  is 
why  his  column  will  be  valuable  for  your  newspaper. 
Every  newspaper  word  he  writes  is  now  available  for 
every  member  of  the  Universal  group. 


DAMON  RUNYON  is  America’s  super-star  re¬ 
porter.  His  sports  column  is  followed  daily  by 
millions  of  readers.  His  word  pictiures  are  popular 
classics.  His  current  conunents  are  picturesque  and 
satisfying,  and  his  reminiscences  are  tinged  with  the 
glamour  of  sport’s  romance.  He  can  turn  to  a 
political  convention  or  a  thrilling  criminal  trial  and 
arouse  the  same  breathless  interest  he  evokes  when 
describing  the  Preakness  or  a  battle  of  football  titans. 
Every  newspaper  word  he  writes  is  now  available  for 
every  member  of  the  Universal  group. 


UNIVERSAL  leads  the  field  with  big  news  features ! 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE 

World  Building  New  York  City 
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At  the  Convention — Room  103,  Waldorf-Astoria 
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NEW  P.  P.  A.  AGENCY  RECOMMENDATIONS 


JpOLLOWIN'G  is  a  list  of  advertising 
agencies  which  have  been  recommended 
since  Jan.  1,  1928,  by  the  Periodical 
Publishers  Association  of  America,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  list  of  names  from  which  the 
P.  P.  A.  recommendation  symbol  was 
omitted  in  the  1928  Year  Book  of 
Editor  &  Publisher: 

RECOMMENDATIONS  GRANTED 
SINCE  JAN.  1,  1928 

Callaway  Associates,  Inc.,  210  Lincoln 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Elmer  H.  Doe  Adv.  Agency,  Keller  Bldg., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Doyle,  Kitchen  &  McCormick,  420  Lex¬ 
ington  ave..  New  York  City. 

Freeze  &  Vogel.  Inc.,  383  Milwaukee  st., 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Husband  &  Thomas  Co.  Inc..  67  West 
44th  St.,  New  York  City. 

A1  Paul  Lefton  Co.,  Xo.  American  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lavin  &  Company,  Inc.,  Statler  Bldg., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Low,  Graham  &  Wallis,  Inc.,  6  X'o. 

Michigan  ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MacKenzie,  Goldbach  &  Berdan,  Inc.,  Hu¬ 
ron  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

McQuinn  &  Beagh.  Inc.,  30  X.  Michigan 
ave.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Meek  &  Wearstler.  Salow  Bldg.,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio. 

Peck  Advertising  Agency,  271  Madison 
ave..  New  York  City. 

Ross  Advertising,  Inc.,  Standard  Bldg., 
Ft.  Wajne,  Ind. 

Seymour  Schiele  .\dv.  Co.,  Central  Natl. 

Bk.  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Van  Allen  Co.,  307  N.  Michigan 
ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Venable-Brown  Co.,  2nd  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Wardle  Advertising  Co.,  Kresge  Bldg., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Edward  H.  Weiss  Co..  307  N.  Michigan 
ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

HOLDING  RECOMMENDATIONS 
PRIOR  TO  JAN.  1,  1928 

Adams,  Hildreth  &  Davis,  Inc.,  211  Curtis 
Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ajax  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  232  Madi¬ 
son  ave..  New  York. 

Arbogust.  Oren,  30  North  Michigan  ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Archer  Adv.  Co.,  Enquirer  Bldg.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

Art  Advg.  Agency,  Carl  W.,  Orpheum 
Bldg.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Art  Advg.  -Agency,  Carl  W.,  Peyton 
Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Barnes  &  Fehling  Co.,  1600  Walnut  st., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Bauer  Adv.  .Agency,  Adrian,  7th  & 
Chestnut  sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Behr  Co.  Inc..  Julian  J.,  Dixie  Terminal 
Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bloeser  &  Co.,  Walt.,  435  No.  Michigan 
ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Bonsib,  Inc.,  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Brinkerhoff,  Inc..  37  W.  V’an  Buren  st., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Burnet-Kuhn  .Adv.  Co..  605  No.  Michigan 
ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Butler  Co.,  John  L.,  Public  Ledger  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Casey- Lewis  Adv.  Co.,  Nashville  Trust 
Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cham.bers  &  Wisweli.  Inc.,  260  Tremont 
st..  Boston,  Mass. 

Cone  General  Adv.  Agcy.,  .Andrew,  18  E. 

41st  st..  New  York  City,  N.  A’. 

Cornell  Co.,  Inc.,  Paul,  2S  West  44th  st.. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Corning.  Inc.,  89  E.  4th  st.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Crossley  &  Failing.  Inc.,  Terminal  Sales 
Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Davis,  Inc.,  Dudley,  Dermon  Bldg.,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

De  Biasi  .Advg.  Agcy.,  51  Chambers  st.. 
New  A’ork  City,  N.  Y. 

De  Rouville  .Advertising,  452  Broadway, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Borland  Agency,  Inc..  101  Park  ave..  New 
A'ork  City,  N.  Y. 

Borland  .Adv.  .Agency,  Preston  Bldg., 
-Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Fensholt,  .A.  H.,  549  W.  Washington  st., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Fertig  Co.  Inc.,  Lawrence,  183  Madison 
ave..  New  York  City,  N.  A'. 

Florian,  Paul  A.,  122  So.  Michigan  ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Frohman  Adv.  Agency,  105  VV'.  40th  st., 
New  York  Gty,  N.  A'. 

*  Frost  Co.,  Inc.,  Harry  M.,  260  Tremont 
st..  Boston,  Mass. 

Frost  Co.,  Inc.,  Harry  M.,  90  Exchange 
st.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc.,  6  N.  Michigan  ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Gottschaldt-Humphrey,  Inc.,  Palmer 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Grenell  .Advertising  Agency,  Michigan 
Theatre  Bldg.,  Betroit,  Mich. 

Grey  .Adv.  Service,  Inc.,  128  West  31st 
st..  New  A'ork  City,  N.  Y. 

Gunnison,  Inc.,  Stanley  E.,  67  West  44th 
st..  New  York  City,  N.  A'. 

Gunts,  Inc..  E.  Lyell,  Citizens  Natl.  Bank 
Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hamman  Advertising,  Inc.,  K.  L.,  316 
13th  st.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Hammel- Freiberg  Corp.,  548  So.  Spring 
st.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

♦  Hannah-Crawford,  Inc.,  Kesselman 
Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hannah-Crawford,  Inc.,  304  Pine  st.. 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Hanson  Co.  Inc.,  Joseph  E.,  85  Lincoln 
Park.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Hardy  Inc.,  Walter  E.,  6  N.  Michigan 
ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Harrison-Rippey  Adv.  Co.,  Arcade  Bldg., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Holmes  Inc.,  Stephenson  Bldg.,  Betroit, 
Mich. 

Hughes  &  Brettell,  Inc..  461  8th  ave.. 
New'  A'ork  City,  N.  A'. 

Jenkins,  William.  1713  Sansom  st.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa. 

Keelor  &  Stites  Co.,  18  .  W.  7th  st., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Krichbaum-Liggett  Co.,  Engineers  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Lee,  Morris  Wisner,  220  S.  Michigan  ave., 
Qiicago,  Ill. 

Loomis,  Bevis  &  Hall,  Inc.,  First  Trust 
&  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Miami,  Fla. 
Loomis- Potts  Adv.  Co..  1004  Baltimore 
ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ludgin  &  Salinger,  Inc.,  180  N.  Michigan 
ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

McKee  &  .Albright,  1606  Walnut  st., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mathewson  &  Sinclair,  45  W.  45th  st.. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Menken  Adv.  Agency,  Harold  B.,  67  W. 

44th  st..  New  York  City,  N.  A'. 

Midland  Adv.  Service,  .Atlas  Bank  Bldg., 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Miller  Co.,  .Allen  G.,  Murray  Bldg.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Miller  Co.,  Allen  G.,  Post  Bldg.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

Morris-Harris  .Adv.  Co.,  400  N.  Michigan 
ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Needham  Co.,  Maurice  H.,  360  N.  Michi¬ 
gan  ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Newell  Co.,  R.  B.,  58  E.  Washington  st., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

O’Callaghan  Adv.  .Agency,  Empire  Bldg., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Odlin  Co.  Inc.,  John  W.,  44  Portland  st., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Ollendorf  Co.,  C  J.,  Mather  Tower,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Paris  &  Peart,  369  Lexington  ave..  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 

Pratt-Moore  Adv.  Co.,  Ford  Bldg.,  Be¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Reese  .Advg.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  Canal 
Bank  Bldg..  New  Orleans.  La. 
Reimers  &  Osborn,  Inc..  285  Madison 
ave..  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Rickard  &  Co.  Inc.,  Gravbar  Bldg.,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 

*  Robbins  &  Pearson  Co.,  390  E.  Broad 
st.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Robbins  &  Pearson  Co.,  Bayton  Savings 
Bldg.,  Bayton,  Ohio. 

Shelburne,  Inc.,  K.  C.,  Braniff  Bldg., 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

Silberstein,  Inc.,  Alfred  J..  310  5th  ave.. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Smith  .Adv.  Agcy.,  C.  Brewer,  27  School 
st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Standish  Advg.  Agcy.,  Granville  S.,  Union 
Trust  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Steuerman  Service,  15  East  25th  st..  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 


Stevens  Co.,  H.  &  J.,  Murray  Bldg., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Stevens  Co.,  Jewell  F.,  19  S.  La  Salle  st., 
Chicago,  III. 

Taylor-Eby,Inc.,  General  Motors  Bldg., 
Betroit,  Mich. 

Teas,  Inc.,  Paul,  Guardian  Bldg.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Thwing  &  Herbert,  Inc.,  415  Lexington 
ave..  New  A’ork  City,  N.  Y. 

Tyson  &  Co.  Inc.,  O.  S.,  16  East  41st  st.. 
New  A'ork  City,  N.  Y. 

Wells  .Adv.  Agency,  Inc.,  80  Boylston  st., 
Boston  Mass. 

Whipple  &  Black  Inc..  2010  Washington 
Blvd.  Bldg..  Betroit,  Mich. 

Wolcott  &  Holcomb  Inc.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wyly,  Inc.,  R.  B.,  1420  K.  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  B.  C. 

♦Gibbons,  Ltd.,  J.  J..  119  Wellington  st. 
W.,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Gibbons,  Ltd.,  J.  J.,  Keefer  Bldg.,  Mon¬ 
treal,  P.  Q. 

Gibbons,  Ltd.,  J.  J.,  Scott  Block,  Winni¬ 
peg,  Alan. 

Gibbons.  Ltd..  J.  J.,  626  Lister  Block, 
Hamilton,  Out. 

Gibbons,  Ltd.,  J.  J.,  Premier  House, 
Southampton  Row,  London,  England. 


GALVESTON  TO  ADVERTISE 


Southwest  Advertising  Company  to 

Place  Copy  for  Texas  Metropolis 

The  city  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  has  raised 
a  fund  of  $55,000  per  year  for  six  years, 
to  be  spent  in  community  advertising  in 
the  interest  of  Galveston.  The  fund  was 
raised  through  local  taxes,  and  further 
capital  is  being  solicited  from  the  leading 
institutions  which  will  benefit. 

The  committee  handling  the  advertising 
fund  consists  of  I.  H.  Kempner,  chair¬ 
man,  George  Sealy,  Clark  W.  Thompson. 
Ben  C.  Boherty  and  Harry  .A.  Black. 
The  account  will  be  handled  by  the  South¬ 
west  .Advertising  Company  of  Balias. 


RICH  ENTERS  PUBLICITY 


News  Editor  of  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
Now  with  John  Price  Jones 

Endicott  Rich  has  resigned  as  news  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Xew  York  Herald  Tribune  to 
join  the  staff  of  John  Price  Jones,  publi¬ 
city,  effective  .April  27. 

Mr.  Rich,  formerly  city  editor  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  became  news  editor  when 
Stanley  Walker  was  promoted  from  the 
night  side  to  the  day  city  desk.  Before 
he  was  city  editor,  Mr.  Rich  had  been  a 
member  of  the  financial  staff  of  the 
Herald  Tribune.  He  joined  that  paper 
from  the  staff  of  the  Xezv  York  Times. 


SCHOOL  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS 

The  IVest  Liberty  (Ky.)  Licking  Val¬ 
ley  Courier  is  sending  out  a  series  of 
short  lessons  in  news  writing  and  sub¬ 
scription-getting  to  its  country  corre¬ 
spondents.  F.  S.  Brong,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Courier,  hopes  in  this  way 
to  substitute  subscriptions  for  the  com¬ 
pliments  his  correspondents  send. 


Advertising:  Gains 

For  the  sixth  successive  month  the 
Transcript  made  a  substantial  gain  in 
advertising  over  last  year. 

Increases  by  departments  for  March 

Local  display .  57,276  lines 

National  display .  .  .  24,858  lines 
Classified .  324  lines 

Total  display .  82,458  lines 

The  Transcript’s  yain  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1928  was  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  Boston  newspaper — dailies  and 
Sundays  included. 

Total  Gain  171,246  lines 

January,  February  and  March 

|)Qs:tfm]^brain9  ^ansirriiit 

•>9lh  YEAR 

National  Adz-ertising  Representatives 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


Mr.  Publisher, 

Do  you  want  .  .  . 

Revenue, 
Lineage 
Good  Will 
Circulation 
Prestige  .  .  . 

built  in  an  ethical 
manner  without  cost 
to  you.  Our  exhibit 
in  suite  423,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York  City,  from  April 
23rd  to  27th  inclu¬ 
sive,  will  show  you 
how  this  has  and  can 
be  done  .... 

DeBoth 
Home  Makers’ 
Schools 

Jessie  M.  DeBoth.  Director 

Chicago  Office 
510  North  Dearborn  Street 
Whitehall  7405 

New  York  Office 
420  Lexington  Avenue 
LEX  ington  0448 
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CUT  YOUR  PAGE  COSTS! 
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^  Tmir 


Stop  Useless  Waste  — 

follow  the  lead  of  over  160  live,  represen¬ 
tative  Dailies,  which  have  materially  re¬ 
duced  their  page  costs  .  .  .  increased 

production  .  .  eliminated  9  useless 

composing  room  operations,  and  banished 
a  costly  department  by  installing 

The  MONOMELT  SYSTEM 

The  MONOMELT  System  eliminates  the 
metal  furnace  with  its  attendant  waste  in 
fuel,  floor  space,  labor  and  the  pronounced 
loss  of  tin  and  antimony,  which  occurs  at 
every  melting  ...  it  controls  tem¬ 
perature  perfectly  .  .  .  provides 

cleaner  metal  than  by  any  other  method 
prolongs  life  of  metal 
produces  slugs  which  will  withstand  dry 
mat  pressure,  and  actually  increases  pro¬ 
duction. 

Users  of  the  MONOMELT  System  (over 
1,500  representative  Newspaper,  job  and 
trade  plants)  all  over  the  country,  un¬ 
hesitatingly  say  they  would  not  revert  to 
the  old  furnace  and  pig  method  for 
many  times  the  cost  of  the 


^  Victorin  V 


NEW  YORK  HEADQUARTERS 
1009  WORLD  BUILDING 


he  Petoskey  Evening  Ne\i^ 

THE  MONOMELT  COMPANY 

1611-15  POLK  STREET,  MINNEAPOUS,  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 


CHICAGO  HEADQUARTERS 
530  TRANSPORTATION  BLDG. 
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Lunacharsity,  high-priest  of  Bolshevik 
propaganda. 

^  ENEVA,  April  6. — “If  you  want  to 
y  put  something  over  and  avoid  all  sus¬ 
picion,  go  to  Geneva  to  do  it.”  That 
was  the  statement  of  a  British  Cabinet 
Official,  one  who  knew  whereof  he 
spoke,  since  he  had  just  successfully 
“put  over”  the  famous  Mosul  grab 
which  placed  rich  Mesopotamian  oil 
fields  into  the  control  of  certain  petrol¬ 
eum  interests. 

Coming  to  Geneva  to  do  it  is  no  longer 
an  idle  phrase — everybody  is  doing  it — 
Litvinoff  and  his  Bolsheviks,  Count 
Bernstorff  and  his  Germans,  Tewfik 
Rouchdi  Bey  and  his  Angora  Turks, 
Lord  Cushenden,  Aristide  Briand — and 
even  Kellogg  and  Coolidge.  True,  not 
all  of  them  are  “putting  it  over,”  but 
without  exception  all  are  coming  to 
Geneva. 

The  pilgrimage  to  the  birth-place  of 
Rousseau,  and  the  field  of  conquest  of 
Calvin,  is  not  the  exclusive  province  of 
statesmen,  diplomats  and  politicians, 
either.  Every  “movement”  that  starts 
■  looks  to  Geneva  to  give  it  impetus  if 
it  is  of  a  universal  character.  Econo¬ 
mists  and  cranks  would  revise  the  Gre¬ 
gorian  Calendar.  They  launch  their 
propaganda  through  Geneva  and  get  the 
League  involved  in  the  movement.  Fa¬ 
natic  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Golden  Camel  would  foist  prohibition 
upon  the  world  and  a  half-dozen  for¬ 
eign  minsters  (most  of  whom  are  reg¬ 
ular  frequenters  of  the  wine-shops  and 
cocktail  bars)  present  a  resolution  be¬ 
fore  the  League  .Assembly:  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Audubon  Society  would  protect  bird 
life  through  international  legislation,  or 
-American  Birth  Control  advocates  would 
add  prestige  to  their  campaign,  and  in¬ 
ternational  conferences  are  scheduled  at 
the  seat  of  the  League  of  Nationl  in 
Geneva. 

Then  there  are  the  “minorities”  and 
“majorities,”  the  “oppressed”  and  “sup¬ 
pressed”  peoples,  the  Chinese,  Syrians, 
Albanians,  Ukrainians  and  Egyptians — 
and  the  Jews  and  .Arabs  and  political 
refugees  galore  who  see  Geneva  as  the 
rectifier  of  all  wrongs,  a  sort  of  Mecca 
for  Blasted  Hopes  and  Lost  Causes. 
Those  in  power  today  are  the  exiles 
of  tomorrow,  and  the  exiles  tomorrow 
return  in  pomp  the  following  day.  Ge¬ 
neva  sees  them  come  and  go.  A  decade 
ago  Nicolas  Lenin  and  Trotsky  sipped 
beer  at  Landoldt’s  Brasserie  and  plotted 
their  Communist  Revolution.  Today  ex- 
Czarists  and  broken  princes  sip  Mun- 
chener,  if  they  have  the  price,  at  the 
same  tables.  Benito  Mussolini,  who 
knew  intimately  the  inside  of  (jeneva’s 
as  well  as  a  dozen  other  Swiss  jails, 
seeks  to  emulate  the  Caesars  in  Rome 
today.  In  Geneva  political  leaders  of 


war-time  Italy  bide  their  time  until  the 
Blackshirt  Rule  shall  be  no  more.  A 
“red”  refugee  slaps  the  face  of  Hun¬ 
gary’s  “white”  Premier,  Count  Bethlen, 
in  League  Palace  halls  and  gets  three 
months  in  jail  for  so  doing.  And  a 
half-mad  Russian  shoots  a  Soviet  am¬ 
bassador  to  death  and  goes  scot-free. 
.An  Arab  princeling  and  a  Druse  Sheik 
are  free  men  in  Geneva  but  a  stone’s 
throw  across  the  frontier  in  France  de¬ 
portation  to  Syria  and  the  shooting 
squad  awaits  them.  Even  inside  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  League,  emis¬ 
saries  of  the  Kuo-min-tang  disseminated 
their  “insidious”  propaganda  as  their  of¬ 
ficial  spokesman  on  the  Council  flaunted 
defiance  in  Britain’s  face  and  invited 
Downing  Street’s  representative  to  “re¬ 
ply  by  force  or  words — Nationalist 
China  will  welcome  either.” 

.And  so  on.  ad  infinitum. 

There  is  probably  no  place  in  the  en¬ 
tire  world  where  such  speedy  and  ef¬ 
fective  propaganda  can  be  accomplished 
as  in  Geneva  at  the  present  moment. 
One  phrase  dropped  from  the  lips  of 
Maxim  I.itvinoff  at  noon  appears  in  the 
afternoon  newspapers  of  Europe  and  the 
two  .Americas  and  yesterday’s  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  Orient.  In  the  United  States 
alone  more  than  12,000,000  readers,  if 
they  are  so  inclined,  can  read  what  the 
Bolshevik  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs 
has  to  say. 


The  spectacle  of  M.  Litvinoff,  slightly 
bald  and  paternalistic  in  appearance, 
looking  across  the  green-baize  table  of 
the  League  Council  room,  and  appealing 
to  the  hawk-like,  somewhat  cynical 
Hugh  Gibson,  .Ambassador  of  the  power¬ 
ful,  conservative  and  idealistic  .American 
government,  to  join  forces  with  the 
Communists  “on  a  basis  of  consistency, 
logic  and  sincerity”  to  bring  about  com¬ 
plete  and  general  disarmament,  and  the 
Washington  delegate  replying  that  it 
was  “exactly  on  the  grounds  of  consis¬ 
tency,  logic  and  sincerity”  that  the 
United  States  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Utopian  Soviet  proposition,  is 
just  one  example  of  what  sends  thou¬ 
sands  of  words  hurtling  to  the  far  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  earth — by  telephone,  radio, 
land  wires  and  cables — to  be  read  at 
breakfast  tables  and  on  subway  trains, 
and  colored  to  suit  the  occasion  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  headline  and  editorial  writers 
of  the  world’s  press. 

The  importance  of  the  Russian’s  play 
for  publicity  alone  needs  but  the  com¬ 
ment  of  prominent  statesmen  to  confirm 
it. 

“The  repercussion  (said  Paul-Boncour 
of  LitvinofFs  draft  pact  for  disarma¬ 
ment)  will  be  felt  in  every  election  dis¬ 
trict  in  France.” 

And  Lord  Cushenden,  conservative  of 
conservatives,  saw  fit  to  “compliment 
the  honorable  delegate  of  the  Soviet 


Hawk-like  Hugh  Gibson  and  Lord  Cushenden. 
(Sketched  for  EIdito*  &  Publisher  by  Derso) 


\\'hatever  one  may  think  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Bolsheviks  and  their  political  creed, 
one  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  the  first  to  realize  that  the 
“pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.”  When 
Moscow,  as  the  fount-head  of  world  re¬ 
volution  and  class  war  propaganda 
dimmed,  the  Kremlin  immediately  trans¬ 
ferred  its  activities  to  Geneva,  where 
representatives  of  some  250  newspapers, 
to  say  nothing  of  every  press  agency  of 
any  consequence  maintains  a  listening 
post  in  operation  24  hours  of  the  day. 

The  Russians  have  come  to  Geneva 
to  stay,  according  to  Litvinoff  and  Luna¬ 
charsky,  their  spokesmen  at  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Disarmament  Conference. 
.And,  having  invited  them  to  come,  the 
members  of  the  League  dare  not  ask 
them  to  go.  Even  assassination  would 
not  drive  the  Reds  from  the  House  that 
"Woodrow  Wilson  built,  unless  by  going 
they  saw  where  they  could  strengthen 
their  position.  Politics,  in  the  United 
States,  makes  strange  bed-fellows.  Dis¬ 
armament,  in  Geneva  produces  equally 
strange  combinations. 


Republic  for  the  skillful  drafting  of  the 
proposal  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
undoubtedly  was  intended  (propaganda) 
and  to  which  it  no  doubt  will  be  de¬ 
voted.” 

Disarmament,  the  equivalent  of  which 
has  been  the  goal  of  humanity  for  cen¬ 
turies,  is  sought  from  three  widely  di¬ 
vergent  motives,  idealistic,  economic  and 
materialistic.  The  United  States,  wealthi¬ 
est  and  most  secure  of  nations  predicates 
its  campaign  on  idealistic,  although 
somewhat  inconsistent  grounds.  With 
plenty  of  money  and  men  and  resources 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  better 
able  to  maintain  huge  naval,  military 
and  aerial  establishments.  With  an  im¬ 
pregnable  coast-line,  unmenaced  fron¬ 
tiers  and  undisputed  domination  of  the 
financial  w’orld,  there  is  no  country  less 
in  need  of  armaments.  France,  Eng¬ 
land  and  Italy  on  the  other  hand  find 
stem  economic  necessity  the  only  argu¬ 
ment  for  reduction  and  limitation  of 
armaments — unless  the  pledges  of  the 
Versailles  treaty  are  to  be  regarded  as 
applicable  to  the  victors  as  well  as  the 


Litvinoff,  chief  of  Russia’s  delegation. 

vanquished.  Germany  seeks  disama- 
ment  because  she  was  promised  that  ho 
defenselessness  was  eventually  to  be 
compensated  by  a  similar  defenselessness 
on  the  part  of  her  ex-enemies,  wher^ 
after  there  would  be  no  more  war. 

“Disarmament,  security?  Why  thjt 
simply  means  our  disarmament  and 
iheir  security.” 

And  as  for  Russia.  Disarmament  for 
the  Soviets  is  the  greatest  chance  d 
bringing  about  their  dream  of  world  re¬ 
volution,  and  the  dictatorship  of  the 
masses. 

Regardless  of  their  motives — .Ameri¬ 
cans,  Russians,  Germans  and  the  .Allies 
all  find  Geneva  the  tribune  from  which 
they  can  reach  the  ears  of  the  world 
and  President  Coolidge,  convening  the 
Tri-Partite  Naval  Conference  there;  the 
Russians  sending  their  most  skillM 
propagandists  to  League  conferences; 
the  British  designating  the  unsuspectinj 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  to  raise  a  smolo- 
scrcen  behind  which  the  onward  march 
of  Empire  blasts  its  way;  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse  boring  from  within  to  nulli¬ 
fy  the  odious  surrender  at  Versailles: 
the  Syrians  protesting  against  the  mili¬ 
tary  massacres  at  Damascus  and  Na¬ 
tionalist  China  turning  the  spotlight  on 
the  unequal  treaties — all  pay  lip-senke 
and  capitalize  Geneva. 

Obviously  Geneva  stands  for  more 
than  the  League  but  equally  obviously 
the  League  stands  for  Geneva. 

Journalists,  writers,  publicists  froo 
every  country  with  a  written  language 
visit  the  League  and  attend  the  Assets 
bly,  and  stay  or  go  away  to  write  thdr 
impressions.  More  “Geneva”  datelines 
make  the  front  pages  of  the  worlds 
newspapers  than  any  other  city— speak¬ 
ing  in  general  terms  and  about  news  of 
general  interest.  And  more  words  art 
sent  out  of  Geneva  by  telephone,  radio 
and  wire  than  from  any  capital  in 
Europe  for  publication  in  the  newspapen 
of  all  countries. 

It  is  revealing  no  secret — although  4 
miht  be  somewhat  embarrassing  to  at 
anti-League  administration — ^to  say  tha 
advance  releases  of  President  Coolidgt'! 
and  Secretary  Kellogg’s  speeches  on  in¬ 
ternational  questions  are  available  at  tht 
Lea^e  before  they  are  delivered  in  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  United  States,  and  that  ex¬ 
clusive  stories  from  Rome  or  Buow 
.Aires  repeatedly  see  the  light  of  day  • 
New  York,  Washington  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  before  they  are  revealed  at  their 
source — via  (Jeneva. 

.And  yet — impossible  and  incredible  as 
it  may  seem — boycott  (jeneva’s  datelaw 
in  the  press  of  the  world  and  this  sW 
could  never  have  been  written. 
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Tne^e'ifi;Claybourn  Precision 
Boring  Machine 


was  designed  to  meet  the  exacting  require^ 
ments  of  newspapers  who  print  magazine 
and  comic  supplements,  for  thinning  their 
stereotypes  from  the  regular  thick  cast  to 
quarter  inch  thickness,  with  such  accuracy 
that  they  may  be  corrected  by  Claybourn 
methods  to  eliminate  hours  of  makeready. 
Our  PRECISION  CURVED  SHAVING 
MACHINE  for  the  final  shave  to  assure 
perfect  thickness  and  fit  on  cylinders  after 
correction.  The  CLAYBOURN  PRECI 
SION  PROOF  PRESS  for  proving  and 
testing  the  plate  for  its  printing  quality  before  sending  it 
to  your  productive  presses,  and  our  PRECISION  GAUG' 
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(Continued  from  page  22) 


munity,  being  the  center  of  mobolization 
and  training,  became,  because  of  the 
strange  and  nervous  conditions,  a  center 
for  startling  stories.  What  one  person 
“heard,”  another  told  for  fact.  Citizens 
of  reliability  and  responsibility  told  me 


ALL  DEPLORE  MISTAICES 

By  Donald  Sterung 
Managing  Editor,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal 


moved  and  an.xious  about  the  fate  of  ough  than  newspapers.  But  how  shall  i 
their  heroes;  on  the  American  side  their  magazine  editor  market  his  articles  upon 
arrival  still  was  eagerly  hoped  for.  subjects  of  general  interest,  which  must 
Despite  the  obvious  need  for  im-  necessarily  be  stale  when  published,  nn- 
mediate  news  on  this  important  incident,  less  he  can  persuade  his  readers  that 
the  hfonitor  declined  to  print  the  un-  newspapers  are  mere  hasty  puddings, 
verified  stories,  which  told  of  anti-Ameri-  and  that  any  one  who  would  be  infortntd 
can  riots  in  Paris  as  a  result  of  the  authoritatively  and  dispassionately  must 
failure  of  Nungesser  and  Coli.  The  read  a  magazine. 


lanaging  tditor,  i'ortland  t<Jre.;  Monitor  preferred  to  wait,  and  instructed 
Journal  its  Paris  bureau  to  investigate.  Investi- 

Responsibility  of  newspaper  publica-  gation  brought  these  facts:  False  re- 


WORLD’S  TRADITIONAL  POLICY 

By  W.  P.  Beazell 


these  things,  insisted  that  they  must  be  tion  is  too  great  to  assume  that  news-  ports  had  ^en  cabled  to  Paris  describ-  ^  .  MLaeine’ Editor  Vm  Vnri 

true  because  of  the  manner  in  which  papers  could  wax  fat  on  irresponsible  ing  the  arrival  of  the  French  fliers  who  assistant  Managing  -vm  r ork 


true  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  told,  and  urged  that  the  pai^r 
would  perform  a  better  war-time  service 
by  recognizing  them  as  news.  We 
finally  performed  that  service  by 
assembling  a  prominent  front-page  box, 
headed,  “The  Lie  Some  Gossip  Told  You 
Today,”  briefly  describing  each  of  several 
thrilling  tales  then  in  current  circula¬ 
tion,  and  attaching  to  each  the  uniform 
comment :  “This  is  a  lie.  Nothing  of  the 
sort  has  happened.  No  matter  who  told 
it  to  you  or  how  many  times  you  heard 
it,  or  how  sure  the  person  was  who  told 
it,  it  is  a  lie.  If  you  pass  it  on,  you 
are  passing  along  a  lie.” 

That  ended  the  talk. 

Of  course  we  make  mistakes  and  of 


utterance.  The  had  never  arrived.  Equally  false  reports 
major  asset  of  had  been  cabled  to  the  American  press 


World 

I  wish  I  had  a  record  of  the  number 


ofeou^rwr  mike  mistakes  and  of  Sterlihg  boyant  irrespon-  •  '  “  „ 

course  we  fumble.  I  once  asked  a  pro-  a  ,  a  *  k  m  r  sibility  but  such  PRINTS  NO  RUMOR  <x 

fessional  and  business  audience  to  imagine  efforU^do  By  A.  K.Remmel  [l 

pSng'^^n  Sdr ‘*wmdows%l^ry^rans-  themselves  and  limited  time  Editor,  Fort  Wayn^  News-Seniinel  fo 

action  and  every  decision  of  the  day,  so  ^  reticence  of  a  source  of  a  Long  before  one  of  the  leading  news  to 

that  everybody  in  the  community  might  Proper  news  story  to  give  correct  in-  agencies  adopted  it,  we  had  as  our  motto,  ri. 


any  newspaper  is  describing  anti-American  uprisings  which  of  stories  the  World  has  not  iM-inted 
reader  confidence  never  occurred.  because  we  have  not  been  able  either  to 

and  that  only  The  Monitor  has  few  rules  on  the  ^et  our  own  ver- 

can  be  developed  subject  of  accuracy.  Rather  it  seeks  to  ification,  or  to _ 

throughout  the  develop  in  its  staff  a  will  to  accuracy,  give  some  prin- 
years  by  integrity  and  the  attainment  of  a  definite  staff  cipal  in  the  story 
of  publication.  morale  to  which  inaccuracy  is  intolerable,  an  opportunity  to 
We  all  have  It  is  our  practice  to  refer  many  inter-  give  his  side  in 
seen  spasmodic  views,  which  the  Monitor  obtains,  to  the  the  matter.  The 
efforts  of  Strug-  person  interviewed,  before  it  is  published,  number  of  such 
gling  newspapers  in  order  that  the  statements  may  be  instances  must 
seeking  for  them-  verified,  and  that  we  may  be  assured  the  reach  an  impres- 
selves  places  m  person  will  stand  for  them  after  they  sive  daily  aver- 
the  sun  by  flam-  are  printed.  age.  Often,  I 


PRINTS  NO  RUMOR 

By  A.  K.  Rem  MEL 
Editor,  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 


age.  Often,  I 
know,  this  will 
occur  three  or 
four  times  a 
night.  We  are 
forever  striving 


W.  P.  BEAZIU 


see— and  then  to  stand  on  the  record  of  formation  rather  than  the  intention  of  "Get  the  news  first,  but  first  get  it 


right  in  print. 

Last  evening,  for  one  illustration,  we 


And  of  course  there  are  snake-doctors  causes  for  inaccuracy.  and  coloring  the  news  is  absolutely  not  sent  by  one  of  the  foreign  consuls  in 

in  the  business  deliberately  pandering  We  are  everlastingly  after  accuracy.  A  tolerated  in  the  A’m-j-YewtfnW  office.  No  New  York  to  a  member  of  Congress,  dit¬ 
to  the  appetite '  for  sensationalism,  re-  news  staff  goes  to  bat  several  hundred  stories  are  printed  on  rumor  and  with-  senting  from  a  statement  this  member 

gardless _ who  are  popularly  referred  to  6nies  a  day  and  the  speed  of  the  game  out  first  making  a  thorough  investiga-  had  made  in  the  course  of  a  House  (k- 

Is  The  Press,  as  though  they  were  all  ^oes  not  permit  a  100  per  cent  per-  tion.  bate.  The  dissent  was  a  perfectly  good 

of  the  press  or  even  just  representative  ‘ormance.  Members  of  the  editorial  department  one,  but  the  consul  had  picked  out  the 

of  if  My  chief  quarrel  is  with  the  “shush”  of  the  News-Sentinel  know  that  viola-  wrong  man.  Quite  as  a  matter  of  course 

By  and  large  the  press  is  hunting  for  artists  who  all  too  often  are  in  high  tion  of  these  rules  will  result  in  dis-  we  made  no  use  of  this  letter,  and,  purely 

truth  and  having  to  sift  out  a  tremendous  P^^ces  and  who  have  not  yet  learned  missal.  We  have  been  scooped  many  as  a  matter  of  friendliness,  call«l  the 

amount  of  error  and  having  to  encounter  most  effective  way  to  meet  an  times  because  of  the  lack  of  time  to  consul’s  attention  to  his  error, 

a  very  considerable  appetite  for,  and  unj^easant  situation  that  concerns  the  thoroughly  verify  details  of  stories  reach-  This  same  night,  as  it  happened,  we 
belief  in  error.  public  is  by  plain  straight  forward  state-  ing  our  office.  fan  along  for  publication  in  the  morn- 


the  reporter  are  to  my  mind  the  primary  right.”  Inaccuracies,  misrepresentations  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  had 


belief  in.  error.  P*' 

A  tendency  in  the  modern  newspaper  p*  tac^ 

which  may  not  have  been  recognized  is 
kindness.  The  story  that  may  be  of  little  ACCUR 

news  value,  or  may  cause  a  smile,  but  g 

which  will  bring  heavy  heartaches,  too,  p.  . 
is  viewed  by  newspapers  with  growing  ti-aitor  ana  t' 
disfavor.  It  gives  me  i 


ACCURACY  HRST  RULE 

By  E.  J.  Lynett 

Editor  and  Publisher,  Scranton  Times 
It  gives  me  a  pain  to  read  in  the  works 


In  quoting  a  person  we  always  try  ing  a  story  that  we  had  had  for  three 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  perscwi  quoted  days,  and  of  whose  truth  in  general  and 
and  get  his  approval  before  publication,  accura’cy  of  detail  we  had  been  sure  of 
We  also  will  not  tolerate  any  member  from  the  beginning.  Since,  however,  we 


Another  favorable  sign  is  frankness,  of  men,  who  ought  to  know  better,  state- 
Newspapers  are  now  quite  likely  to  ac-  ments  or  intimations  that  publishers  and 


of  the  staff  violating  confidences. 

ACCURACY  PAYS 


knowledge  that  they  can  and  do  make  editors  are  careless  about  the  truth  of 
mistakes,  and,  when  the  mistake  is  called  the  stories  that  appear  in  their  newspa- 
to  their  attention,  to  correct  it  with  good-  pers. 

natured  thoroughness.  The  first  rule  in  every  well  conducted 


had  not  been  able  to  check  the  story 
with  the  principals  themselves,  we  not 
only  held  the  story  up,  but  ran  the  risk 

KJI  will/  yju^ui  lu  iviiu«  uciici,  siaic-  R  F  n  T  t  «  seeing  it  printed  elsewhere.  This  was 

ments  or  intimations  that  publishers  and  not  because  of  any  danger  to  us  that  lay 

editors  are  careless  about  the  truth  of  Editor,  Tampa  Tribune  in  the  story,  but  entirely  in  keeping  with 

the  stories  that  appear  in  their  newspa-  The  Tampa  Tribune’s  policy  has  de-  established  practice, 
pers.  manded  strict  accuracy,  always.  Every  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  number  of 

The  first  rule  in  every  well  conducted  possible  means  of  checking  the  absolute  newspapers  is  steadily  increasing  which 
editorial  and  newsroom  is  accuracy,  ac-  correctness  of  a  story  is  employed  before  makes  this  the  rule,  not  as  any  measure 
curacy  and  then  more  accuracy.  We  are  it  is  printed.  self-protection,  but  because  of  the 

prone  to  believe  that  news  coming  from  A  recent  vindication  of  this  policy  may  dt^sire  to  be  just.  The  rule  has  been  in 

the  great  national  spot  news  services  be  cited.  The  Tribune  published  news  existence  on  The  World  for  so  long  that 

have  already  been  investigated.  Partic-  stories  and  editorials  calling  attention  >1  traditional. 


TRUTH  BETTER  THAN  BEAT 

By  Marvin  H.  Creager 
Managing  Editor,  Milwaukee  Journal 


The  Mihvaukee  Journal  would  rather  ular  attention  is  paid  in  The  Scranton  of  the  authorities  to  the  increasing  pre-  - 

be  beaten  on  several  stories  than  to  print  Times  office  to  local  news  matters,  valence  of  bolita,  a  gambling  game  RECEIVES  3,600  ADVERTISEMENTS 


one  essentially  inaccurate  story.  Naturally  Every  news  item  of  importance  is  fully  operated  in  this  city,  which  employs  ^  3^  advertisements  were 

we  have  to  handle  news  with  all  pos-  verified  from  all  points  ^fore  it  is  ad-  solicitors  who  canvass  the  city  daily  submitted  in  the  Better  Copy  Contest, 

sible  speed,  but  lack  of  time  is  never  an  mitted  to  our  columns.  If  a  communica-  selling  numbers  for  the  nightly  draw-  hv  tVi#.  PnKliV  ahkt. 

excuse  for  lack  of  accuracy.  We  always  tion  comes  to  us,  it  must  have  the  name  ings.  The  subject  was  broached  at  a  tjsinc-  Association  it  was  announced  this 

verify  all  telephone  calls  if  there  is  any  of  a  responsible  person  to  stand  sponsor  meeting  of  the  city  council.  The  Chief  ,  .1?  u  nonald’  M  MaeWie  nresident 

reason  for  doubting  their  authenticity,  for  it,  whether  the  real  name  is  signed  of  Police,  questioned  by  councilmen,  of  the  association  Awards  wi'l/he  madf 

We  check  statements  by  ffie  police  against  to  it  or  not,  or  it  goes  into  the  waste  stated  that  he  was  without,  formation  ^^e  three  best  ads  in  each  of  three 
records  wherever  records  are  available,  basket.  as  to  the  location  of  the  principal  bolita  divisions  •  Aisctric 

We  never  trust  to  .  memory  in  cases  The  average  publisher  or  editor  is  as  places,  and  would  be  glad  to  get  it.  The  at  *1,- 

where  it  is  possible  to  refer  to  definite  sensitive  about  the  reputation  of  his  following  night.  The  Tribune  sent  three  p„w:-  T’f;i;ri»c  Ad  .ort.'c'r,  'Accnciatinn 

records.  As  a  specific  case  the  following  new’spaper  for  honesty  and  accuracy  as  reporters,  one  to  each  of  the  “Big  Three”  •  np*roit  Ttl  10  ^ 

incident  may  be  interesting  to  your  a  go^  woman  is  about  her  moral  stand-  establishments.  The  reporters  bought  ’  _ 

readers.  in?  in  the  _  community.  Both  should  be  tickets,  witnessed  the  drawings,  identified  coti  t 

A  correspondent  in  Columbus,  Wis.,  above  suspicion.  the  proprietors,  notorious  operators,  as  TELEPHOTO  PATENT  SUIT 

75  miles  from  Milwaukee,  telephoned  at  -  present.  After  checking  the  accuracy  of  Noah  S.  Amstutz  of  Valparaiso,  Ind, 

deadline  late  one  afternoon  with  a  story  AUTHORIZED  INTERVIEWS  stories,  they  were  printed  the  follow-  has  brought  suit  against  the  American 


stated  tna  he  was  without,  >qlormation  ^^e  three  best  ads  in  each  of  three 
as  to  the  location  of  the  principal  bolita  j,-, 

nliirpc  :.nd  wnnld  Kp  cl.d  TPt  if  Thp  d'visions .  , electric,  gas  and  transporta- 


a  good  woman  is  about  her  moral  stand-  establishments.  The  reporters  bought 
ing  in  the  community.  Both  should  be  tickets,  witnessed  the  drawings,  identified 
above  suspicion.  the  proprietors,  notorious  operators,  as 


tion,  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Advertising  Association 


TELEPHOTO  PATENT  SUIT 


present.  After  checking  the  accuracy  of  Noah  S.  Amstutz  of  Valparaiso,  Ind, 


deadline  late  one  afternoon  with  a  story  AUTHORIZED  INTERVIEWS  stories,  they  were  printed  the  follow-  has  brought  suit  against  the  American 

of  a  bank  hold-up.  Among  other  things  c-  •  mg  morning,  with  the  heading:  “Here  Teletffione  and  Telegraph  Company, 

he  gave  as  the  total  loot  the  sum  of  By  Editorial  B^rd,  Christian  Science  It  Is,  Qiief.’  The  Chief  personally  ar-  charging  infringement  of  patents  for 
$1,500,000  in  bonds,  cash  and  securities.  Monitor  rested  the  three  operators.  In  court,  they  transmitting  photographs  bv  wire.  The 

The  story  was  immediately  written  from  Perhaps  the  following  experience  may  made  strenous  efforts  to  establish  alibis,  plaintiff  claims  to  have  obtained  ^tents 
the  information  given  by  the  corre-  be  of  value  to  you  in  your  worthy  effort  but  the  accurate  identification  of  the  on  the  process  used  in  1912  and  1914.  H« 
spondent  but  a  doubt  arose  as  to  the  to  bring  to  general  appreciation  the  care  Tribune’s  reporters  was  sustained  by  the  asks  an  injunction  and  damages  exceed- 
amount  of  money  in  securities  on  deposit  with  which  the  greater  part  of  news-  Municipal  Judge  and  the  men  were  con-  jner  $1000  000 


in  the  bank  of  so  small  a  town,  Columbus  paper  writing  is  undertaken. 


town  of  about  2,500.  Before 


victed  and  fined — the  first  time  the  “Big 


publishing  the  story,  although  it  was  a  in  which  Christian  Science  Monitor  has 
matter  of  minutes  before  the  deadline,  had  to  exercise  more  than  ordinary 


One  of  the  most  outstanding  examples  Three”  had  been  brought  into  court, 
which  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  Accuracy  pays. 


SUES  PHOTOGRAPHER 


the  Journal  ascertained  from  the  Mil-  restraint  to  protect  its  columns  from 
waukee  Clearing  House  Association  and  inacurate  matter,  concerns  the  rumors 
the  Milwaukee  Bankers’  Association  and  and  the  “rumors  of  rumors”  which  sur- 


had  to  exercise  more  than  ordinary  -  Use  of  a  photograph  in  a  newspaper 

restraint  to  protect  its  columns  from  MAGAZINE  CIRCULATION  EFFORT  advertisement  is  the  basis  of  a  suit  for 


By  Tom  Wallace 


several  other  sources  the  amount  of  rounded  the  attempted  flight  of  the  Chief  of  Editorial  Staff,  Louisville  Times 


$2,000  by  Miss  Mary  Haley  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  against  Harry  EisenstoA 
Springfield  photographer.  The  plaintiff 


money  on  deposit  in  the  Columbus  bank.  French  fliers.  Captain  Nungesser  and  Of  course  the  upstage  attitude  of  the  alleges  that  she  suffered  in  body  and  mind 
It  was  found  that  the  bank  did  carry  the  Captain  Coli,  across  the  Atlantic.  The  magazines  is  a  circulatioi;  effort.  They  as  the  result  of  using  the  picture  in  an 

large  amount  in  securities  and  cash  and  circurnstances  were  fraught  with  the  are  constantly  publishing  articles  by  advertisement  after  she  had  contracted 

that  the  correspondent’s  figures  were  jwssibility^of  error.  It  will  be  recalled  writers  who  know  that  magazines  are  with  the  photographer  for  a  set  of  pic¬ 

tures  for  her  own  exclusive  use. 


justified. 


that  the  French  people  were  profoundly  not  more  conscientious  or  more  thor- 
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The  RECO  INTAG  (intaglio  printing 
press)  requires  only  8x8  feet  of  floor 
space.  It  is  sheet-fed,  hand  or  auto¬ 
matic.  It  prints  from  inexpensiTe  thin 
copper  plates,  which  cost  abcrat  the  same 
per  square  inch  as  ordinary  halftones. 
It  produces  standard  size  supplements 
of  4  or  8  pages,  or  tabloids  of  4  to  1$ 
pages. 
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ROTOGRAVURE  supplements  of 
beautiful  appearance,  and  distinc¬ 
tive  commercial  printing  by  the  same 
process,  are  at  last  available  to  the  aver¬ 
age  daily  newspaper. 

The  srnall  intaglio  printing  machine 
shown  above  —  the  Reco  Intag  —  will 
place  you  on  a  par  with  the  big  circula¬ 
tion  newspapers  which  print  their  own 
rotogravure — at  a  fraction  of  their  invest¬ 
ment  and  operating  expense. 

It  will  give  you  important  advantages 
over  those  who  buy  their  supplements 
from  outside  sources.  You  can  produce 
rotogravure  in  your  own  plant,  exactly  as 
you  want  it  as  to  color,  stock,  quality  of 
presswork,  corrections,  alterations,  etc., 
or  secure  it  under  your  direct  supervision 
from  a  local  printer  or  lithographer. 
This  will  mean  later  closing  dates  for  pic¬ 
tures  and  advertising  copy,  and  last  min¬ 
ute  changes  when  required.  And'  you 


keep  exclusive  pictures  and  copy  in  your 
own  possession. 

Besides  being  the  premier  circulation 
builder,  rotogravure  is  a  wonderful  busi¬ 
ness-getter  for  the  job  printing  depart¬ 
ment.  This  new'  machine  prints  on  prac¬ 
tically  any  paper  or  paper  board  stock, 
including  common  newsprint.  It  turns 
out  beautiful  booklets,  folders,  broad¬ 
sides,  etc.,  and  countless  other  forms  of 
commercial  printing. 

Plates  for  the  Reco  Intag  can  be  made 
in  your  own  photo-engraving  depart¬ 
ment.  The  special  equipment  needed  is 
almost  negligible.  Expert  pressmen  are 
available  to  show'  your  men  how  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  press,  and  experienced  plate 
makers  to  teach  your  photo-engravers 
•how  to  make  the  plates. 

The  press  can  be  operated  as  fast  as  the 
feeder  can  handle  the  sheets;  with  auto¬ 
matic  feed,  up  to  2500  per  hour. 

More  detailed  information  will  be  sent 
to  you  on  request. 


Publishers  attending  the  Convention  can  arrange  to  see  the 
Reco  Intag  in  operation  by  telephoning  Murray  Hill  2669. 

Reco  Machinery  Corporation 


342  Madison  Avenue 


•New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


RECO  INTAG 

PRINTING  PRESS 

for  producing  ROTOGRAVURE  at  moderate  cost 
in  any  quantity  required 
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FORTY  YEARS  UNDER  THE 
COMMODORE’S  FLAG 


(Continued  from  page  30) 


/  ' 


the  dispatching  of  bread  ships  to  the  starv¬ 
ing  in  Ireland  and  other  undertakings 
of  a  costly  and  utilitarian  nature  new  in 
the  history  of  the  press.  The  dazed 
defenders  of  class  supremacy  in  journal¬ 
ism  could  not  decry  nor  detract  from 
world-wide  approval  of  these  novel  news 
department  accomplishments,  but  they 
adroitly  disparaged  them.  They  admitted 
that  these  new-fangled  newspaper  ex¬ 
ploits,  apparently  were  purely  philan¬ 
thropic  but  in  reality  were  planned  to 
bolster  up  a  waning  circulation  through 
advertising  obtained  by  that  which  is 
known  to  the  theaters  as  the  doing  of 
“stunts.”  Of  course,  the  expeditions 
could  not  be  condemned,  but  an  intelligent 
public  would  see  that  using  them  for  such 
a  purpose  was  not  journalism. 

To  prove  this  point  and  stick  others 
at  the  end  of  sharp  pens  into  Bennett,  a 
Park  Row  symposium  was  started  as  to 
“What  is  Journalism?”  The  Commodore 
fired  one  shot  in  this  debate.  In  bold 
type  he  flashed  across  what  remained  of 
the  Herald’s  editorial  cdumns  this  de¬ 
tached  sentence: 

“Journalism  consists  of  knowing  where 
hell  is  going  to  break  out  next  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  man  there  when  it  happens.” 

The  words  of  this  radical  epigram  are 
those  of  John  B.  McCullagh.  stalwart 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
himself  one  of  those  intellectual  mould¬ 
ers  through  the  printed  page  of  American 
thought  and  purpose  whose  pens  were 
keener  in  preserving  liberty  and  prog¬ 
ress  than  have  been  the  swords  and 
statesmanship  enshrined  in  our  national 
history.  McCullagh  was  the  first  of  the 
old  school  editors  made  convert  to  Ben¬ 
nett’s  contention  for  a  new  order  of 
journalism.  He,  too,  declared  it  better 
for  a  people,  entitled  by  their  high  aver¬ 
age  of  intelligence,  to  be  rid  of  the  lamp 
and  the  lash  of  a  press  which,  grown 
arbitrary  or  perverted,  might  coerce  or 
betray  them,  that  they  might  walk  on  in 
full  freedom  to  higher  development  in 
the  light  of  untrammeled  mass  wisdom. 

Projectors  of  new  journals  the  country 
over  adopted  the  increasingly  popular 
Herald  idea  of  brief,  informative  com¬ 
ment  on  the  news  of  the  day  with  far  less 
editorial  advice  or  argument.  All  of  the 
sturdy  old  admirals  of  the  metropolitan 
squadron  renowned  for  verbal  feats  at 
arms  passed  away  battling  for  the  birth¬ 
right  of  power  in  the  press  and  faith  in 
its  need  by  the  nation. 

The  last  of  these  redoubtable  conduct¬ 
ors  of  individual  newspapers  was  Charles 
A.  Dana,  needle-witted  genius  of  the 
caustic,  brilliantly-edited  New  York  Sun. 
This  journal,  well  named  in  the  radiant 
galaxy  of  personal  journals,  rarely  was 
eclipsed  in  its  own  particular  constella¬ 
tion.  Those  that  attempted  that  feat 
felt  the  scorch  of  its  radiations.  Noth¬ 
ing  drew  Mr.  Dana’s  fire  more  vyither- 
ingly  than  the  prominence  given  in  the 
Herald  to  the  frivolous  doings  of  New 
York  high  society.  Painfully  irked  was 
he  by  the  Comm^ore’s  attention  paid  to 
the  sports  and  incons^uential  activities 
of  over-rich,  non-voting,  time-wasting 
butterfly  peojJe  to  the  ignoring  of  serious 
public  and  political  matters. 

“The  Congress  on  Wednesday  passed  a 
tariff  bill  of  great  national  importance,” 
noted  Mr.  Dana  in  a  Friday  Sun  and 
added,  “The  New  York  Herald  yesterday 
discussed  Mrs.  Belmont’s  pedigreed  cat 
and  its  kittens.” 

Another  expression  of  compressed 
scorn  for  which  M!r.  Dana  was  famous 
concerned  the  tooling  of  chariot-like 
stages  essayed  by  exotic  members  of  the 
New  York  Coaching  Club.  They  were 
resplendent  in  scarlet  topcoats,  white  as 
to  wes’euts,  breeches  of  buff  and  green 
stockings,  shod  in  patent  leathers,  with 
headgear  of  the  time  of  Messrs.  Pick¬ 
wick,  Weller  and  Jingle.  A  regular 
tooter  to  wind  the  mellow  horn  o’er  hill 
and  dale  had  been  imported  with  the  coach 
and  trappings.  These  swagger  buses 
daily  left  the  Hotel  Brunswick  for  Jer¬ 


ome  Park  or  Fordham  drawn  by  six-  or 
eight-in-hand  thoroughbred  hackneys,  per¬ 
fectly  matched  and  richly  caparisoned, 
bestrid  by  gay  postillions. 

This  was  one  of  the  sights  of  New 
York,  a  popular  outdoor  event  in  the 
early  eighties  as  well  as  an  ultra-fash¬ 
ionable  function.  For  hours  crowds,  eyes 
popping,  stood  along  Broadway  and  Fifth 
avenue  where  the  two  intersect  to  pick 
out  the  leaders  of  swelldom,  see  their 
dazzling  toilettes,  view  the  whole  pano¬ 
rama  of  dashing  departures  of  the  high- 
swung  coaches  getting  away  with  a 
great  jingling  of  chains,  the  musical 
notes  of  the  bugle  and  the  capers  of 
proud  stepping  horses. 

In  the  Herald’s  voluminous  daily  re¬ 
port  of  these  runs  there  ever  was  rap¬ 
turous  praise  of  the  whip’s  wonderful 
skill.  He  never  drove  the  coach.  He 
tooled  it,  as  they  say  in  Old  England. 
Thus  on  one  occasion  it  might  be  tooled 
by  Larry  Jerome,  again  G)l.  John  Jay 
did  the  tooling  or,  anon,  a  Belmont,  Kip, 
■Astor,  or  James  Gordon  Bennett  himself 
was  the  tooler.  Dana  stood  this  tooling 
divertisement  with  great  patience.  At 
last,  aroused  by  the  constant  use  of  this 
un-.American  word,  he  broke  out  with  a 
“Society  Note,”  prominently  misplaced  on 
the  Sun’s  sacrosanct  editorial  page.  It 
announced  that, 

“Patrick  McGinnis  tooled  a  Madison 
avenue  car  to  the  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion  yesterday.  Tim  O’Tool  will  tool  his 
today  on  the  Third  avenue  line  from  the 
Post  Office  to  Harlem.” 

New  York  saw  the  point  and  Mr.  Dana 
tooled  a  good  laugh  from  Park  Row  to 
Yonkers. 

These  sarcastic  pen  pricks  of  Dana  did 
not  disturb  Bennett  very  much.  The 
Herald  never  replied  to  the  Sun  in  kind. 
Let  other  contemporaries  say  but  a  word 
against  the  Sun  or  its  owner  and  the 
issue  was  joined  in  the  Herald.  This 
championship  of  Dana  gave  rise  to  the 
belief  that  the  Commodore  was  afraid  to 
match  wits  with  the  incisive  old  com¬ 
moner.  A  letter  to  the  Herald  signed  “.A 
Disgusted  Reader,”  gave  evidence  of 
public  thought.  The  gist  of  it  was  in  its 
last  sentence,  “You  don’t  want  to  get  sun- 
struck.”  Bennett  published  this  com¬ 
munication  as  he  did  all  such  however 
scurrilous.  Whatever  discreditable  was 
said  of  him  editorially  in  the  other  papers 
was  always  reprinted  in  the  Herald,  the 
more  abusive  it  was  the  greater  display 
accorded  it. 

“Treat  all  attacks  on  me  as  part  of  the 
news,”  he  ordered.  “It  will  show  my  con¬ 
tempt  for  them.” 

Truth  was  that  the  Commodore  had  a 
fondness  for  the  Sun’s  famous  disputant. 
He  confessed  this  years  later  aboard  his 
yacht  Lysistrata,  lying  off  Cuba,  when 
the  talk  ran  to  discussion  of  who’s  who  in 
journalism.  Then,  too,  was  discussed  a 
much-debated  freak  of  the  Commodore — 
his  adoption  of  the  owl  as  the  Herald’s 
emblem.  This  wise  old  bird  took  form 
about  the  office  w'herever  it  could  find  a 
roosting  place.  It  fairly  flocked  in  the 
sculptured  architecture  of  the  new  Herald 
building  in  Greeley  Square.  It  perched 
daily  at  toj>-of-column  on  the  editorial 
page,  was  engraved  on  all  the  fine  sta¬ 
tionery  in  the  place,  was  wrought  in 
metal  of  its  private  desk  furnishings;  a 
most  ubiquitous  fowl,  carved  also  on 
chairs  of  the  sanctum  afloat  or  ashore, 
molded  in  bronze  on  the  gateposts  of  the 
famous  villa  in  Newport,  aye,  was  even 
fashioned  as  handles  of  plate,  pots  and 
pans  aboard  the  owner’s  still  more 
sumptuous  floating  home  on  the  ocean. 

Those  who  have  thought  that  the  choice 
of  this  odd-feathered  fetish  ftfllowed  from 
its  reputation  for  wisdom,  fittit^,  surely, 
for  a  newspaper,  were  far  off  the  track; 
it  didn’t.  The  Commodore,  who  served 
in  the  navy  in  the  war  of  the  States, 
said  that  he  had  made  his  choice  of  a 
talisman  through  gratitude  for  a  hoot 
which  one  night  awakened  him,  a  sleep¬ 
ing  ensign  on  watch  when  getting  close 
to  shore,  just  in  time  to  sheer  off  and 
save  his  vessel  from  wreck,  and,  that 
which  meant  far  worse  to  him  than  death 
— disgrace  and  court-martial. 

Dana,  the  Commodore  thought,  was  a 
man  of  great  force  and  intellect,  a  clear 
thinker,  logician  and  master  of  English 
who  could  say  more  to  the  point  in  wie 


short  growl  than  the  offier  New  York 
editors  could  pack  into  a  column.  One 
of  his  illustrations  of  this  was  Dana’s 
comment  on  President  Arthur’s  appoint¬ 
ment  to  his  cabinet  of  William  E.  Chand¬ 
ler,  later  United  States  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  For  months,  the  Sun, 
in  its  most  merciless  style,  had  been 
charging  scandalous  corruption  in  the  let¬ 
ting  of  naval  contracts,  demanding  in¬ 
vestigation  and  change  of  the  head  of 
that  department.  Mr.  Chandler,  a  chum 
of  the  President,  staunch  supporter  of 
Grant,  Conklin  and  all  members  of  “the 
custom  house  ring”  as  the  Sun  called 
their  faction,  opposed  this  overhauling 
with  a  phraseolo^  quite  as  stinging  in 
his  speeches  and  interviews  as  that  used 
in  Dana’s  editorials. 

The  two  were  at  the  height  of  a  bitter 
personal  battle  attracting  wide  notice, 
when  suddenly  the  President  appointed 
Chandler  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  This 
was  such  an  obvious  affront  to  the  vitri¬ 
olic  and  vengeful  Dana  that  the  country 
joyously  expected  him  to  make  two  or 
three  columns  of  mincemeat  out  of  Chand¬ 
ler  and  Arthur  and,  to  change  meta¬ 
phor,  hang  their  hides  on  the  fence.  His 
reply  was  awaited  impatiently. 

For  several  days  Dana  took  no  notice 
of  the  matter.  Then  he  disposed  of  it  in 
a  couple  of  lines.  They  read, 

“The  President  has  seen  fit  to  appoint 
Mr.  William  E.  Chandler  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Department.  If  any  more  steal¬ 
ing  goes  on  there  Mr.  Chandler  will 
know  all  about  it.” 

Bennett  thought  much  of  Dana  as  an 
old  friend  of  his  father.  For  this  reason 
they  rarely  crossed  swords  in  print. 
Nevertheless,  when  chance  served,  the 
Commodore  liked  to  ruffle  the  mettle¬ 
some  veteran  for  his  own  private  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Sparks  often  flew  in  exchange  of 
parries  and  thrusts  in  messages  and  notes 
passing  between  them.  If  this  correspond¬ 
ence  could  be  published  in  full  it  would 
tickle  the  nation.  Bennett  scored  some¬ 
times,  but  not  always  was  he  thoroughly 
amused  when  he  did  so.  Once  his  pro¬ 
vocative  question  brought  retort  so  ex¬ 
plosively  illustrative  that  it  made  him 
chuckle  and  add  $5  to  my  envelope  that 
week,  which  reward  should  have  gone  to 
Mr.  Dana. 

At  the  call  of  the  Chief  for  a  reporter, 
one  was  supplied  haphazard  from  the  city 
department.  He  was  known  to  his  more 
seasoned  brethren  as  the  young  man  with 
the  New  York  airs  and  the  Syracuse 
pants.  It  was  an  awesome  thing  for  such 
a  one  to  stand  before  the  Personage  of 
whose  spiked  tail  and  horns  he  oft  had 
heard  but  on  whom  he’d  never  set  eyes 
in  three  years  of  Herald  service.  He  saw 
a  business-like,  gentlemanly  looking 
clubman  who  noted  not  the  airs  of  the 
cub  nor  his  trousers,  nor  exposed  his 
own  accredited  insignia.  He  jumped  im¬ 
mediately  into  the  thing  in  mind  at  the 
rate  of  three  hundred  words  a  minute. 
He  seemed  on  the  whole  less  fearsome 
and  self-important  than  the  city  editor. 

The  pulse-thrilling  job  appeared  an 
easy  one  to  the  reporter  from  hinterland. 
As  explained,  it  seemed  easy  and  safe 
enough.  It  was  merely  to  ask  ffie  ven¬ 
erable  editor  of  the  Sun  a  question  on  a 
subject  he  could  be  expected  to  talk 
about  in  that  witty  way  of  his  and  be  glad 
of  the  opportunity.  No  salestnan  market¬ 
ing  a  bogus  bond  ever  was  given  a  more 
politic  line  of  approach  or  furnished  with 
rapid  fire  patter  so  smooth  and  per¬ 
suasive.  Yet  there  was  nothing  I  could 
see  to  put  over  on  Mr.  Dana;  only  an 
idea  to  be  broached  and  discussed  by 
him  while  I  paid  close  attention  to  his 
face,  voice  and  gestures.  Instructions  as 
to  the  importance  of  noting  these  particu¬ 
lar  expressions  in  his  reaction  to  the  ap¬ 
parently  innocent  message  were  most  em¬ 
phatic.  With  no  suspicion  whatever  that 
Bennetts’  question  was  to  touch  the  proud 
old  editor  on  the  raw,  I  asked  to  see  Mr. 
Dana. 

“.Ah,  welcome,”  said  a  blithe  little  man, 
mostly  forehead  and  spectacles.  He  rose 
courteously  from  a  much-littered  desk, 
holding  my  card  which  he  read  aloud  as 
he  pointed  to  a  chair  near  his  own ’when, 
without  being  kept  waiting,  I  had  been 
led  into  ffie  Sun’s  inner  shrine. 

“Sit  down,”  he  continued,  “I’m  always 


glad  to  see  one  of  the  bright  young  mta 
of  the  Herald.  How  is  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  what  can  I  do  for  him 
this  morning?” 

Still  beaming,  this  kindliest  editor  of 
them  all  listened  intently  to  the  message 
beginning  in  the  good  old  style.  “Mr. 
Bennett,  sir,  bids  me  extend  his  complh 
ments  to  Mr.  Dana,”  and  heard  me  un- 
checked,  his  gorge  rising  but  controlled 
throughout.  The  subject,  matter  shorn  of 
judas  phrases,  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
prestige  and  the  Sun,  brilliant  and  great 
as  they  had  become  were  reported  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  evident  faster  growth  of  its 
rivals  on  Park  Row  shown  by  larger  and 
finer  buildings  which  one  after  the  other  [ 
they  were  erecting  while  the  Sun  stood  r 
still.  The  Times  was  instanced,  at  the 
moment  increasing  its  quarters  downtown  ? 
while  its  publication  went  on  uninter-  ' 
rupted.  This  surprising  engineering  feat 
packed  the  street  daily.  Its  advertisement 
rapidly  was  renting  desirable  office  space 
which  would  more  than  double  the  Timet 
revenues.  An  even  greater  office  build¬ 
ing  near  by  for  The  World  would  follow. 
The  Tribune’s  tall  tower  on  a  fine  busi¬ 
ness  structure  long  had  o’ershadowed  the 
old-fashioned  three-story  home  of  the  Sun 
at  its  feet  and  a  skyscraping  ell  now  al¬ 
most  effaced  it. 


I 


In  substance,  Bennett’s  question  asked, 
was  the  Sun,  smallest  in  size  but  supreme 
in  distinction,  content  to  remain  obscured 
in  a  commonplace  ancient  structure  sur¬ 
rounded  by  less  noted,  more  prosperous 
rivals,  or  would  it  follow  the  trend  of 
its  successful,  progressive,  contempo¬ 
raries  and  build  a  much  larger  building 
which  would  make  evident  the  Sun’s 
proud  position  in  journalism  and  yield  it 
substantial  returns  in  office  rentals? 
W  hatever  Mr.  Dana  might  have  to  say 
was  not  for  publication,  but  private  in¬ 
formation  for  Mr.  Bennett,  who  had  the 
matter  of  a  new  Herald  Building  under 
consideration,  which  fact  alike  was  to  be 
regarded  confidential.  He  was  invited  to 
talk  at  length.  All  that  Mr.  Dana  had 
to  say  was  put  in  eleven  words. 

“W'ell,”  exclaimed  the  Commodore 
wihen  I  had  returned  to  his  sanctum 
sanctorum,  “You  saw  Mr.  Dana;  you 
come  back  grinning.  What  was  there 
funny  about  it?  Tell  me  just  what  hap¬ 
pened.  Did  he  get  mad  ?  But,  first,  you 
made  it  clear  that  the  Sun  is  to  puUish 
nothing  about  my  intention  to  build  a 
larger  and  more  modern  building  for  the 
Herald,  did  you?  Very  well,  now  what 
did  he  say  about  following  suit?” 

“He  told  me  to  convey  Mr.  Dana’s 
compliments  to  Mr.  Bennett  and  to  tell 
him  that  Charles  A.  Dana  is  an  editor, 
not  a  janitor.” 

The  Commodore  blinked,  then,  “Fine, 
fine,”  he  cried  with  a  thump  on  his  desk 
that  sent  the  fat  bronze  owl,  serving  as 
a  cover  for  his  inkstand,  flying  to  the 
floor.  “Of  course,  that’s  the  whole  thing 
in  a  nutshell.  W'as  he  nettled ;  show  any 
temper  ?” 

Seeing  the  plight  of  the  rudely  dis¬ 
turbed  but  unruffled  old  bird  of  fine 
metal  I  restored  him  to  his  perch  on  the 
inkpot  Md  replied,  “Not  a  bit,”  openly. 
His  chin  squared  a  little,  once  his 
clenched,  but  he  never  brejee  out  or  said 
anything.  He  smiled  as  he  arose  to  shake 
hands.  When  I  asked  what  I  should  tdl 
you  he  spoke  calmly,  though  his  eyes 
flashed  and  he  seemed  to  grow  taller.” 

“I  see,”  said  the  Commodore,  lightly, 
in  nodding  dismissal,  “a  stoic  as  well  as  a 
sol  on.” 

This  bent  of  Bennett  to  badger  and  bait 
was  not  confined  to  leaders  in  the  nem- 
paper  profession.  It  more  often  dis¬ 
played  itself  towards  lesser  members  over 
whom  he  had  dominion.  Few  men  on  the 
Herald,  however  high  they  might  have 
ranked,  escaped  a  common  greased-pde 
experience.  Promotion,  demotion,  seem¬ 
ingly  were  maliciously  whimsical,  tte 
latter  humiliating  in  all  cases,  tragic  in 
most.  In  expression  somewhat  mixed 
but  illuminating  this  was  the  gauntlet 
sure  to  be  run  by  any  Herald  man  mak 
to  think  he  was  ascending  the  supposed 
ladder  of  journalism  of  sailing  along  on 
its  bright  and  laughing  tide.  A  tumble 
or  shipwreck  was  always  ahead. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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JLo  the  publishers  of  7200 
newspapers,  The  American 
Tobacco  Company  wishes 
to  express  its  appreciation 
for  the  fine  cooperation 
offered  in  advertising  Lucky 
Strikes.  In  reviewing  the 
ever-increasing  success  of 
Lucky  Strikes,  much  credit 
must  go  to  newspaper  space 
and  a  program  of  dominant, 
consistent  advertising. 
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^EWS  PAPER  men  who  have  studied  TWO  WEEKS’  CAMPAIGN 

the  questions  involved  m  this  issue, 

from  personal  contact  with  the  miserable  OPEINS  AVICHITA  STORE 
wretches  who  see  red  and  kill,  in  gen-  .. 

eral  feel  as  I  do  that  the  capital  crime  p  EsUblishing  Sanger  Brotfc. 

IS  in  response  to  an  impulse  which  rarely  .  .  “  .  « 


Ji  U  I  if  ever  can  be  externally  governed.  If  **  Institution  Appear  in  Both 

I  this  is  true,  it  explains  why  capital  pun-  City  Papers — Merchandise 

X-—  ^  I  ishment  is  not  an  effective  deterrent.  Advertising  Follows 

^  I fn  ii_  Lm  1  follows,  of  course,  that  the  legal  mur-  _ 

^'»T—  fr,h.'  Lr'Slhrsi.’”?^  s?gh  .rShe^s^dT^ 

By  MARLEN  PEW  ideal  of  civilization  is  clean  ihinkinp  Wichita,  Kan,  wts 

A  GEaXTLEMAN  whom  I  respect  tor  murder  rate  of  3.3;  Connecticut,  with  in  jouS'fm  wheThe?  sSiet^^^  complished  by  that  store  through  ftdi 

his  ability  as  an  editorial  writer  and  the  death  penalty,  registered  a  murder  practice  which  like  capital  advertis^ents  in  the  IVKhita 

also  advertising  expert  the  other  day  rate  of  3.7.  Ohio  with  its  death-house  punishment,  wsts  upon  ’  unnuml^red  fdve^Hsements^^antirreri’^for^^w^’ 

put  to  me  a  startling  question.  As  the  saw  a  murder  rate  of  7,  in  those  eight  thousands  or  millions  the  mental  blight  appeared  for  two  wedu 

rank  and  file  of  newspa^r  men  are  years  whereas  Michigan,  which  had  jhe  corrupt  morbidity,  the  shuddering  ^afte^"  mercL!ldise^°‘^a/"i'^' 

doing  little  or  nothing  to  bring  about  a  abolished  the  practice,  scored  the  rate  horror  that  sweeps  across  the  country  ^  ^  merchandise  ad\ertisiin 

civiHzed  or  even  well-informed  public  at-  3.7.  Minnesota,  which  dW  not  kill  had  Xn  a\dv7rtiSmen?"oTVe  ser.CT 

titude  toward  that  lingering  survival  of  a  murder  rate  of  3.2,  Indiana  which  did  u-ison  death-houses  To  make  the  mat-  c  aavertisement  ot  the  series  de¬ 

barbarism,  capital  punish^nt,  ^d  I  not  kill  had  a  rate  of  5.3.  A  comparison  fer' clear,  consider  the  case  of  the  Snyder  fue^^cirv  ‘^‘^The'^"  fi^Xld 
think  that  a  fund  might  be  raised  among  of  five  abolition  states  with  five  capital  ^voman  and  her  lover  whose  sash-weieht  ^  u- ?  u  j  u  ‘"c  money 

enlightened  people  for  the  purpose  of  punishment  states,  for  the  years  1914  to  atrocity  and  its  ghastly  finale,  by  the  £}dhie^  for  ^vLhitT*^!  S500(X^^^ 

presenting  .the  facts  to  the  reading  pub-  1921,  .showed  a  murder  rate  per  million  ^av  was  in  a  few  weeks  followed  bv  two  pniloing  tor  Wichita,  a  $3W,(XX)  struc- 

lie,  looking  to  speedy  reform.  The  sug-  of  population  of  37.9  for  the  abolition  eouallv  savage  sex  murders  their  per-  **^*^*'  second  advertisement  in¬ 
gestion  at  first  brought  heat  to  my  col-  group  and  56.5  for  the  capital  punish-  ^“rators  i^no  X  TteS  wL^an 

lar.  The  time  has  not  come  in  .America  ment  group.  Oregon  dispensed  w^h  GfoveXherw^  “Zl^'ant  w^"  fol^m 

when  social  advancement  must  be  or-  capital  punishment  from  1913  to  1920.  millions  were  seared  bv  the  morbid  were  told  to  write  to  the 

ganized  and  sold  like  so  much  commerce,  fo  the  four  prior  years  59  murderers  thoughts  that  surged  through  the  public  managers. 

But  mv  friend  pressed  his  argument,  were  admitted  to  the  penitentiary,  com-  3  ®  .  Management  and  personnel  _  of  the 
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the  people  ^loiy.  comprenensiveiy  aiKi  used.  Can  it  De  arguM  tmt  iiie  is  more  ^nd  children.  Hatred,  intense  personal  ‘“h  ^  ^  ^he  fadliti^^^ 

simultaneously  and  could  be  depended  on  safe  bv  reason  of  the  death  threat  to  hostility  the  soirit  of  vengeance  domin-  .'"p9  tacilities  ot  the  or- 

K,  give  a  result  morv  decisive  than  migh,  ^arder'.rs?  cgi|dVS*'“  hi  ^  ISd?  °»m  all 

be  expected  from  years  of  desultory  edi-  ♦  *  *  Women  made  much  of  the  talk.  The  oiXed"  ‘  ^  ^ 

tonal  comment  by  the  few  editors  who  a  MONG  the  nations  it  is  found  that  14  play  of  low  emotions  swept  like  a  pes-  Sanger  headnuarters  are  in  null,, 

remain  willing  m  give  the  matter  seriou  J\  representative  peoples  have  outlawed  tilence,  and  still  continues  to  sweep,  -j-gx.  and  coov  for  the  camnaign  ^ 

consideration.  Frankly  affirmative  py  death  penalty,  Holland,  Italy,  Swit-  The  question  whether  the  man  or  the  prepared  there  ^  *** 

in  paid  space  tmght  startle  the  pub  c  .\ustria,  Sweden,  Norway,  Por-  woman  were  the  greater  monster  was  _ _ 

into  action.  If  this  were  true,  and  per-  Roumania,  Lithuania,  Brazil,  Ar-  balanced  and  juggled.  Both  had  de-  ir  a  piLiDircx-DT  Tr» 

haps  it  is,  I  would  be  the  last  to  ^pos  gentina,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Queensland,  fenders  but,  as  is  the  rule  in  capital  FFERT  TO  CHICAGO 

the  plan,  however  incongruous  it  may  Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland,  punishment  cases,  the  average  person  Waldemar  Kaempffert,  former  edita 

appear  that  to  free  ourselves  rom  Peru,  Honduras  and  Cfosta  Rica  the  would  have  preferred  to  shake  the  hand  of  the  Scientdic  American  and  Po^War 

ab^inations  of  the  brutal  and  u  i  ^  death  penalty  has  been  discarded  through  of  either  of  the  criminals  than  that  of  Science  Monthly,  and  at  present  a  writer 

gpbbet  and  chair  we  must  raise  a  un  ,pany  years  of  disuse.  France  is  rapidly  the  executioner  who  wanted  extra  pay  of  scientific  and  editorial  articles  for  the 

tor  newspaper  space.  turning  from  the  system.  President  Fal-  for  the  particularly  dirty  job  of  burning  New  York  Times,  has  been  appointed 

*  *  *  lieres  from  1906  to  1908  having  com-  a  woman  in  the  chair.  Weigh  the  evil  director  of  the  Rosenwald  Industrial 

T„c-r>ir  •  1  „  „i:.i  muted  everv  death  sentence.  England,  in  such  a  state  of  mind  among  millions  Museum,  Chicago. 

HERE  is^  one^nly  one-vahd  argu-  ,,.hich  used  to  impose  capital  punishment  of  people  against  the  proposition  that  k===— - 
ment  which  in  this  en  ightene  age  thieves,  gypsies  and  frauds,  and  for  all  the  Snyder  woman  and  Grey  might 
^issibly  could  justify  capital  pumshmen  n^anner  of  trivial  offenses,  now  punishes  equally  well  have  been  removed  from  .  ^  ^  ‘1  ^  O  ^  I 


7,Y - j  «  •  4.  c  cieain  pciiauv  nas  uccii  uibcarucu  uirvugii  ciuici  me  eiiiiuiiaib  iiiaii  iriai 

pbbet  and  chair  \ve  must  raise  a  un  years  of  disuse.  France  is  rapidly  the  executioner  who  wanted  extra  pay 

for  newspaper  space.  turning  from  the  system.  President  Fal-  for  the  particularly  dirty  job  of  burning 

*  *  *  lieres  from  1906  to  1908  having  com-  a  woman  in  the  chair.  Weigh  the  evil 

Tuc-dc  „  ,1  r  zvnz.  vuUzi  -jren,  milted  every  death  sentence.  England,  in  such  a  state  of  mind  among  millions 

^  1  u.  A  which  used  toi  impose  capital  punishment  of  people  against  the  proposition  that 

ment  which  in  this  en  ightene  age  thieves,  gypsies  and  frauds,  and  for  all  the  Snyder  woman  and  Grey  might 

^issibly  could  justify  capital  pumshmen  n^^nner  of  trivial  offenses,  now  punishes  equally  well  have  been  removed  from 

for  murder.  We  are  no  longer  con-  death  only  for  premeditated  mur-  society  by  prison  confinement,  forgotten 

cerned  with  the  ancient  cruel  Pcccept  of  remarkably  illuminating  fig-  in  but  a  fraction  of  the  time  that  will 

^  urcs  are  cited  from  Italy.  For  the  five  be  required  to  wipe  out  the  blot  their 

tooth.  \\e  no  longer  bcheve  m  social  jgg^  abolished  execution  left.  Which  system  is  to  be 

retribution  or  revenge  We  know  it  is  homicide  rate  per  desired’ 

not  necessary  to  resort  to  legal  murder  ^2  3  following  *  *  * 

to  remove  individuals  from  the  .society  ^  77  g  lyANY  hundreds  of  thousands  of  well- 

they  menace.  When  capi  al  punishment  wav’s  murder  rate  per  100,000  pop-  j^tentioned  people  would  wear  a  mask 
IS  discussed  he  argument  m  ds  favor  was  reduced  fr^i  1.7  to  .3^  in  to  conceal  this  igly  question.  They 

comes  down  o  e  .30  years  following  her  abolition  of  capi-  would  continue  to  encourage  capital 

essarj  as  a  c  e  erren  o  i  ^*ci  .  punishment.  The  declining  murder  punishment,  but  hide  it  from  view.  They 

not  y^dd  to  X're^d  impulse  The  ghastly  -^Jn  Sweden  was  equally  striking,  3.8  the  -w.^  Bm 

noose  and  the  revolting  chair  stare  at  *  *  *  _  i-r 

all.  This  is  the  single  tenable  argument  Siinnrp<:«inn  h  ^  as  rnen  live  it. 

that  remains  to  those  who  persist  in  CPEAKING  on  th^e  subject  not  long  ago 

advocacy  of  this  barbaric  practice.  But  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  minister  '  .i^  ^tid  fes- 

is  there  any  sound  basis  for  the  conten-  of  the  Community  Church  of  New  York.  f  newspaj^r. 

tion  that  the  executioner  does  awe  the  said:  “For  thousands  of  years  the  best  v:r.„r„,c 

potential  murderer?  Is  it  true  that  capi-  spirits  of  every  age  have  denounced  epitation  must  be  deserved, 

tal  punishment  is  the  deterring  influence  this  horror  of  official  death.  The  op-  m  aw 

it  is  claimed  to  be?  W’hat  are  the  facts?  ponents  of  capital  punishment  include  all  PLAN  JOURNALISM  DAY 

Wc  find  an  interesting  and  important  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  names  from  University  of  South  Dakota 

answer  to  the  question  in  statistics  pub-  Confucius;  Buddha  and  Jesus,  on  the  “Jourfialism  Day’’  will  be  held  Mav  12 

lished  by  E.  Roy  Calvert,  in  his  book'  one  hand,  to  W’illiam  Ellery  Channihg,  _ _  • 

“Capital  Punishment  in  the  Twentieth  .Abraham  Lincoln.  Victor  Hugo  and  Leo 

Century.”  One  sixth  of  the  states  of  Tolstoi  on  the  other.  In  the  course  of  T.'l 

the  iJnion,  Michigan,  Rhode  Island,  centuries  of  agitation,  every  argument  f 

Wisconsin,  Maine.  Minnesota,  North  and  has  been  used,  every  fact  has  been  gath-  I 

South  Dakota  and  Kansas,  hav’e  out-  ered  and  assessed.  I  have  been  reading  jbif  If 

lawed  the.  death  penalty.  In  34  other  in  recent  weeks,  in  preparation  for  this  ^  "Sr  ^ 

states,  life  imprisonment  is  a  legal  al-  sermon,  the  current  literature  on  capital  ^ 

ternative  to  death  for  first  degree  mur-  punishment  and,  aside  from  some  con-  ^  -Ja  -i:;-  J 

der  and  in  those  states  the  majority  of  temporary  statistics,  I  have  found  noth-  S  ■§  / 

convicted  murderers  receive  prison  sen-  ing  which  I  have  not  heard  and  heard  / 

tences.  Only  in  New  York,  Massachu-  again  ever  since  I  was  old  enough  to 

setts,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  North  Car-  take  interest  in  public  questions.  After 

olina  and  New  Mexico,  is  premeditated  generations  of  debate,  we  have  come  to 

murder  inexorably  punished  by  death,  the  point  where  the  evidence  is  in,  the  heal 

W’hat  has  happened  in  those  states  that  arguments  heard,  the  judgment  rendered.  ’nUnenc*  *n«^ 

have  abolished  the  gibbet  and  the  chair?  and  the  case  closed.  Nothing  remains  paper  —  and  • 

Are  they  over-run  by  savages  lusty  for  but  to  take  action  in  accordance  with  ne^paper  that 

blood?  How  is  the  “deterrent”  acting  that  judgment.  ♦  ♦  *  We  must  get  rid  ^^Tat^homeVy 

in  the  states  which  still  cling  to  it?  of  capital  punishment  as  we  have  gotten  coreriny Jackaoi^ 

Maine,  without  capital  punishment,  had  rid  of  infanticide  and  slavery,  as  we  are 

a  murder  rate  for  the  eight  years  from  getting  rid  of  child  slavery,  and  as  we 

1912  to  1919  of  1.8;  New  Hampshire,  will  get  rid  of  w-ar.  It  remains  now 

peopled  by  about  the  same  stock,  had  not  to  argue  but  to  act.”  On  the  basis  ■ 

a  murder  rate  in  those  same  years  of  of  the  murder  statistics  of  the  states  and  0^hl'  ^Inrii^n  TTiniiMr .4:1*11 
1.9,  though  she  maintained  the  death  nations  Dr.  Holmes  declared  that  capital  ^  ^IIUL.3  AlUlUU 

penalty.  Without  the  death  penalty,  in  punishment  is  not  the  deterring  influence  JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

the  same  period,  Rhode  Island  had  a  its  advocates  contend. 


271,187 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore 
Sun  (morning  and  evening  is¬ 
sues)  for  the  month  of 

March,  1928 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  March, 
1928,  was  203,370. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
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installs  G-E  newspaper-press  drive  and  control 


In  its  new  building,  the  Syracuse  Herald  recently  installed 
ten  Goss  units  with  three  folders  requiring  three  100-hp. 
drives.  The  primary  power  was  alternating  current. 

G-E  alternating-current  newspaper-press  drive  and  con¬ 
trol  were  installed  and  are  now  operating  these  presses 
with  unqualified  success. 

This  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  successful  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  G-E  alternating-current  control  system  on 
unit-type  presses.  With  this  system,  the  costly,  space¬ 
taking,  power-consuming  converter  plant  is  eliminated. 

The  Syracuse  Herald  and  General  Electric  invite  inspec¬ 
tion  of  this  fine  plant.  There  is  no  better  plant  of  its  size 
in  the  country. 


This  control  equipment  was  installed 
tinder  the  supervision  of  G-E  experts. 


fww  presses  wer9 
mtarted  by  telegraphic  control 
firom  the  White  House  by  thm 
President  on  February  H, 
1928. 


Ho  effort  has  been  spared 
to  make  this  e<fuipment  tha 
best  that  could  be  obtained. 
It  is  as  modem  as  that  of  thm 
biggest  metropoUtaa  plant. 
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GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

general  electric  company,  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y.,  SALES  OFFICES  IN  PRINC  IP  AL  CITIES 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  21,  1928 


CUB  REPORTER  WROTE 
CANDY  EXPOSE 


Brooklyn  Section  of  N.  Y.  Daily  New* 
Praised  by  Health  Commissioner 
for  Series  by  Leo 
Hofeller 


It  was  a  cub  reporter  on  the  Brooklyn 
section  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  who, 
hiding  under  the  signature  of  “Investi¬ 
gator,”  wrote  a  series  of  articles  exposing 
unsanitary  conditions  in  Brooklyn  candy 
factories,  which  won  the  praise  of  New 
York’s  health  commissioner. 

Leo  Hofeller  is  the  cub.  Not  long  ago 
he  was  secretary  to  Frank  Hause,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
One  day  he  told  Mr.  Hause  he  wanted  a 
chance  as  a  reporter. 

“All  right,”  said  his  boss.  “I’ll  try  you 
on  the  Brooklyn  section.” 

Clifford  Laube,  editor  of  the  section,  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  young 
former  secretary  has  “made  good.”  Be¬ 
sides  the  candy  expose,  he  has  handled 
other  big  stories.  Mr.  Laube  played  the 
candy  story  in  a  liberal  way,  playing  up 
both  good  and  bad  conditions.  At  the 
end  of  the  series  of  three  stories  written 
by  Hofeller,  three  candy  factories  were 
put  under  a  temporary  ban,  preventing 
them  from  distributing  their  product  un¬ 
til  the  premises  were  cleaned  up  and  the 
sanitary  code  obeyed. 

Louis  I.  Harris,  health  commissioner, 
said : 

“The  civic  interest  manifested  by  the 
News  in  giving  widespread  publicity  to 
the  conditions  of  certain  candy  factories 
is  greatly  appreciated,  because  mere  law 
enforcement  without  acquainting  the 
public  with  details  of  the  situation  would 
be  ineffective.” 

A  short  time  ago  Hofeller  was  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  on  ^mother  score.  A  year 
ago  he  had  sent  in  a  synopsis  for  a  scen¬ 
ario  in  a  prize  contest,  conducted  by 
Photoplay  Magazine.  He  was  thinking  of 
other  things  in  the  News  office  when  some 
one  from  the  telegraph  desk  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder. 

“Here’s  news  for  you  from  California,” 
he  said. 

The  stot^  he  showed  listed  Hofeller’s 
name  as  winner  of  $100  prize  in  the  scen¬ 
ario  contest. 


PLAN  ROOF  GARDEN  CLUB 


Memphis  Newspaper  Men  Sign  Lease 
for  Handsome  New  Qustrter* 

The  Memphis  Newspaper  Men’s  Oub 
has  closed  a  five-year  lease  with  the 
management  of  the  Medical  Arts  Build¬ 
ing  for  a  roof  garden  clubhouse  to  be 
erected  on  the  top  of  this  eight-story 
structure. 

Negotiations  for  the  lease  were  handled 
by  Thornton  Newsum,  associate  member 
of  the  club.  The  new  clubhouse  will  be 
built  of  buff  brick  and  glass  and  will  be 
one  of  the  most  unusual  in  the  country. 
Gubrooras  will  consist  of  an  auditorium 
60  by  33  feet;  living  room  35  by  19  feet; 
pool  and  billiard  room;  card  room;  din¬ 
ing  room;  kitchen;  and  an  open  air  roof 
garden. 

Work  on  the  new  clubrooms  will  start 
immediately.  It  is  hoped  to  ccwnplete 
them  in  time  for  the  convention  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association  in  June. 
The  club  is  now  housed  in  an  apartment 
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BLIND  MAN  WINS  SUCCESS 
AS  REPORTER 

pJAROLD  P.  BENTZ  covers  the 
city  of  PLcher,  Okla.,  one  of 
the  greatest  lead  and  zinc  mining 
camps  in  the  world,  without  the 
use  of  his  eyes.  Bentz  is  blind. 
This  unusual  reporter  goes  out  and 
gets  his  own  stories,  writes  them 
on  the  typewriter,  using  the  touch 
system,  and  does  everything  else 
the  usual  reporter  does,  except 
take  notes. 

Bentz  landed  in  Picher  six  years 
ago  with  only  a  dime  in  his 
pocket.  He  hunted  up  E.  E.  Sand¬ 
ers,  the  only  man  he  knew  in 
Picher,  at  that  time  publisher  of 
the  Picher  Leader  weekly.  Sand¬ 
ers  gave  Bentz  a  job. 

Today  Bentz  has  his  own  office 
in  the  downtown  section  of  Picher, 
employs  a  young  woman  assistant, 
owns  three  houses  there  and  an¬ 
other  in  Springfield.  Mo.,  and 
rides  in  his  own  automobile. 

He  says  his  recipe  for  overcom¬ 
ing  his  handicaps  has  been  “hard 
work  and  the  practice  of  thrift.” 


building  on  Monroe  ave.  but  has  out¬ 
grown  present  quarters. 

Active  and  associate  members  now 
number  about  ISO.  The  club  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  reception  will  be  given 
April  24  to  Ruth  Elder,  .'\merican  girl 
aviator,  who  will  appear  next  week,  at  a 
local  theatre. 


RADIO  AS  NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULA-nON  FACTOR 


(Continued  from  page  19) 


nent  publisher  on  the  advertising  phase 
is  interesting; 

“The  problem  of  any  man  in  business 
today  is  to  sell  his  product  to  a  con¬ 
sumer.  This  he  does  through  a  sales 
organization,  working  first,  on  wholesale 
distributors,  retail  distributors,  and  in 
final  analysis,  on  clerks  working  for 
those  retail  distributors 

“Radio  popularizes  any  product  that 
uses  radio  for  advertising  with  the 
wholesaler,  the  retailer  and  the  clerks, 
as  well  as  the  customers. 

“It  creates  customers  by  reaching  those 
who  read  but  little  or  not  at  all. 

“It  creates  readers  for  newspapers  by 
interesting  people  in  programs,  news, 
politics,  national  affairs,  church,  history, 
and  by  the  same  means  tends  to  raise  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  individual,  by 
making  him,  in  various  ways,  a  better 
potential  customer. 

“The  newspaper  renders  a  service  to 
the  manufacturer  that  radio  cannot,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  supply. 

“First,  it  tells  the  ultimate  consumer 
where  the  product  can  be  bought,  why  it 
should  be  bought,  and  tells  more,  in  brief, 
about  the  details  of  the  product  and  its 
advantages  over  other  products  offered 
for  filling  similar  needs. 


Average  Net  Paid  CiroilatioR 
for  March 

Evening  256,330 
Morning  253,127 
Sunday  297,016 
Weekly  Star  472,754 

THE 

KANSAS  CITY 
STAR 


“Further,  the  newspaper  fimnishes  to 
the  wholesaler,  merchandising  co-opera¬ 
tion,  to  the  retailer  it  gives  definite,  tan¬ 
gible  sales  and  acquaints  that  retailer  with 
the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  is  adver¬ 
tising  by  radio  for  his  benefit.” 

The  station  operated  by  this  publisher 
is  included  in  the  National  Broadcasting 
chains  and  the  station  also  broadcasts 
local  advertising. 

The  advertising  now  being  broadcast  is 
general  in  character.  The  retail  price 
announcement  and  special  sale  broad¬ 
casters  do  not  last  very  long  as  the  dial 
is  quickly  turned  to  some  other  station. 

During  the  past  sixty  days  surveys 
have  been  under  way  to  determine  spe¬ 
cifically,  if  possible,  the  effect  of  broad¬ 
casting  on  circulation.  One  of  these  sur¬ 
veys  is  in  the  South  where  there  is  a 
large  negro  population  and  where  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  is  high.  The 
other  is  in  a  section  having  a  large  ele¬ 
ment  of  foreign  born  population.  The 
results  so  far  indicate  much  larger  cir¬ 
culation  increases  than  have  been  normal 
in  the  past. 

There  seems  to  be  a  further  indication 
in  relation  to  radio  as  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  of  circulation  increases  have  been 
in  and  adjacent  to  the  broadcasting 
centers.  The  high  points  in  proportion 
of  increases  have  been  Illinois,  New 
York,  California  and  Texas,  in  all  of 
which  states  local  broadcasting  has  been 
highly  developed. 

A  very  definite  tie-in  with  broadcast¬ 
ing  and  circulation  has  been  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  For 
the  past  two  or  more  ye^rs  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  in  its  Saturday  rotogravure 
section  has  devoted  a  page  to  some  coun¬ 
try  or  special  educational  feature  and  on 
the  same  evening  there  is  a  lecture  or 
talk  given  over  its  broadcasting  station 
on  the  subject  illustrated  in  the  roto¬ 
gravure  section  for  that  day.  This 
feature  has  proven  extremely  popular 
and  influenced  a  definite  increase  in  cir¬ 
culation. 

Making  generous  allowances  for  only 
definite  factors  and  assuming  a  natural 
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One  newspaper — the  Pittsburgh 
PRESS  —  blankets  the  great 
Pittsburgh  market,  the  fifth  larg¬ 
est  market  in  the  United  States. 
’The  PRESS  ha*  oTerwhelming 
leadership.  At  one  cost,  through 
a  single  newspaper,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  quickly  and  thoroughly 
sells  both  dealers  and  consumers. 

THE 

PITTSBURGH 

PRESS 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

Represented  by  AUied 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

New  Tork  Ckloaro  Detroit  AtUata 
Son  Frsneiseo  Los  Anfslss  Seottl* 
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broadening  of  reader  interest  occasioneg 
by  prosperity,  normal  increase  in  literacy 
a  closer  tie-in  to  the  urban  centers 
through  highways  and  automobiles,  the 
movies,  the  advent  of  tabloids,  the  d^ 
velopment  of  rotogravure  and  news  pic- 
ture  pages,  the  rapid  advance  in  type  and 
quality  of  syndicate  features  as  well  ai 
added  enterprise  on  part  of  publishers  u 
nearly  as  these  developments  can  be 
tabulated,  there  appears  to  be  accounted 
for  not  to  exceed  55  per  cent  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  increase  leaving  an  undetermined 
45  per  cent  of  the  increase  which  is 
credited  to  broadcasting  and  such  other 
factors,  apparently  too  obscure  to  be 
definitely  indicated.  If  the  assumption 
that  broadcasting  is  to  be  credited  with 
the  sum  total  of  this  45  per  cent  is  cor¬ 
rect,  it  is  obvious  that  newspaper  pub- 
lishers  have  more  than  an  academic  in¬ 
terest  in  legislation  and  matters  affecting 
broadcasting,  both  local  and  national. 


A  DVERTISERS  who 
understand  the  Iowa 
situation  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  consumers’ 
market  there  cannot  be 
properly  sold  without  the 
use  of  newspapers  in  these 
twenty-one  key  cities. 


IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
Ames  Tribam  lows  Cltr  Pnm  Qtlaa 


Boom  Novt-RoiiutiiUsa 
Barllnftan  Oisotts 
Birllngtoo  Hswk-^ 
Cedv  Ripldi  Goaetto 
Oratorrlllo  loaoiBsa  S 
CltlKO 

CouDdl  BIiA  Nm- 
parell 

DiTonport  Denwerat  4 
Uidw 

DoTonport  Tims 
DnlHnioe  Tohtrssli- 
Hersld 

Port  Dodte  *t  i  ms 
A  ChronIcI#  , 
red  M*4Maso  Dmoerat 


KooktA  Osto  CttT 
lianhsUtown  Tln*- 
BopubUesa 

Mimn  atf  Otobo- 
OssotU  *  Haw 
MshsUdo  Jownsl  4 

Neai-Triban* 
Oclaolo  BccliUr 
Oskiloou  HertU 
Ottonnra  Csvier 
Bloax  at,  Jovnsl 
Blooi  a^  TrlbaM 
WsshlnitoB  Joanil 
WtUrloo  Onrier 
Wsterloo  Trlboa 


’Madelraia 

/RecordNv 

iitatloii  Is  coiioe^ 


Philade 

Largest 


'Second 
ig  D(^Uy 


_  ROTO-_ 

GravurE 

Sections 

! 

Newspapers 
&  Magazines 

STANDARD 

GraVure  Corporation 

I.OlI|ftVILl.E.  KKNTITKY 


f 
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^MEDIA^ 


Media  Records 

Now  Enjoys 

A  Nation-Wide  Acceptance 

From  Boston  to  San  Francisco— in  the  north,  south,  east  and  west — newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  and  advertising  agencies  have  subscribed  to  Media  Records.  Three  months  ago  we 
announced  the  establishment  of  this  national,  independent,  standardized  audit  of  advertis¬ 
ing  lineage.  Today  we  publish,  with  justifiable  pride,  a  list  of  our  subscribers,  as  a  tribute 
to  their  belief  in  the  principle  of  an  independent  audit,  and  their  confidence  in  Media 
Records. 

A  national  audit  of  advertising  lineage  has  always  been  accepted  in  principle.  It  is 
now  accepted  in  fact.  Media  Records,  Inc.,  now  has  a  record  of  every  individual  display 
advertisement  published  since  January  1st,  1928,  in  every  newspaper  of  every  metropolitan 
city  of  100,000  population  or  more  throughout  the  country. 

The  following  publishers  and  advertising  agencies  have  only  needed  to  satisfy  them¬ 
selves  that  we  were  equipped  to  do  this  work — do  it  right  and  to  continue  to  do  it,  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Media  Records. 


Albany  Times  Union 
Atlanta  Georgian 
Baltimore  News 
Boston  Advertiser 
Boston  American 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Buffalo  Courier  Express 
Buffalo  News 
Buffalo  Times 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cincinnati  Times  Star 
Columbus  Citizen 


Columbus  Dispatch 
Ohio  State  Journal 
Detroit  Times 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Los  Angeles  Herald 
Louisville  Courier  Journal 
Louisville  Times 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Oakland  Post  Inquirer 
Oklahoma  City  News 
Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph 
Richmond  Times  Dispatch 


Rochester  Journal  American 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Call  Post 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer 
S3rracu8e  Herald 
S3rracuse  Journal 
Washington  Herald 
Washington  Star 
Washin^on  Times 
Wisconsin  News 


Aitkin- Kynett  Co . New  York 

N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son . Philadelphia 

Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn . New  York 

George  Batten  Co . New  York 

Blackman  Company . New  York 

Campbell  Ewald . Detroit 

John  H.  Dunham  Co . Chicago 

George  L.  Dyer  Co . New  York 

Erwin-Wasey  Co . New  York 

Federal  Adv.  Agency . New  York 

Geyer  Company . Dayton 

Griffin,  Johnson  &  Mann . New  York 

Walter  F.  Haehnle  Adv,  Agency . Cincinnati 

Hanff-Metzger,  Inc . New  York 

Huber  Hoge,  Inc . New  York 


H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons . New  York 

H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons . Chicago 

H.  E.  Lesan  Co . New  York 

Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan . New  York 

Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan . San  Francisco 

Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan . Los  Angeles 

Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan . Chicago 

MacManus,  Inc . Detroit 

H.  K.  McCann  Co . New  York 

O’Connell-Ingalls  Advertising  Agency . Boston 

Frank  Presbrey  Co . New  York 

Roche  Advertising  Co . Chicago 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc . New  York 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co . New  York 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co . Chicago 


To  those  publishers,  advertisers  and  agents  who  visit  New  York  during  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Convention,  we  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  us,  either  at  our  New  York  office,  or  at 
our  exhibit  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 


Media  Records 


CHARLES  E.  ROCK,  President 


INCORPORATED 

WILLIAM  D.  NUGENT,  V.  P,  In  Charge  of  Sales 


245  W.  55th  St. 
NEW  YORK 


245  West  55th  Street,  New  York 

Phone — Columbus  1492 

Pure  Oil  Bldg;  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
COLUMBUS  CHICAGO 


Monadnock  Bldg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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KEY  TO  CONSUMER  BUYING  ABILITY 

Statistical  Rating  of  Minnesota  Counties  and  Cities  for  Prod' 
ucts  of  General  Appeal,  in  Six  Major  Classes  of  Quality 
and  Cost — An  Original  Simplified  and 
Tested  Formula  from  Basic  Data 

By  NELSON  H.  SEUBERT 

Copyright,  1928,  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Company.  All  rights  are  re¬ 
served  and  warning  is  given  that  reproduction  of  these  remits,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  without  written  permission  of  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  will 
constitute  copyright  infringement. 


BUYING  POWER  ANALYZED  BY  PRODUCT 
CLASSES  FOR  MINNESOTA 

Note;  Figures  below  represent  percentages  of  U.  S.  total  carried  out  to  four 
places:  To  use,  mark  off  four  places  and  insert  decimal  point. 


Counties  in  bold  face  capitals — Cities  in  capitals  and  lower  case 

CL  No.  1  CL  No.  2  CL  No.  3  CL  No.  4  CL  No.  B  CL  No.  S 

MINNESOTA .  22050  21053  20056  19060  18063  12142 


AITKIN  .  141  112  83  53  24  19 

ANOKA  .  140  114  88  62  36  23 

BECKER  .  202  164  125  88  50  29 

BELTRAMI  .  254  209  163  118  73  39 

BENTON  .  123  98  73  48  23  17 

BIG  STONE  .  81  67  54  40  26  20 

BLUE  EARTH  .  277  254  231  209  186  99 

Mankato  .  124  133  141  149  158  79 

BROWN  .  195  167  138  110  82  49 

CARLTON  .  169  148  126  106  85  78 

CARRIER  .  134  110  87  63  39  25 

CASS  .  147  118  89  60  31  16 

CHIPPEWA  .  139  116  94  72  49  22 

CHISAGO  .  121  98  75  52  29  17 

CLAY  .  191  170  148  128  107  27 

CLEARWATER  ....  76  60  45  29  13  8 

COOK  .  17  14  10  6  3  2 

COTTONWOOD  ....  126  101  77  52  27  21 

CROW  WING  .  241  215  188  162  136  61 

Brainerd  .  92  95  98  101  104  37 

DAKOTA  .  259  230  200  171  142  55 

DODGE  .  103  84  64  44  25  15 

DOUGLAS  .  160  132  103  75  47  49 

FARIBAULT  .  179  158  136  115  94  30 


Counties  in  bold  face  capitals— Cities  in  capitals  and  lower  case 


CL  No.  1  CL  No.  2  CL  No.  3  CL  No.  4  CL  No.  S  CL  Ns. « 


FILLMORE  . 

200 

164 

128 

93 

57 

■ 

D 

72 

FREEBORN  . 

219 

198 

176 

156 

135 

Albert  Lea  . 

99 

102 

106 

110 

113 

GOODHUE  . 

251 

223 

194 

167 

139 

6S 

U 

506( 

4965 

GRANT  . 

81 

66 

51 

35 

20 

HENNEPIN  . 

4340 

4895 

5448 

6004 

6557 

Minneapolis  . 

4041 

4640 

5238 

5836 

6435 

HOUSTON  . 

111 

90 

70 

50 

29 

16 

9 

U 

35 

18 

9 

35 

13 

19 

HUBBARD  . 

82 

65 

48 

31 

14 

ISANTI  . 

109 

86 

64 

41 

18 

ITASCA  . 

231 

207 

183 

159 

135 

JACKSON  . 

135 

110 

86 

62 

37 

KANABEE  . 

84 

66 

49 

31 

13 

KANDIYOHI  . 

1% 

169 

142 

117 

90 

KITTSON  . 

89 

70 

52 

34 

15 

KOOCHICHING  ... 

144 

124 

104 

85 

65 

LAC  QUI  PARLE  . 

125 

100 

75 

50 

25 

17 

LAKE  . 

76 

81 

85 

89 

94 

u 

LE  SUEUR  . 

142 

117 

93 

69 

44 

26 

11! 

33| 

26 

11 

33 

38 

LINCOLN  . 

96 

77 

57 

37 

18 

LYON  . 

168 

143 

116 

91 

66 

McLEOD  . 

173 

141 

108 

76 

44 

MAHNOMEN  . 

62 

49 

36 

22 

9 

MARSHALL  . 

169 

134 

100 

66 

31 

MARTIN  . 

188 

159 

128 

99 

70 

MEEKER  . 

151 

123 

95 

66 

38 

27 

MILLE  LACS  . 

129 

103 

78 

52 

26 

18 

MORRISON  . 

218 

181 

144 

108 

71 

42 

52 

MOWER  . 

234 

213 

191 

171 

150 

Austin  . 

107 

111 

115 

118 

122 

35 

MURRAY  . 

117 

92 

68 

44 

19 

20 

NICOLLET  . 

126 

103 

80 

57 

34 

14 

NOBLES  . 

158 

132 

106 

80 

54 

24 

NORMAN  . 

125 

100 

75 

50 

25 

14 

OLMSTED  . 

271 

266 

260 

254 

249 

185 

Rochester . 

157 

174 

190 

205 

221 

164 

OTTER  TAIL  . 

434 

357 

281 

205 

129 

IM 

PENNINGTON  .... 

111 

92 

74 

55 

36 

12 

PINE  . 

192 

153 

113 

73 

34 

28 

PIPESTONE  . 

113 

102 

91 

80 

69 

19 

POLK  . 

311 

270 

229 

187 

146 

33 

POPE  . 

113 

91 

70 

48 

26 

16 

RAMSEY  . 

2440 

2807 

3174 

3542 

3907 

2843 

St.  Paul  . 

2350 

2723 

3096 

3468 

3841 

2792 

RED  LAKE  . 

61 

48 

36 

23 

10 

7 

30 

REDWOOD  . 

179 

144 

no 

75 

40 

RENVILLE . 

192 

155 

119 

82 

45 

39 

RICE  . 

248 

222 

196 

169 

143 

90 

Faribault  . 

105 

99 

94 

88 

82 

50 

ROCK  . 

94 

81 

69 

56 

43 

14 

ROSEAU  . 

115 

90 

66 

42 

17 

20 

ST.  LOUIS  . 

2076 

2166 

2256 

2347 

2435 

1381 

Duluth  . 

1058 

1231 

1404 

1577 

1750 

968 

Hibbing  . 

158 

157 

157 

156 

155 

90 

Virginia  . 

144 

149 

154 

159 

164 

92 

SCOTT  . 

113 

94 

75 

55 

36 

20 

SHERBURNE  . 

83 

66 

49 

31 

14 

16 

SIBLEY  . 

125 

100 

75 

50 

25 

28 

STEARNS  . 

498 

434 

370 

307 

241 

129 

Saint  Cloud  . 

164 

160 

156 

151 

147 

70 

STEELE  . 

158 

137 

117 

97 

76 

48 

STEVENS  . 

85 

68 

52 

35 

18 

13 

SWIFT  . 

132 

110 

89 

67 

45 

25 

TODD  . 

222 

183 

144 

105 

66 

24 

7 

TRAVERSE  . 

62 

50 

38 

25 

13 

WABASH  . 

144 

124 

105 

85 

65 

26 

WADENA  . . 

95 

78 

60 

42 

25 

25 

WASECA  . 

121 

106 

91 

76 

61 

27 

WASHINGTON  .. 

193 

168 

144 

120 

95 

87 

WATONWAN  . 

109 

96 

83 

70 

57 

19 

WILKIN  . 

92 

87 

82 

77 

72 

10 

WINONA  . 

291 

280 

269 

257 

245 

209 

Winona  . 

YELLOW 

177 

189 

201 

213 

225 

190 

MEDICINE  . 

138 

113 

87 

61 

36 

19 

SHOWED  DOLLAR’S  JOURNEY  A  story  in  the  Freeman- Journal  told 

-  readers  of  the  dollar’s  adventures,  and 

Iowa  Dally  Charted  Buying  Power  called  their  attention  to  what  a  dollar 
of  Circulating  Greenback  when  it  stays  in  one  towa 


A  sngle  dollar  put  in  circulation  among 
merchants  of  Webster  City,  la.,  by  the 
Webster  City  Freeman-Journal  recently 
resulted  in  a  double  truck  advertisement 
in  the  Freeman-Journal  in  which  104 
merchants  who  had  handled  the  dollar 
told  in  paid  space  what  the  dollar  bought. 

The  stunt  was  inaugurated  when  the 
dollar  was  taken  into  a  clothing  store 
and  exchanged  for  its  value  in  merchan¬ 
dise.  Before  it  went  into  the  cash  regis¬ 
ter,  however,  the  clothier  was  asked  to 
take  the  same  dollar  to  a  neighboring 
druggist  and  buy  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
merchandise.  From  the  druggist’s  the 
dollar  went  to  a  shoe  store,  and  so  on, 
until  it  had  made  the  rounds  of  104 
merchants  and  returned  to  the  Freeman- 
Journal’s  office.  It  was  then  placed  on 
disi^ay  in  a  prominent  store  window  to- 
geffier  with  the  $104  worth  of  merchan¬ 
dise  it  had  bought. 


ILLUSTRATED  SHOPPING  NEWS 

California  Paper  Imuo*  Weekly  in  Con* 
bination  witb  Regular  Daily  TaUoiJ 

The  Beverly  Hills  (Cal.)  Univers^ 
District  Chronicle  this  week  made  its 
appearance  as  a  Stmday  Morning  Hiss- 
trated  Shopping  News.  To  the  usual 
form  of  shopping  news  with  front 
boxes  and  massed  advertising  on  the  in¬ 
side  pages,  has  been  added  illustratkni 
of  interest  to  the  district  covered,  one  to 
a  page.  . 

The  Beverly  Hills  Citizen,  a  tablwd, « 
the  owner  and  publisher  of  the  paper. 
George  R.  Barker,  publisher  of  the 
Citizen  and  Ben  H.  Read,  former  e-xecn- 
tive  secretap^  of  the  California  Newi* 
paper  Publishers  Association  are  d* 
originators  of  the  idea.  Advertisiiw  n 
sold  only  in  combination  with  the  Oti*s 
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Member  Audit  Bureau  Circulations 


Member  Associated  Business  Papers 


Who  Are  Our  Readers  t 


When  you  set  about  to  choose  a  medium  through  which  to  promote  your 
newspaper  in  the  national  advertising  field,  you  have  a  right  to  ask  of  2Uiy 
trade  journal  “Who  are  your  readers?’* 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  and  The  Fourth  Estate  reaches  those  firms  which 
place  95.5%  of  the  known  national  newspaper  appropriations. 

In  addition,  your  copy  will  reach  the  eyes  of  publishers  of  other  newspaper 
properties — men  of  prestige  and  substance  who  very  often  influence  the 
placing  of  advertising  campaigns  of  manufacturers. 

Directly  or  indirectly,  then,  each  copy  represents  valuable  circulation  for 
you.  You  reach  the  whole  advertising  fraternity  at  one  cost. 

A  larger  circulation  could  easily  be  obtained  by  appealing  to  the  advertising 
representatives  of  magazines  and  bill-boards — by  interesting  artists,  lay-out 
men,  technical  artisans  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  buying  of  space. 

Your  own  representatives  do  not  solicit  space  from  artists  nor  from  typog¬ 
raphers.  National  advertising  is  not  placed  on  the  advice  of  engravers  or  of 
lay-out  men.  What  price  mass  circulation? 

Analyze  the  circulation  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  and  The  Fourth  Estate 
any  way  you  please — make  any  inquiries  you  wish — come  in  and  inspect 
with  your  own  eyes  the  Addressograph  plates  on  the  paid  mailing  list — any 
way  you  figure  you’ll  find  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  and  The  Fourth  Estate 
your  best  bet. 

Phone  —  call  —  telegraph  —  write! 


Editor  &  publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,*  New  York  City 

Five  Telephones:  Bryant  3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  TO  HAVE  MODERN  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

_ _ _ -By  MARY  CLAIRE  BRANNON - 


ADDRESS  WOMEN’S  GROUT 

Kent  Cooper  of  the  Associated  IW 
presided  as  toastmaster  at  a  nieetio|j 
the  American  Women’s  Associatk*  i 
New  York,  April  10.  Amonj  ^ 
speakers  were  Heywood  Broun  m 
Rollin  Kirby  of  the  New  York  If'gZ 
and  Arthur  Draper  of  the  Nevt  >2 
Herald  Tribune. 


NEW  MANUAL  STARTER 

A  new  manual  across  the  line  A  C 
motor  starter  has  been  perfected  by  |k 
Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Q,,. 
pany  of  Milwaukee.  It  includes  ov^ 
cutouts  giving  complete  motor  proto, 
tion ;  cadmium  plated,  double  bred 
roller  type  contacts;  and  small  » 
safety,  dust  proof  enclosing  case. 


If  you  don’t  think  your  sins  win  b 
you  out,  run  for  office. — St.  Cnm 
(S.  C.)  Dorchester  County  Record.^ 


does  not  aakynj 
to  sign  a  en. 
tract.  It  has  to 
sales  force  but  the  world  ceWai. 
ties  who  contribute  regularly  % 


New  Joumali 

A  PRACTICAL,  professional  atmos- 
phere  permeates  the  new  $250,000 
building  which  has  just  been  completed 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  half  of 
which  is  being  used  by  the  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism. 

In  careful  structural  planning  and 
well-chosen  equipment,  the  journalism 
section  of  the  building  aims  to  reproduce 
the  atmosjrfiere  of  a  modern  news¬ 
paper  office.  It  has  its  city  room,  to  be 
equipped  with  tyj^writers,  copy  desk,  and 
files  of  the  leading  newspapers.  There 
is  a  glass  enclosed  filing  department  for 
pictures,  clippings,  and  engravings.  A 
journalism  reference  and  reading  room 
is  located  on  the  main  floor. 

Space  is  provided  on  the  ground  floor 
for  linotyping  machines,  stereotyping 
machines,  and  printing  presses  which  will 
be  installed  later. 

The  department  of  journalism  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1915  and  was  made  a  school 
in  1921.  The  school  is  named  for  Henry 
W.  Grady,  former  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  who  was  born  in  Athens, 
and  who  attended  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

A  club  room  for  Sigrna  Delta  Chi, 
national  honorary,  journalistic  fraternity, 
recently  installed  at  the  University,  and 
editorial  offices  for  the  campus  newspa¬ 
per  and  the  humorous  and  literary  pub¬ 
lication  are  located  in  the  new  building. 

Dr.  S.  V.  Sanford,  dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  faculty  director  of  athletics, 
is  head  of  the  journalism  school.  John 
E.  Drewry  is  associate  professor.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Drewry  is  present  vice-president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Journalism,  and  is  a  former  news¬ 
paper  man.  Due  to  the  rapidly  growing 
size  of  the  school  and  the  improved 
teaching  facilities,  the  faculty  will  be  in¬ 
creased  next  year. 

The  new  building  is  a  massive  struc¬ 
ture  of  red  brick,  whose  three  front  en¬ 
trances  are  marked  by  dignified  colonial 
columns.  The  15  well-lighted  class¬ 
rooms  have  a  seating  capacity  of  between 
50  and  75  students,  with  average  dimen¬ 
sions  of  25  by  35  feet. 

There  are  four  suites  of  three  offices 
each  and  two  single  offices,  for  profes- 


SEE  ARTISTS  SHADING  SHEETS 
tave  time  and  benday  charges,  im¬ 
prove  effects  in  line,  half-tone  and 
gravure — EXHIBIT  4,  2nd  FLOOR 
BOURGES  SERVICE,  INC. 


sm  and  Commerce  Building  at  University 

sors.  Furniture  and  woodwork  in  these 
rooms  are  of  light  walnut. 

An  auditorium  is  located  in  the  central 
part  of  the  building  on  the  main  floor, 
which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  approxi¬ 
mately  250.  It  is  to  be  used  for  fre¬ 
quent  lectures  by  outstanding  journalists 
who  will  be  asked  to  speak  on  subjects 
of  particular  interest  and  benefit  to  jour¬ 
nalism  students. 

The  school  of  commerce  occupies  the 
north  wing  and  the  second  floor  of  the 
new  building. 


SILURIANS  TO  MEET 


Old  Timers  in  New  York  to  Sing  of 
Those  Good  Days 


The  Spring  dinner  of  the  Society  of  the 
Silurians  will  take  place  at  the  Hotel 
Brevoort  on  the  evening  of  May  2.  The 
moving  picture  taken  at  the  dinner  given 
last  December  will  be  show'n,  and  a  new 
moving  picture  taken.  Arthur  Brisbane, 
George  Harvey  and  Chester  S.  Lord  are 
to  be  among  the  guests. 

This  society  is  composed  of  men  who, 
whatever  their  present  occupation,  were 
employed  thirty  or  more  years  ago  on 
newspapers  in  New  York  City  as  re¬ 
porters,  editors,  cartoonists,  or  illustra¬ 
tors.  Its  membership  is  recruited  an¬ 
nually  by  the  incoming  of  men  who  be¬ 
gan  their  service  on  New  York  news¬ 
papers  thirty  years  before.  Songs  have 


Automatic  Stereotype 
Plate  Handling 
Equipment 


See  our  installation  in 
The  Canton  Daily  News 

The  Capital  Lift  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers 

W.  T«wn  and  Lncaa  Sts.  Gihnbaa,  0. 


of  Georgia. 

been  written  which  are  to  be  sung  at  the 
coming  dinner. 

SENTENCE  PAPER  ’THIEVES 

Melbourne  Johnson  and  Robert  Ander¬ 
son,  New  York  City,  were  sentenced  to 
30  days  in  the  workhouse  this  week 
for  the  theft  of  two  bundles  of  news¬ 
papers  from  in  front  of  a  stationery  store, 
April  8. 


Give  Your  Readers 
Labor  News 

There  sre  fire  million  trade  unlotiists  In  the 
fnlted  States.  These  hare  at  least  twenty 
million  dependents  and  immediate  friends.  In 
erery  city  they  form  a  big  and  Important  part 
of  the  reading  population.  And  they  hare  money 
to  spend. 

le-t  your  paper  Inform  them  In  their  own  Held. 
I'se  a  labor  eolumn,  or  a  labor  page,  daily  or 
weekly. 

International  Labor  News  Service 

will  ftmlih  you  with  up  to  the  minute  news  and 
features. 

This  News  Senriee  is  the  only  independent 
new.i  serrlee  corering  the  labor  field  with  news 
and  features.  It  has  150  labor  paper  dients, 
but  will  serre  dally  papers  where  It  has  no 
labor  paper  client.  Output  large,  well  edited, 
reliable.  Price  low.  You  can’t  afford  to  neglect 
this  imporUnt  field  of  legitimate,  needed  news. 
.\  postal,  letter  or  wire  will  bring  you  full  In¬ 
formation. 

Interaational  Labor  News  Service 

SOS  CRrpcutcn*  BM(.  WaskuctoB.  D*  C. 

Hattbew  WoU,  President. 

Chester  M.  Wright*  Editor  and  Manager. 


GOING  HOME 

The  Sun  is  bought  in  the 
evening,  read  leisurely  on 
.  the  way  home  and  carried 
into  the  home.  Eighty  per¬ 
cent  of  its  circulation  is  dis¬ 
tributed  after  3  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  New 
Yorkers  begin  to  go  home 
with  their  newspapers. 

©be  ^un. 

NEW  YORK 


its  output.  It  has  been  a  lyni. 
cate  for  eighteen  years  and  is  Ri 
flourishing.  It  has  far-flung  e» 
nections. 


lOl  MILK  street 
BOSTON.  MASS. 

J.  J.  Bosdan,  Anna  M.  Yds 

Editor.  Manager. 


Pittsburgh 

Newspaper  map  has  chanfed 

The  Sun-Tele^pli 

(Combining  since  Aug.  2,  tk* 
Chronicle  Telegraph  and  Sun  m 
the  evening  field,  and  The  Sun¬ 
day  Post  and  Sunday  Gazetti 
Times  in  the  Sunday  morning 
field). 

is 

AMERICA’S  FASTEST 
GROWING  NEWSPAPER 

Largest  Sunday  Circulation 
in  Western  Pennsylvania 

National  adwertiaing  repreaentatiTes:  Pid 
Block,  Inc.,  947  Park  Arenuo,  Nov  Toil: 
Century  Bldg.,  Chicago;  Oeneoal  Xotm 
Bldg.,  Detroit;  Little  Bldg.,  Bootoa;  Oaa 
monwealth  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


.-Mu. 
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\\V2%  of  the  total  tangible  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  found  in  New  York 
State,  according  to  the  newest  and  authoritative  estimates  available.  Now,  this 
wealth  excludes  gold  and  silver  coin,  bullion,  credits  and  currency,  but  represents 
wealth  in  the  form  of  land  and  improvements;  the  equipment  of  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  and  farms,  live-stock,  railroads  and  public  utilities,  railroad  equipment,  per¬ 
sonal  property,  motor  and  other  vehicles.  In  other  words,  reducing  it  to  pro  rata 
wealth,  every  individual  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  worth  over  $3,600. 

This  is  another  outstanding  fact  which  proves  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Empire  State 
market  and  why  it  heads  the  list  of  every  national  advertiser  of  any  importance. 
When  you  advertise  to  the  New  York  State  consumer  you  reach  wealth  and  buying 
power.  If  your  product  is  right  and  there  is  use  or  need  for  it,  you  can  always  sell 
it  in  New  York  State  if  you  tell  your  story  through  the  daily  newspapers  listed 
below. 
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....(E) 
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"Kew  Bochelle  Standard-Star . 

...(E) 

8.696 

.06 

.06 

**Albany  Knickerbocker  Freet  .... 

38.716 

.19 

.19 

ttTbe  Bun,  New  York  . 

...(E) 

888.168 

.68 

.69 
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.17 
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ttNew  York  Timea  . . 

..(M) 
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...(8) 
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6,363 

.066 

.088 

'New  York  Herald-Tribune  . 

...(M) 

308.698 

.693 

.679 

''Brooklyn  Dally  Eacle  . 

- (E) 

80.889 

.86 

.88 

'New  York  Herald-Tribnne . 

...(8) 

373.484 

.7486 

.79 

Jj  * 

"Brooklyn  Daily  Earle  . 

. (8) 

98.636 

.88 

.86 

"Now  York  World . . 

...(M) 

334.488 

.696 

.88 

i  ^ 

"Buffalo  Conrier  Expreaa . 

....(M) 

180.888 

.89 

.28 

"New  York  World . 

...(8) 

676.361 

.78 

.69 

f  ^ 

"Buffalo  Courier  Expreaa  . 

. (8) 

161.111 

.80 

.30 

"Now  York  Eveninr  World . 

...(E) 

308.843 

.696 

.68 
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"Buffalo  Eveninr  Hewa . 

. (E) 

1M.689 

.30 

.30 

"Niarara  Falla  Oaxette . 

...(E) 

89.889 

.07 

.07 

'Buffalo  Eyeninr  Timea . 

. (E) 

111.889 

.94 

.84 

"Fourbkeepaie  Star  and  Enterpriae. 

...(E) 

13.611 

.06 

.06 

'Buffalo  Sunday  Tlmee  . 

. (S) 

196.480 

.94 

.94 

ttBocbeater  Timea-Dnion  . 

...(E) 

88,948 

.89 

.90 

11 

'Cominr  Eveninr  Leader . 

. (E) 

9.046 

.06 

.06 

'Troy  Becord  . 

(MAE) 

83.174 

.07 

.07 

If 

'Elmira  Star-Oaaetta  Advertiaer.. 

.(EAM) 

34.688 

.11 

.11 

"TTtica  Obaerver  Diapatch  . 

...(E) 

88.673 

.09 

.00 

f  1 

'  '  ~  'Oeneva  Daily  Timea  . 

. (E) 

8,793 

.04 

.04 

'Watertown  Standard  . .  . 

...(E) 

18,061 

.07 

.07 

"OloveraviUe  A  Johnatown  Leader 

Kepnblican  . 

. (E) 

7.794 

7,891 

.036 

.06 

.008 

.06 

*  A.  B,  0.  Fubliahera'  Btatemeot,  Oot.  1, 

1997. 

_ (X) 

11.978 

.04 

.088 

t  OoTenunent  Btatemant,  Oct.  1, 

1987. 

'Kount  Temon  Daily  Arrua . 

. (E) 

9.668 

.08 

.08 

"  A.  B.  0,  Fnbliahera’  Statement,  Xarok  81,  1968. 

■'  ■  • 

"Bewbnrth-Beaeen  Itaily  Hem... 

. (E) 

18,668 

.06 

.06 

tt  Oovemment  Statement,  March  81,  1998. 
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SYMPOSIUM  ON  BUSINESS 
OFFICE  AFFAIRS 


(^Continued  from  page  24) 


us  the  best  method  for  evening  up  the 
daily  volume  of  local  advertising. 

Dry  mats  and  12-em  width  and  adding  a 
half-inch  to  our  page-length  have  been 
the  outstanding  economies  of  our  paper 
during  the  past  year.  Availing  ourselves 
of  the  A.  P.  services  on  features  and  the 
photo  news  mats  have  also  worked  satis¬ 
factory  economies. 

PUBLIC  GAINS  TOO  MUCH 

By  H.  E.  Flint 

General  Manager  Salem  (Mass.)  News 

Are  the  readers  paying  enough  for 
their  paper?  They  are  not.  Every  time 
that  rising  expense  has  to  be  met,  it  has 
been  the  advertiser  who  has  had  to  pay. 
The  public  who  benefit  by  wage  in¬ 
creases,  should  pay  more  for  a  news¬ 
paper,  the  same  as  they  do  for  every¬ 
thing  else  they  buy. 


ARE  PAPERS  TOO  GOOD? 

By  Angelo  C.  Scott 
Business  Manager,  lola  (Kan.)  Register 

1  do  not  believe  readers  are  paying 
enough  for  their  papers.  It  is  hard  to 
calculate  what  the  average  man’s  home 
paper  would  be  worth  to  him  if  he  could 
not  get  any  other  paper,  but  certainly 
vastly  more  than  10  or  15  cents  a  week. 
Advertising  rates  generally  are  about  at 
the  peak  of  the  curve  described  by  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns,  but  subscription 
rates  in  many  cases  are  not  even  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  white  paper.  A 
better  balance  between  the  amount  of 
revenue  accruing  from  advertisers  and 
subscribers  would  be  immensely  valuable 
both  to  advertisers  and  newspaper  with¬ 
out  hurting  the  individual  subscribers  a 
bit. 

I  think  it  is  not  the  newspapers’  proper 
function  to  seek  circulation  be>’ond  the 
radius  in  which  the  mass  of  the  people 
have  direct  social,  political  and  commer¬ 
cial  contact  with  the  city  in  which  it  is 
published. 

Talk  visual  advantages  of  advertise¬ 
ments  appearing  in  smaller  papers ;  fewer 
the  pages,  better  the  chance  of  each  adver¬ 
tisement  to  gain  the  reader’s  attention. 
Sell  daily  contracts  where  practicable. 
(This  is  theory  which  doesn’t  work  out  on 
our  paper !  I’d  like  to  know  how  it  really 
can  be  done.) 

We  have  cut  down  number  of  pages, 
largely  through  reduction  of  feature  and 
telegraph  copy  (not  local)  believing  we 
were  giving  our  subscribers  more  than 
they  deserve  or  appreciate.  Most  papers 
do — lots.  Most  papers  carry  too  many 
columns  of  material  which  interests  too 
small  a  fraction  of  their  subscribers. 

CLASSIFY  ADVERTISERS 

By  Roy  F.  Bailey 

Editor  and  General  Manager,  Salina 
(Kan.)  Journal 

In  my  opinion  subscribers  do  not  pay 
enough  for  newspapers,  or  other  periodi¬ 
cals,  for  that  matter.  But  if  any  reform 
is  made,  it  must  come  from  the  top,  since 
the  weeklies  and  small  dailies  cannot 
raise  prices  so  long  as  the  large  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  maintain  the  present 
rates.  Generally  in  Kansas  six  day  news¬ 
papers  are  getting  the  same  price,  or 
within  a  few  cents  of  the  same  price  asked 

for  metrotwHtan  new - -  giving  as 

high  as  13  issues  a  week.  Naturally  they 
can  hold  their  city  circulation,  but  if  they 
aspire  to  reach  their  immediate  territory, 
they  must  sell  at  a  price  that  is  compar¬ 
able  with_  the  cost  of  the  larger  news¬ 
papers,  with  Sunday  editions,  comic  and 
feature  sections,  and  all  the  other  extras 
they  give.  Certainly  the  subscriber  does 
not  pay  his  share  of  the  cost  of  producing 
the  paper.  On  the  other  hand  the  adver¬ 
tiser  almost  always  gets  the  worth  of  his 
money,  so  that  the  loss  usually  is  absorbed 
by  the  owners  of  the  publication,  who 
quite  frequently  do  not  receive  the  earn¬ 


ings  justified  by  the  capital  invested,  or 
the  time  and  energy  expended  in  the 
operation  of  the  publication. 

Our  ow’n  theory  is  that  we  should  cover 
our  trade  territory  intensively.  At  one 
time  circulation  was  scattered  in  the 
suburban  and  rural  districts,  but  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  we  have  been  working  to  inten¬ 
sify  circulation  in  the  various  counties 
and  districts  that  naturally  belong  to  the 
Salina  trading  area.  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  other  big-town  newspapers  are  cir¬ 
culated  here  in  very  limited  numbers,  but 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  circulation 
is  of  little  value  to  advertisers,  and  be¬ 
lieving  that,  we  have  felt  that  it  was  our 
duty  to  withdraw  from  territory  where 
there  was  no  chance  for  Salina  to  render 
a  service  in  either  a  retail,  wholesale  or 
news  way. 

In  our  own  plant  we  have  succeeded 
fairly  well  in  avoiding  peak  loads  by 
classifying  businesses.  To  illustrate,  most 
grocery  copy  runs  on  Friday,  automobile 
advertising  on  Saturday,  educational  copy 
on  Monday,  and  the  departT>’'>nt  and  gen¬ 
eral  stores,  with  the  exception  of  those 
whicK  run  daily,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday.  Small  advertisers  usually 
can  be  shown  that  it  is  better  to  run  copy 
on  days  when  users  of  large  copy  are  not 
in  the  paper,  as  they  get  better  position 
and  are  not  overshadowed.  A  number  of 
these  advertisers  leave  the  selection  of  the 
insertion  day  to  us,  and  we  use  their  ad¬ 
vertising  when  they  can  get  the  best 
results.  This  plan,  with  such  variations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  local  condi¬ 
tions,  can  be  used  in  any  locality. 


WANTS  S-CENT  MINIMUM 

By  Russell  V.  Mack 
Business  Manager,  Aberdeen  (Wash.) 

World 

Readers  are  not  paying  enough  for  their 
papers  at  2  or  3  cents  a  copv.  Sale  price 
never  should  be  )ess  than  5  cents  on 
streets.  Greater  circulation  revenue 
means  opportunities  for  producing  a  better 
paper  as  well  as  taking  extra  profit  on 
increased  volume.  Few  things  sell  at  less 
than  5  cents. 

A  fair  average  rate  per  inch  is  25 
cents  for  the  first  1.000  circulation;  5 
cents  for  the  next  l.fKX)  and  3  cents  there¬ 
after  per  1,000.  Classified  advertisement 
rates  should  be  as  high  as  w'ill  produce 
good  volume  of  business.  Want  ad  users 
get  as  profitable  results  from  good  small 
paper  as  from  good  big  daily. 

Induce  non-bargain  advertisers  to  keep 
out  of  Friday  papers  (Friday  usual  bar¬ 
gain  mediums)  and  to  advertise  instead 
on  lightest  day  of  week.  Build  up  Mon¬ 
day  paner,  which  is  usually  light  day.  w’ith 
advertisements  that  can  run  either  Mon¬ 
day  or  Tuesday.  On  exceptionallv  heavy 
Monday,  hold  over  some  advertisements 
for  Tuesday,  thereby  strengthening  both 
days. 

Establish  a  schedule  of  advertising  gov¬ 
erning  the  size  of  paper.  Trving  to  keep 
paper  crowded  to  limit  results  in  saving 
of  several  sheets  of  paper  each  week  and 
is  a  nice  saving  for  the  vear.  Budget 
departments.  Cost  accounting  with  six 
to  dozen  sub-heads  for  each  department 
enables  close  check  of  costs. 


ADVERTISERS  TO  BLAME 

By  Epwin  J.  Paxton 
President  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun 

The  reader  is  not  paying  enough  for  his 
newspaper  when  he  pays  less  than  three 
cents  a  copy  or  fifteen  cents  for  the  six- 
dav  publication,  in  mv  opinion  and  I 
think  the  time  is  near  when  all  publish»»‘s 
will  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
experience  of  the  Hearst  papers  at  three 
cents,  and  the  very  recent  experience  of 
the  Chicago  Netvs  is  evidence  that  pub¬ 
lishers  can  obtain  that  nrice.  We  get  five 
cents  a  copy  for  the  Sun  on  the  streets 
and  at  newsstands,  and  two  and  a  half 
cents  for  home  delivery  without  any 
trouble. 

_  I  do  not  think  a  newspaper  should  seek 
circulation  beyond  the  radius  in  which  the 
mass  of  the  people  have  direct  social, 
political  and  commercial  contact  with  the 
city  in  which  it  is  published.  Its  expen¬ 
sive  distribution  adds  to  the  advertising 
rates,  and  is  not  of  any  value  to  the  local 


advertiser  at  all,  except  in  remote  in¬ 
stances. 

I  have  almost  come  to  the  conclusion 
however  that  advertisers  should  be  penal¬ 
ized, — charged  more — for  certain  days 
than  for  others.  Theaters  charge  less  for 
mid-week  matinees  than  for  Saturday ; 
and  some  of  them  charge  less  for  the 
shows  that  start  at  11  a.m.  than  for  the 
regular  afternoon  performances.  I 
should  like  to  see  newspapers  try  out 
something  similar. 

Elimination  of  extravagances  in  every 
department  of  the  newspaper,  in  my 
opinion,  is  necessary  to  reduce  operating 
costs.  Publications  using  premiums  for 
circulation  should  agree  to  quit  it;  ed¬ 
itorial  departments  should  weigh  every 
expense  in  an  effort  to  keep  their  outgo 
down ;  the  mechanical  departments  should 
seek  ways  and  means  to  trim  their  expen¬ 
ditures  ;  narrower  margins  on  papers ;  the 
12  em  column,  and  dry  mat,  and  similar 
known  economies  should  be  put  into  oper¬ 
ation  and  credits  should  be  scrutinized 
much  more  closely.  We  all  lose  too  much 
on  classified,  and  other  forms  of  advertis- 
ip"  because  we  seek  linage  records. 

Space  buyers  could  aid  the  newspapers 
if  they  did  not  follow,  like  sheep,  the 
leader  into  those  publications  claiming 
the  greatest  mass  distribution  and  return¬ 
ing  the  biggest  linage  figures,  regardless 
of  how  the  two  were  obtained. 

Advertisers  can  declare  that  they  ana¬ 
lyze  their  publications  yet  you  see  evi¬ 
dence  all  the  time  of  their  going  blindly 
into  those  mediums  with  the  big  mass 
circulation  and  the  heavy  linage  totals. 

Advertisers  are  as  much  responsible  for 
many  of  the  extravagant  practices  of  the 
newspapers  as  the  publishers  are  but  it 
will  be  a  hard  matter  to  so  impress  them. 


CIRCULATION  ECONOMIES 

By  W.  H.  Lackey 

General  Manager.  Paducah  (Ky.)  Neivs- 
Democrat 

If  large  newspapers  could  confine  their 
circulation  activity  to  the  trading  radius 
defined  in  the  A.  B.  C.  as  the  smaller  pub¬ 
lications  do,  both  large  and  small  publish¬ 
ers  would  be  able  to  get  more  money 
from  the  subscriber  and  lift  some  of  the 
burden  of  circulation  costs  from  the  ad¬ 
vertisers’  shoulders.  It  seems  that  the 
further  away  from  home  they  get,  the 
lower  are  rates  charged  subscribers  by 
some  metropolitan  dailies.  Naturally 
this  forces  the  smaller  publisher  to  reduce 
his  rates  to  meet  competition. 

We  do  not  encourage  circulation 
growth  beyond  our  trading  radius  for  two 
reasons:  IHrst — The  local  advertiser  de¬ 
rives  no  benefit  whatever  from  such  cir¬ 
culation.  Second — The  possibility  of 
duplication  with  other  newspapers  is  in¬ 
creasingly  greater  the  further  away  from 
your  own  city  you  get — and  this  serves  to 
minimize  the  value  of  circulation  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers. 

We  impress  upon  an  advertiser  who 
uses  small  copy  the  advantage  of  insert¬ 
ing  his  copy  when  it  has  fewer  large 
ads  with  which  to  compete.  Whatever 
success  we  have  had  in  shifting  ads  from 
heavy  days  may  be  attributed  to  this. 

The  News-Democrat  has.  within  the 
past  12  months,  discontinued  the  use  of 
8  pt.  type  on  a  9  pt.  shoulder  and  substi¬ 
tuted  in  its  stead  Ionic  No.  5.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  considerable  saving  in  newsprint 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  reader  a 
type  much  easier  to  read.  We  have  in¬ 
creased  collections  on  classified  accounts 
considerably  by  having  the  city  circulation 
department  make  collections  daily,  credit¬ 
ing  them  with  10  per  cent  of  total  amount 
collected  and  charging  same  to  business 
office  expense.  We  have  discontinued  de¬ 
partmental  buying  of  printing  sunplies, 
concentrated  this  in  the  hands  of  one 
individual  and  ordered  a  year’j  supply  of 
each  form,  effecting  a  saving  of  several 
hundred  dollars.  We  have  discontinued 
employment  of  circulation  solicitors  on  a 
salary  basis,  which  we  found  much  more 
costly  than  paving  a  fair  commission  on 
the  volume  of  business  produced.  We 
have  d^ignated  dealers  or  carriers  in 
c^munities  formerly  served  on  automo¬ 
bile  routes  with  the  result  that  delivery 
expense  has  been  reduced.  We  have 
rediKed  mnnber  of  notices  mailed  to  mail 


subscribers  whose  subscriptions  art  ts  I 
piring,  from  3  to  2  without  suffering  j  [ 
loss  in  mail  circulation.  f 

EXPIRATION  NOTICE  HUNCH  I 

By  F.  W.  Alsopp  i 

Business  Manager,  Little  Rock  (Aai  J 
Gazette  ^ 

The  reader  does  not  pay  enough  for ' 
his  paper.  Any  good  daily  renderj 
service  to  the  subscriber  that  is  oootg  ^ 
at  least  $100  a  year,  and  few  dailies  cur 
the  reader  over  $9  for  a  seven-day  rm,.  t 
paper,  which  contains  almost  twice  a  I 
much  reading  matter  as  it  did  IS  or  jj 
years  ago,  without  any  increase  in  s*. 
scription  rates,  as  a  general  thing.  Hj 
advertiser  pavs  too  great  a  proportion  of 
the  support  of  the  newspaper  in  a 
and  yet  advertising  rates  are  not  too  hi|( 
or  the  advertiser  could  not  continnen 
use  space,  and  the  advertising  hnejnp. 
continue  to  grow  as  it  has. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  the  newspaper') 
proper  function  to  seek  circulation  1*. 
yond  the  radius  in  which  the  mass  of  itj 
people  have  direct  contact  is  a  nnot 
question,  but  one  thing  is  certain-tint 
such  circulation  is  not  profitable  to  the 
newspaper.  Most  publishers  in  the  pw 
have  sought  volume  of  circulation,  but 
the  high  cost  of  paper  and  postage  sue 
the  war  discouraged  that  to  some  extent 
The  chief  advertising  patronage  of  | 
newspaper  comes  from  the  city  in  whii 
it  is  located  and  from  the  cit/s  tnde 
radius,  and  the  local  advertiser  will  tel 
you  that  he  cares  little  for  your  outsile 
circulation. 

I  should  say  that  a  fair  average  me 
for  national  space  in  a  newspaper  of  a 
50,()(X)  circulation  would  be  $2.80  per  liu 
for  local  department  stores  about  $2110 
per  line,  classified  $3.00  per  counted  line 
in  agate,  per  million  circulation  A 
newspaper  with  only  5,000  circulatia 
could  not  afford  these  rates  per  imHiwi 
circulation. 

The  principal  argument  to  Induce  an 
advertiser  to  distribute  his  space  throigli 
the  week,  is  to  allow  him  a  discount  fo: 
doing  so. 

The  economies  that  we  have  been  able 
to  put  into  effect  in  this  period  of  con¬ 
tinued  rising  newspaper  costs  are  negli¬ 
gible.  They  consisted  of  savings  by  in¬ 
serting  expiration  notices  and  renewal 
bills  in  subscribers’  papers,  instead  of 
mailing  them  under  a  2c.  stamp;  andl? 
the  use  of  express  and  baggage  car  t 
liveries  instead  of  by  mail,  in  some  in¬ 
stances. 


UNFAIR  TO  ADVERTISERS 

By  George  S.  Larrimore 
^^anaging  Editor,  Wellsburg  (W.  Va.) 

Herald 

No  publisher  would  dare  to  ask  a 
butcher  to  sell  him  a  pound  of  beef  for 
40  cents  when  he  knows  it  costs  the 
butcher  45  cents.  Yet  publishers  todr 
are  selling  papers  for  less  than  cost  to 
subscribers  and  the  advertiser  is  paying 
more  than  he  should  in  order  to  take® 
the  loss.  They  won’t  long  continue  tbs 
practice  and  it  strikes  me  that  publishtn 
should  recopiize  this  unjust  situation  be 
fore  advertisers  force  them  to  do  so. 

I  think  it  unsound  generally  and  adver¬ 
tising  rates  based  upon  so-called  for^ 
circulation  are  unjust  to  the  advertisH. 
My  idea  is  that  the  Christian  Scicna 
Monitor  has  recognized  the  unjust  method 
and  installed  one  with  a  view  of  meetini 
this  unfair  situation.  When  outside  iiews- 
pai^rs  make  a  substantial  gain  in  arc#- 
lation  in  cities  not  considered  natufil 
trading  area,  it  is  only  because  how 
newspapers  are  not  answering  the  ik 
mands  of  the  people  who  reside  thercB. 


Additional  opinions  by  neu'spaper  ixtt’ 
utiyes  on  these  fizv  questions  ifSl  k 
printed  in  Editor  S’  Publisher  nrjfjf\itYl|j 


BARON  DALZIEL  DIES  I; 

Baron  Dalziel  of  Wooler,  wealthy  pWi 
who  ^  owned  various  newspapers  th« 
died  in  London,  April  18  at  the  age  of 
As  a  young  man  Dalziel  spent  50«( 
tinie  in  the  United  States,  where  he  *•! 
quired  newspaper  interests.  Retumingtol 
London,  he  became  one  of  the  foundoir 
of  Dalziel’s  News  Agency. 


Editor  &  Publisher  an 
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Is  it  Biflicult  k  Sell  I 


^Jotiimn  Coasmwr 


Everybody  knows  about  the  South’s  progress — its  great  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  development — its  increased  wealth  and 
its  new^  buying  power.  Therefore,  not  only  is  it  comparatively 
easy,  hut  it  is  <lecidedly  profitable  to  sell  the  Southern  consumer 
today. 

Every  advertiser  who  has  investigated  this  great  market,  and 
has  gone  after  it,  has  found  a  quicker  reponse  to  his  sales  and 
advertising  campaign  than  he  has  anticipated.  His  efforts  have 
always  resulted  in  volume  business  and  thorough  distribution. 

The  South  today  is  the  advertiser’s  most  responsive  market.  In 
fact  it  is  an  eager  market  ready  to  buy  products  of  every  size, 
utility  and  description.  Don’t  overlook  the  prosperous  South. 
Investigation  and  comparisons  verify  every  claim  made  by  it. 
Start  your  campaign  now.  Write  to  the  South’s  leading  news¬ 
papers  listed  helow.  They  will  furnish  you  with  ample 
evidence.  j 

j  .  j  _  ^ 
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ALABAMA 

'Mobile  Newi-Item  . (E) 

tHobile  Register  . (M) 

tMobile  Register  . (S) 


.M  .06 

.06  .08 

.18  .12 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


FLORIDA 

'Daytona  Beach  News^Joumal . (ES) 

**Lakeland  Ledger  . (E) 

"Orlando  Sentinel  . (.M&S) 

ttPensacola  News  and  Journal . (EAM) 

"St.  Petersburg  Independent  . (E) 

'Tampa  Tribune  (M)  48.488 . (S) 

"West  Palm  Beach  Post . (M) 


'Columbia  State  . (M) 

'Columbia  State  . (B) 

'Oreenyille  News  ft  Piedmont . (MftE) 

'Oreenville  News  . (S) 

'Spartanburg  Herald  and  Journal. .  (MftE) 
'Spartanburg  Herald  . (S) 


.11(.14S)  .11(.14S> 
.07  .07 


'Nashville  Banner  . (E) 

'Nashville  Banner  . (S) 


6E0R0IA 

'Augusta  Herald  . (£) 

"Augusta  Herald  . (S) 

"Macon  Telegraph  . (M) 

"Macon  Telegraph  . (S) 


KENTUCKY 

'The  Lexington  Leader  . (E) 

'The  Lexington  Leader  . (S) 

'Paducah  Sun  . (E) 


'Danville  Register  and  Bee . (MftE) 

'Danville  Register  and  Bee . (EftS) 

'Newport  Nows  Times-Herald  . (E) 

'Newport  News  Daily  Press . (SftH) 

'Roanoke  nmes  ft  World  News... (MftE) 

'Roanoke  Times  . (S) 

"Staunton  News-Leader  (M),  Leader.  (E) 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

tOreensboro  Daily  News  . (M) 

tOreensboro  Daily  News  . (S) 

"Salisbury  Post  . (E) 


•*  A.  B.  C.  Statement,  September  30,  1987. 
tt  Oovemment  Statement,  September  30,  1987. 

*  A.  B.  C,  Publisher's  Statement,  March  31,  19jM. 
't  Government  Statement,  March  81,  1988. 
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MACY’S  ADVERTISING 
MAKES  SALES  RECORD 


Department  Store’*  Net  Sale*  Were 
$82,214,640  Against  $75,470,315 
Last  Year — Said  to  Be  Largest 
Under  One  Roof  in  U.  S. 


An  advertising  success  story  of  signifi¬ 
cance  was  written  between  the  lines  of 
the  annual  report  made  to  its  stockhold¬ 
ers  last  week  by  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  department  store. 

Net  sales  were  $82,214,640  against 
$75,470,315  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
net  profit  was  $5,831,917,  equal  to  $16.66 
a  share  on  350,000  shares  of  no  par 
capital  stock  against  $5,143,937,  equiva¬ 
lent  after  preferred  dividends  to  $13.18  a 
share  last  year.  Preferred  stock  was  re¬ 
tired  in  December,  1926. 

The  sales  volume,  it  was  pointed  out, 
was  the  largest  transacted  under  one  roof 
in  the  country,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
which  is  understood  to  have  an  annual 
volume  of  around  $75,000,000  to  $80,000,- 
000. 

Commenting  on  the  report,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  said : 

“The  Macy  business  has  been  founded 
and  has  grown  on  a  ^licy  of  thrift 
which  has  been  enforced  in  its  own  busi¬ 
ness  and  pounded  into  its  customers 
through  constant  advertising.  Macy  pays 
its  own  bills  as  it  goes  and  accepts  no 
charge  accounts  from  customers.  In  a 
day  of  instalment  buying  Macy  allows 
no  credit,  and  judging  by  its  mounting 
sales  makes  its  customers  like  it. 

“Two  slogans  have  become  familiar  to 
New  York  readers.  One  published  on 
the  first  of  the  month  when  bills  come  in 
is  ‘No  One  Is  in  Debt  to  Macy’s’  and  the 
other  is  ‘It  Is  Smart  to  Be  Thrifty.’  ’’ 

Two  different  types  of  advertising 
placed  by  Macy’s  have  become  familiar 
to  New  York  newspaper  readers.  One  is 
prepared  in  news  style,  with  _  stories  of 
interest  to  shoppers  appearing  under 
regular  headlines,  and  advertisements  for 
different  departments  separated  and 
pyramided  on  one  side  of  a  full  page. 
The  other  type  of  copy  is  of  the  edi¬ 
torialized  variety,  commended  highly  by 
merchants  attending  the  last  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods’  Association.  Some  of 
Macy’s  copy  is  prepared  by  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  and  Osborn,  New  York  advertising 


agency. 

Growth  in  sales  and  earnings  since 

1920  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Jan.  31  Sales  Earnings 

1928 .  $82,214,640  $5,831,917 

1927 .  75,470,315  5,143,937 

1926 .  65,505,458  4,162,815 

1925  .  56,369,795  3,005.698 

1924  .  61,282,360  3,337,887 

1923  .  49,615,229  3,136,942 

1922  .  46,671,763  2,229,816 

1921  .  44,527,222  2,418,005 

1920  .  35,828,515  3,120,038 


LIBEL  SUIT  STARTS 


New  York  Italian  Editor  Suing  for 
$20,000  in  Pennsylvania 

The  first  of  three  libel  suits  in  which 
Vincenza  Vacirca,  editor  of  II  Nuovo 
Mundo,  an  Italian  newF''aoer  of  New 
York,  is  involved,  went  on  trial  in  Nor¬ 
ristown,  Pa.,  before  Judge  Knight  of  the 
Montgomery  county  court  recently. 

Vacirca  is  the  plaintiff  in  a  criminal 
libel  suit,  the  plaintiff  in  a  civil  suit  in 
which  $20,000  damages  is  sought,  and  a 
defendant  in  a  criminal  libel  action. 

In  the  case  now  on  trial,  he  charges 
James  Di  Stefani  of  Norristown,  with 
criminal  libel,  on  the  basis  of  an  article 
signed  by  Di  Stefani,  and  published  last 
August,  in  the  Norristown  Register.  Di 
Stefani  criticized  Vacirca  following  a 
public  meeting  in  a  theatre  in  connection 
with  the  sympathetic  movement  on  be¬ 
half,  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  last  summer. 

Attorney  C.  Townley  Lazzelere,  counsel 
for  Di  Stefani,  based  his  defense  on  the 
grotind  that  the  communication  was 
privtleged,  in  \iew  pj  the  fact  that-it~ 


Business  Offers 


discussed  a  public  meeting  on  a  con¬ 
troversial  subject.  Robert  Lewis,  Phila¬ 
delphia  attorney,  represented  Vacirca. 


OPENS  NEW  PLANT 


Williamsburg  News  Moves  Into  New 
$100,000  Building 

The  Williamsburg  News,  a  weekly 
published  in  Brooklyn,  celebrated  its 
fifth  anniversary  by  moving  into  its  new 
building  at  977  Broadway,  last  week. 
The  new  building  is  equipped  with  $75,- 
OOC  worth  of  modem  machinery,  and  the 
total  cost  of  the  building  and  equipment 
is  more  than  $100,000. 

The  capitalization  of  the  News  has 
recently  been  increased  to  $175,000 
through  sale  of  a  stock  issue. 

Harry  .\bramson,  who  founded  the 
News  in  1923,  is  editor  and  publisher, 
and  Benjamin  B.  Elkoff  is  in  charge  of 
business  and  advertising.  Dr.  William 
Schlieffer  is  associate  editor.  The  News 
is  planning  a  160  page  anniversary  num¬ 
ber  to  be  published  May  25. 


ANNOUNCE  NEW  TYPE 

The  American  Type  Founders  Com¬ 
pany  recently  announced  a  new  type  style, 
the  Nubian,  a  “modernistic’’  type  for  ad¬ 
vertising  use.  It  is  put  up  in  sizes  from 
12  point  to  72  point,  with  borders  and 
decorations. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
Information 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times>»  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  .75  per  line 

4  Times —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  inserticHi  as  earned  by  frequency  of  in- 
sertion.  Minimum  Contract  space,  three 
lines.  The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the 
right  to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


ADVERTISING 


Media 


Full  Long  Island  Ooverage.  Five  territories — 
4  Lon::  Island  papers — 8  townships.  Smith- 
town  Messenger,  Islip  Messenger,  Kings  Park 
and  Huntington  Messenger.  Lake  Ronknnkoma 
Mirror.  Send  one  plate  only  for  all  papers  to 
The  Messenger  Printery,  Smlthtown  Branch, 
Long  Island. 


BUSINI^S  OPI^RTUNITIES 

_  Brokers 

A  Business-getter  who  has  sympathy  with  tad 
knows  low  to  h'ell  iiiHpiraiioiial  literature  botb 
in  uiid  a  magnsino.  can  buy  an  intervq 

or  undor  certain  Otuidilions,  all  of  a 
book  and  ma^ttzine  publishing  busim-Rs. 
Nhoiiid  have  not  less  than  |r>0  avaiUi^ 
HarrisDibble  Company,  345  Madi-on  ATeate 
New  York  City. 

Louis  Eddy,  Marshall  Field  lluildliit;.  I'^caci 
Merroimlitan  Theatre  Huilding,  Los  Anfeiei 
CotiHilenrial.  qiiU’k  handling  of  publishing  pro^ 
♦  rflo'*  Buyers  and  sellers  nuidy  to  negotiate 
Middle  West  Properties  —  Exclusive  lUtiaji 
No  dunnirinjr  publlcify.  Personal  serried  1$ 
ev(‘ry  deal.  KverythliiK  confldentihl. 
grade  newspaper  bonds  for  sale.  t'lyde  H 
Knox.  851  Ibvird  of  Trade.  Kansas  (’ity.  Ho. 
Rare  Opportunity  for  exiM»rienre<I  tiewsptprr 
man  with  limited  capital.  Well  •‘stahliohnl 
weekly  and  job  plant.  New  Jersey;  large  ttr 
tile  field:  extensive  equipment;  cirtnilatioa  om 
2.0<VJ.  crowing;  breaking  even:  can  b«'  tasde  ti 
pa.v  handsomely  under  better  niaiiageocet 
.T.  B.  Shale.  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


News  Bureau  Wanted 


I  Want  to  Buy.  immediately,  a  News 
serving  a  select  list  of  good  news|  ajiers.  p^f. 
manenee  of  aceounta  essential.  Cash  for  rlffct 
proposition.  A-52G,  Editor  &  Publislier, 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Mo(iern 

Composing  Room 
Furniture 


as  made  by  us  vrill  speed 
up  production  and  re¬ 
duce  costs — a  real  saving 
in  your  Pay  Roll.  Are 
you  interested?  If  so, 
consult  your  regular 
dealer  in  printers’  sup¬ 
plies  or  write  us  direct. 

Do  it  now! 

HAMILTON  MFG.  CO. 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


^built 


COSS&HOE 

PRE5»5 

Bargains 
in  all  types 

tell  us  your  needs 
and  send  jbr  list 


THE 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

CHtCAGO  —  NEW  YORK  —  LONDON 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste, 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  Elngland  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  NENSCO — Worcester 


DUPLEX -REBUILT  is  RIGHT- REBUILT 

“You  sold  US  a  press  second  hand  but  we 
might  have  thought  it  built  new,  so  nicely 
did  it  run.’’  (From  a  recent  buyer’s  letter.) 

USED  PRESSES 

of  various  types  and  capacity :  what  are  your  needs? 


Duidex  Printing  Press  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

World  Bldg.  77  Washington  St.  De  Young  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


The  Classified  Service  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
is  recognized  as  offering  the  most  direct 
method  of  making  contacts  in  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  fields. 
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business  opportunities  employment 

Newspapers  For  Sale  Help  Wanted 


EMPLOYMENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Situations  Wanted  Situations  Wanted 


Ltrts  Weekly  In  eastern  Pennsylvania,  doing 
more  than  $26,000  annually,  for  sale,  with  or 
witbont  plant;  will  bear  investiKation;  paper  11 
Tears  old:  will  saoriflee  lor  quick  sale:  growing 
Seld:  daughter's  health  compels  moving  south; 
jhoppers  and  curiosity  seekers  keep  away. 
n.9».  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


flood  weekly.  Semi-weekly  or  Afternoon  Daily 
wanted  by  exix  rienced  man  with  sufficient  rash. 
Property  must  stand  investigation  and  price 
must  be  fair.  Prefer  Eastern  States.  A-524, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Want  to  buy  two  Ubio  or  Indiana  dailies  of 
quality  In  cities  above  20,000.  Also  want  dally 
in  Central  or  Southwest  States.  Confidential 
action  to  limit.  Wilhelm  &  Holm,  300  13th, 
X.  W.,  Canton.  O. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Ctrenlation — When  quick,  additional  circulation 
<'orerage  becomes  necessary,  remember  that  our 
twenty  years  in  this  one  line  of  endeavor  Is 
Tonr  proof  against  experimenting.  Write  or 
wire.  Pacific  Coast  Circulation  Service,  Bell 
giocli.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. _ 

Circnlation  Builders  —  Blair  &  Austin,  1515 
Perkiomcn  avenue,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators 
jtalesmanshlp  Club  Camjinigns. _ 

flreateat  Results  per  Dollar  expended  in  clrcn- 
lition  building  campaigns,  33  years  of  leader- 
•hip.  Myers  Clrc.  Organization,  Box  388, 
tVaterloo.  Iowa. _ 

Superior  Circulation  Builders — The  W.  8.  Ken¬ 
dall  Company,  104  North  Bailey  avenue,  Louis¬ 
ville.  Kentucky.  The  circulation  building  or- 
(anisation  that  has  set  the  standard  for 
aysnaslve,  8ucres.sful  circulation  campaigns  for 
twenty  years. _ 

Iks  World's  Largest  Circulation  Building  Or* 
(inisation — The  only  circulation  building  serv¬ 
ice  in  Newspaperdom  furnishing  publishers’ 
allldavits  of  the  exact  results  of  its  every 
campaign.  The  Charle-s  Partlowe  Company, 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Service 


Canvassers,  Promotion  Hen,  Complete  Promotion 
Units.  Available  immcxliately.  Suitable  dailies 
or  large  weeklies.  Wall’s  Service,  792  Mont¬ 
gomery  St..  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


EDITORIAL 


Ship  Newt  Pictures 


Ship  Maws  Pictures — Let  us  represent  you  on 
Ship  News  pictures.  All  incoming  and  out¬ 
going  boats  coveretl.  Largest  staff  of  ship  news 
photographers  In  New  York.  Metropolitan  Photo 
Service,  106  Hudson  Street,  New  York. 


Stories  Wanted 


Wanted:  Stories  of  Real  Life.  Full  of  action 
and  human  interest,  with  plenty  of  drama  and 
without  indecent  and  suggestive  features.  About 
S.OnO  words.  Will  pay  four  cent.s  a  word.  True 
experience  stories  are  best.  People’s  Popular 
Mimthly,  Des  Moln'-s,  Iowa. 


_ Syndicate  Features  _ 

The  American,  Cleveland,  Dhlo.  is  a  new  paper 
this  week.  Full  and  pony  service  for  dailies 
snd  weeklies.  Graphic  Syndicate,  Inc.,  3.’'>0 
Ilndaon  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising — Morning  newspaper  In  Metropolitan 
n!^  man,  around  30,  as  advertising  so¬ 

licitor.  Must  have  some  experience  in  prepnr- 
I"k  copy.  A-532.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Wvertiiing — A  large  volume  newspaper  of  hlgh- 
type,  located  in  the  middle  West,  is  looking 
tor  an  experienced  salesman  to  handle  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  list  of  the  largest  local  display 
•"WOTts.  The  position  demands  a  demonstrated 
^ord  for  constructive  salesmanship,  merchan¬ 
dising  knowledge  and  unquestioned  personal 
fiiaracter.  State  your  expe-rience  In  detail,  your 
ge.  and  actual  salary  requirement.  A -523, 
Editor  A  Publisher _ 

A^atant  to  Publisher — The  man  wanted  must 
naae  these  requirements;  Take  details  of 
bands  of  publisher:  be  able  to  stick 
in  books  for  intelligent  survey.  If  neces- 
tisi  '  f”®*  d*  production  and  the  essen- 
to  constnictive  economies.  No  rolling 
Opportunity  for  young  man  of 
npwence  to  work  into  better  imsition  in  news- 
mSm  ®2^i**tlon  having  several  properties  In 
Riddle  West.  A-522,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  Wanted — Splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced,  successful  circnlation 
manager  on  dally  newspaper  in  city  of  100,000 
population.  Prefer  man  now  employed  as  clrcn- 
iatlon  manager  and  not  out  of  a  Job  looking  for 
another.  Write  brief  outline  of  experience  and 
salary  expected.  All  replies  will  be  kept  con- 
tidential.  A-537,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager  for  growing  af¬ 
ternoon  daily.  New  York  State,  30,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Must  be  experienced,  capable,  hard 
worker.  A-529,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Manager  or  Promotion  Manager  with 
broad  experience  seeks  new  position.  Splendid 
metro|N>Iitan  training  in  advertising  sales  and 
s--rvice.  Well  acquainted  with  modem  merchan¬ 
dising,  retail  and  wholesale. 

Seven  years’  experience  as  newspaper  advertising 
executive;  two  years’  agency  exptTience.  Can 
analyze  your  property  and  coverage  against 
ts>mi>etition  and  work  out  best  advertising  sales 
plan,  write  data  or  sales  book  and  any  type  of 
promotion  material  needed. 

Will  lead,  not  drive,  staff  to  increased  linage 
by  working  with  them  and  teaching  them  to 
better  serve  advertisers.  Have  always  retained 
full  coopt'ration  of  other  departments  of  news- 
paiter  due  to  an  understanding  of  their  func¬ 
tions  and  problems. 

.\ge  thirty-four,  happily  married,  clean-cut  ap¬ 
pearance.  wide  advertising  acquaintance.  Will 
attend  A.  N.  P.  A.  convention.  Introductory 
ri  fcrence.  James  Wright  Brown.  Publisher  of 
Editor  A  Publisher.  A-537,  Erlitor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager  -Eight  years’  experience. 
College  graduate.  Age  30.  Married.  Fine 
record.  Exceptional  references.  A-533,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Advertising  BoUcitor,  many  years’  experience, 
small  and  big  papers.  East  preferred.  Uefer- 

ences.  D-094,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Solicitor,  5  years’  newspaper  and 
agency  experience,  capable  of  writing  and  lay¬ 
ing  out  copy,  desires  display  solicitor’s  position 
with  dally.  Age  35,  married.  A-.’iOG,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Advertising  —  Three  years’  experience  copy 
writing  New  York  syndicate  and  advertising 
agency.  College  graduate.  Kef'Tences.  D-980, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  and  Business  Manager,  Publisher’s 
Assistant — a  builder,  records  show,  trained  in 
markets  of  200,000  irapulatlon  upwards  and  sea¬ 
soned  by  metropolitan  selling  experience.  Fine 
refertmccs  attesting  production,  character,  abil¬ 
ity  to  organize  and  develop.  Earnings  $6,000 
up,  salar.v  and  percentage.  American.  Small 
family.  Faithful  completion  of  contract  com¬ 
mitments  assured  by  employers.  Wire  for  ref¬ 
erences  and  personal  interview  in  New  York 
during  A.  N.  P.  A.  convention.  A-536,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

Artist  desires  change.  Experienced  in  layouts, 
ad.  drawings,  cartoons.  Good  one  man  art  do- 

partment.  A-528.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Assistant  Account  Exscutivs  with  Agency  — 
Young  man,  four  years’  newspaper  experience. 
College  graduate.  A-521.  Editor  A  Piibllsher. 
Assistant  Circulation  Manager -Experienced 
promotion,  boy  carriers,  dealers,  office  routine, 
road  work,  etc.  A-535.  Etiltor  A  Publisher. 
Business,  Advertising  and  Promotion  Manager — 
Metropolitan  and  provincial  experience,  now  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  Metropolitan  dally,  seeking 
change  for  personal  reasons.  Exceptional  pro¬ 
ducer  under  most  adverse  conditions.  Married. 
Under  forty.  Interview  during  convention. 

A-518.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager,  now  employed,  married, 
age  29,  is  looking  for  a  chance  to  show  his 
ability  in  a  larger  field.  Would  consider  as¬ 
sistant  or  country  circulator’s  position  with 
chance  for  advancement.  Salary  secondary. 
Member  I.  0.  M.  A.  Good  references.  A-510. 
Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 

Circulation  Manager — Old  enough  to  direct  large 
organisation  yet  young  enough  to  give  it  pep 
and  enthusiasm.  No  swivel  chair  warmer.  Will 
personally  go  out  in  field  and  pep  things  up 
when  necessary.  Record  for  increase  on  present 
daily  over  100%  in  2  years.  Consider  anything, 
but  prefer  South  or  West.  A-530,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulator  or  Assistant  Expert  on  home  deliv¬ 
ery.  Ten  years’  experience,  past  thirty.  A  live 
wire  and  hard  hitter.  Understand  all  detail 
and  the  most  effective  promotion.  Can  keep 
the  whole  circulation  department  pepped  up 
continually,  which  means  loyalty,  service  and 
more  circulation.  Am  capable,  reliable  and  can 
furnish  ideas  that  will  boost  circulation  at 
lowest  cost.  Replies  confidential.  .A-514,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Circulatioa  and  Promotion  Manager  wants  to 
connect  with  publisher  needing  increase  eiren- 
lutlon.  minimum  cost.  Thoroughly  understands 
every  phase  of  circulation  and  promotion.  12 
years’  experience.  Salary  secondary.  Member 
I.  C.  M.  A.  Prefer  Mid-west  or  South,  D-UTT, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  of  proven  ability  desires  to 
communicate  with  an  eastern  publisher  whose 
circulation  needs  the  services  of  an  expert  in 
highly  competitive  field.  Am  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  nearly  every  circulation  detail. 
Have  handled  and  trained  men  for  country 
work  and  organized  carrier  systems  in  city 
and  surrounding  towns.  MarTie<l,  with  family. 
Unquestionable  references  will  be  furnished 
upon  request.  A-516,  Editor  A  PubllKher. 


Circulation  Manager — Experienced  on  large  and 
small  city  dallies,  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Capable,  energetic  producer  of  results  at 
minimum  expense.  Accustomed  to  keen  compe¬ 
tition.  A-520.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager  —  Uusual  record  building 
business  In  city  of  a  million.  Aggressive,  thor¬ 
ough.  practical,  substantial.  Ten  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  Successful  organization  and  production 
record  under  mont  difficult  circumstances.  Get 
my  record.  Age.  38.  College.  References  past 
employers.  Now  In  businesa  for  self.  Replies 
confidential.  D-989.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager — Nine  years’  experience  on 
large  city  newspapers.  Every  year  as  manager 
one  of  substantial  progress.  Broad  experience. 
Know  every  phase  of  classified.  A  builder.  Age 
39.  College.  Vigorous.  No  Job  too  bard.  Go 
anywhere  for  opportunity.  Past  employers  arc 
references.  Ask  for  my  record.  All  answers 
contidcntial.  A-519,  Editor  A  Publisher,  or 
publishers  and  managing  directors,  if  they 
prefer,  may  secure  my  name  confidentially 
through  James  W.  Brown,  President,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Desk  Man,  telegraph  or  copy  reading,  thoroughly 
<omp«‘tent  and  reliable,  17  years’  experience, 
immediately  available.  Address  T.  H.  B.,  122 
hhist  Second  street,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


Desk  and  Rewrite  Man.  experienced,  27,  college 
graduate,  row  with  leading  mid-western  daily, 
wants  j<d>  with  more  work.  A-512,  Editor  A 
I’uldisher. 


Editorial — Ready  for  vacation  engagements  as 
substitute  editor  of  small  city  daily  or  weekly, 
reporter,  newsroom  assistant  and  proofreader, 
t.’ollege  woman,  ten  years’  experience  In  news¬ 
paper  work.  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Well  recom¬ 
mended.  A-501,  EMItor  A  Publisher. 


Editor  and  Publisher’s  Assistant,  with  two  sne- 
eesses,  g<>eks  chance  to  build  up  the  news  end 
or  take  entire  charge  of  daily  in  small  city,  on 
salary  and  commission.  Ehcperienced  in  all 
lines.  Will  meet  interested  publisher  any  eve¬ 
ning  in  New  York.  Telephone  or  write  D-996. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter — Young,  seven  years’  g.-neral  experi¬ 
ence.  Copy-reader,  editorial  assistant,  sports 
writer  or  editor.  A-511,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter — Young  man.  some  i-xperlence,  two 
.rears’  college,  now  doing  res*-arch  work,  wants 
connection  as  reporter  or  assistant  to  Editor. 
.V-517,  Editor  A  I’ublisher. 


Sports  Editor — Circulation  builder,  young,  ex¬ 
perienced.  energetic.  Any  other  assignments. 
Available  in  May.  A-502,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Web  Pressman,  22  years’  experience  on  Hoe, 
Goss,  Duplex  presses;  fully  qualified  to  take 
charge.  Age,  40;  married.  References.  D-872, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  for  Sale 


Complete  Newspaper  Plant  for  sale.  Goss  Comet 
Press,  Model  14  and  Model  8  Linotypes,  page 
casting  box,  power  saw,  ad  type,  stones,  type¬ 
writers,  desks,  etc.  All  new  and  used  only  a 
year.  Bargain.  Sell  plant  as  a  whole.  Plain 
Dealer.  Wabash,  Indiana. 


Dry  Mat  Gas  Humidor,  rebuilt,  like  new.  $75. 
Ro'onI,  Stockton.  California. 


For  Sale — 3  Endh-ss  Belts:  1  new,  2  used. 
Width.  6  inches.  Length.  30  feet  7  Inches. 
Arizona  Gazette,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


For  Sale — Large  Quantity  Split  Magazines  for 
Model  20  and  21  Unotypes — with  or  without 
display  mats — all  modern  faces.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  list.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Melrose 
Ave.,  Stamford.  Conn. 


Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Wire  Stitchers, 
etc. — A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guar¬ 
anteed  machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Hoffman  Type  A  Engraving  Co.,  114  B.  13th 
St.,  New  York  City. _ 

Used  Ooss  Mat  Roller  for  wet  mats  only,  for 
sale  cheap.  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  153 
S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Equipment  Wentetl 


Press  Wanted  by  Southern  daily,  17,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Sextuple  modem  unit  type  considered, 
•tddress  D-998,  Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 


LEGAL 


Editorial — Big  city  news  desk  man,  editorial 
writer,  columnist;  can  produce  cheaply,  paper 
of  which  owner  will  be  proud;  total  abstainer; 
now  employed;  seeks  permanent  place  in  South¬ 
east;  prefers  small  city;  future  more  important 
than  starting  salary.  References  that  will  con¬ 
vince.  D-993,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Three  j  ears’  experience  as  writer, 
editor,  business  manager,  national — interest  il¬ 
lustrated  Sunday  news  features.  New  York 
only.  A-53S,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor — Now  with  flourishing  semi- 
weekly,  but  desire  change.  Editorial  writer, 
feature  and  news  writer,  expert  at  make-up, 
handling  type  myself.  Would  like  to  affiliate 
with  small  daily,  semi- weekly  or  large  weekly. 
Single,  33  years  of  age,  Protestant.  10  years’ 
newspaper  experience.  Desire  $50  week  to 
start.  Can  famish  best  of  references.  Not 
particular  where  to  locate.  A-515,  Editor  A 
I’ublisher. 


Manager;  seeks  situation.  References  indicate 
ability  handle  all  departments;  reducing  ex- 
lienses;  increasing  earnings;  handle  papers  need¬ 
ing  constmctlve,  intelligent  work.  Address 
A-531,  Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 


Publisher  and  Advertising  Man,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  wants  work  as  publisher,  business  or 
advertising  manager,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  or  advertising  representative  of  a  dally 
newspaper  or  of  a  weekly  or  monthly.  Well 
qualified  for  these  duties.  First  class  refer¬ 
ences.  Will  go  anywhere,  but  prefers  Chicago 
territory.  D-083,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Publisher  having  just  disposed  of  his  Interest 
in  small  city  dally  seeks  opportunity.  An 
American  (Christian),  89  years  of  age,  widely 
known  in  Eastern  publishing  and  advertising 
circles.  Sixteen  years’  experience,  covering 
magazines,  trade  papers,  advertising  agencies 
and  newspapers,  both  metropolitan  and  small 
town.  Prefer  to  buy  small  town  dally,  not  re¬ 
quiring  too  large  a  cost  Investment,  but  will 
consider  an  opportunity  of  associating  with  a 
publisher  on  a  partnership  or  Interest  basis. 
Will  tackle  any  proposition  regardless  of  pres¬ 
ent  financial  condition  if  it  has  merit.  ’To 
reach  me,  communicate  vrith  Mr.  James  W. 
Brown,  I^bllsher,  or  8.  L.  Dare,  Classified 
Manager,  Editor  A  Publisher,  New  'York. 


Reporter  or  Advertising  Solicitor — Young,  ex¬ 
perienced — New  York  Times,  World,  Tribune, 
other  pai>ers.  Qualified  advertising  or  city 
room.  Now  employed.  A-684,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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INTERNA’nONAL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

New  York.  March  28th,  1928. 

The  Board  of  Dlretcors  have  declared  a  quar- 
rly  dividend  of  Sixty  (60c)  Cents  a  share  on 
le  Common  Stock  of  this  Company,  payable 
ay  15th.  1928,  to  Common  Stockholders  of 
cord  at  the  close  of  business.  May  let,  1928. 
Checks  to  be  mailed.  Transfer  hooks  will  not 
ose. 

OWEN  SHEPHERD, 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 

SMALL  DAILIES 

We  have  information  regarding  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  daily  newspapers  which 
can  be  purchased  for  prices  ranging 
from  $45,000  to  $200,000.  We  will 
discuss  these  in  confidence  with  seri¬ 
ous  and  well -qualified  buyers.  Cash 
payments  as  low  as  $15,000,  on  one 
or  two  of  them. 

Write  our  nearest  office,  or  better 
yet,  call  in  person  if  possible. 

Harwell  &  Rockwell 

COMER  BLDG.  TIMES  BLDG. 

BIRMINGHAM  NEW  YORK 

Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  Establiahsd  la  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 
Paciflo  Coast  Representatlva  i 

M.  C.  Moore,  898  North  Beverly  Drivo, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

a 
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curious  and  interesting  event  witnessed  special  cases  may  be  run  just  prior  (o 
by  a  subscriber  is  proving  to  be  one  of  this  occasion. — C.  M.  L. 


DOLLAR  *  s 
PULLERS 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Van- 
coitivr  (Wash.)  Evening  Columbian. 


Your  sports  followers  will  be  intereii; 


This  feature  forms  a  close  contact  with  ed  in  a  series  of  short  illustrated  artid* 
the  newspaper  and  its  readers  and  no  on  ■‘Who’s  Who  in  Amateur  l.asebiif 
financial  emolument  is  necessary  to  ob-  this  spring.  This  might  be  extc  tided  to 
tain  more  than  a  sufficient  amount  of  in-  include  other  branches  of  local  spoflg 
teresting  items. — R.  L.  Bachman,  Van-  such  as  soccer,  football,  etc.,  when  the» 
corner.  rcsjiective  seasons  roll  around. — D.  P. 

In  a  city  with  a  large  foreign  popula-  PREDICTS  TELEPHOTO  PAPERS 
t ion— particularly,  if  a  considerable  num-  The  four-page  April  number  of  il* 


i  1>  MJl  In  a  city  with  a  large  foreign  popula-  PREDICTS  TELEPHOTO  PAPERS 

-taam  m  ii;:,i,iiiri- -  ^  .  t ion— particularly,  if  a  considerable  num-  The  four-page_  April  number  of  il* 

her  of  foreign-born  residents  have  at-  Industrial  Bulletin,  published  by  .\rth* 
''PHE  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  has  found  Under  the  general  head  running  from  taiiied  success — an  interesting  series  of  D.  Little,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  vas 
^  another  use  for  small  business  cards  live  to  seven  columns  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  inspirational  articles  could  be  built  on  transmitted  as  a  negative  from  Xe» 
of  women’s  specialty  shops.  It  runs  a  Press  publishes  a  number  of  small  ads  the  theme,  “What  America  Has  Done  York  to  Boston  by  telephoto,  the  editiot 
special  layout  of  such  ads  in  double  of  two  inches  and  up  from  various  St.  For  Me.”  Greater  interest  will  attach  to  being  printed  from  the  plate  prepand 
column  every  Friday  on  the  women’s  page  Paul  firms  under  the  general  title  “The  these  stories  if  they  are  presented  in  the  from  the  photo.  The  paper  aimnimng 
in  both  the  Herald  and  Traveler  under  Northwest’s  Market  Center”  with  a  sub-  lirst  person.  If  practicable,  have  them  that  “you  are  now  reading  a  copy  of  the 
the  heading  of  “The  Upstairs  Shoppe.” —  title  “A  review  of  the  .vorthwests’s  lead-  illustrated  with  the  likeness  of  the  sub-  I'lrst  complete  periodical  that  was  ever 
D.  P.  >ng  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  ject.  The  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Telegram  sent  over  the  wires  as  a  teleph. >togra|| 

-  good  merchandise — an  invitation  to  buy  used  such  a  series  to  go^  advantage. —  (rom  which  an  entire  edition  was 

,  Saving,  Bank  Insnvance  is  going  Wg  "»■"  Snsedal.  Victor  N.  Vc.roj^  IiS^1,a?ltc 'a:i”id™a'Si,S 

rar«“4T,^“™’ol'L°urSce  the  news-  ,  T'"’' 1.”  a"  'l°“  “  Kite  season  is  at  hand,  and  the  .dtron  ol  W  newspaper,  will  be  prepmj 

Sper  publish^  h  overlooking  a  bet  if  Times-Press  struck  a  popular  chord  in  transmitted  m  this  manner. 

he  fails  to  carry  a  goodly  amount  of 


he^  faih'*  to  carry  a  goodly  amount  of  beginning  a  series  of  articles  on  kite  fly- 

space  from  the  local  banks  on  this  sub-  ^gms  ^  The  SIc^  s  increasfnir  e«7v  dat  '"®’  ^  to 

j^  A  Boston  paper  runs  more  than  ^  space  is  m^easmg  evep  day.  remember  when  kite  flying  was  an  art. 

a  quarter  page  that  is  paid  for  by  several  how  mischievous 

hanWc  which  are  advertisine  this  insur-  ^•‘ron.  ^,0  5  r,5g  saltpeter  fuses  to  drop 


banks  which  are  advertising  this  insur¬ 
ance  collectively.  —  C.  E.  Pellissier, 
Boston. 


News,  of  Ponca  City,  Okla.  At  the  top 
Under  the  heading  of  “Eat  more  fish”  of  the  page  is  the  caption,  “WHBM — 
a  local  newspaper  has  built  up  quite  a  Ponca  City’s  Own  Station  On  the  Air.” 


estate,  u.  s.  v.,  AKron.  yjg  gaitpeter  fuses  to  drop 

.  r;  ■  .  blocks  of  wood  and  small  stones  on 

Newspapers  in  cities  that  boast  a  radio  neighbor’s  roofs,  or  to  drop  large  para- 
station  ipight  ao^t  th^  idea  l*’om  the  chutes.  The  articles  run  daily. — U.  S. 


V..  Akron. 

The  champion  rose-grower  of  almost 


section  of  advertising  from  the  local  fish  Ads  of  local  radio  dealers  appear  on  the  ^  ^ "  mpion  rose-grower  ot  almost 

retailers.  This  collwtive  form  of  adver-  page.  This  idea  might  be  improved  upon  ^ 

tising  is  popular  for  it  provides  for  small  by  running  each  day’s  radio  program  in  ®  home  gardening, 

ads  with  the  advantage  of  large  size  copy,  the  center  of  the  page. — Norman  B.  i 

— C.  E.  P.  . . ^  . 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


What  would  you  do  if  you  lost  your 
present  job?  This  question  directed  at 
a  number  of  leading  citizens  by  a  Minne¬ 
apolis  daily  was  productive  of  some 
highly  interesting  replies. — F.  H.  W. 

Hospital  Day  will  be  held  the  country 
over  May  12  this  year.  Some  good  local 
hospital  stories,  orthoptic  children’s 
treatment,  hospital  administration  and 
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national  advertisers 
used  no  other  news¬ 
paper  in  Detroit 
during-  1927  except 
the  Free  Press. 


IBeirott 

^reas 

"Starts  The  Day 
In  Detroit” 


tTAVEi  you  a  business  or  two  in  your  interviewed  by  a  reporter  who  is  waiting 
town  that  have  been  operated  for  a  in  the  lobby  when  the  curtain  goes  down 
number  of  years  by  one  succeeding  gen-  on  the  last  act. — David  Resnick. 


We  sell  newspapers 


after  another  of  the  same  1 
.A.n  interview  with  the  present 


An  “I  Saw — ”  department,  in  which 


director  of  such  a  business  as  to  the  an  item  is  published  each  day  of  a 
change  in  business  methods  which  his 
family  has  seen  come  and  go  will  make 
an  interesting  feature  that  will  be  read 
bv  “old  timer”  and  newcomer  alike. — 

R.  W.  T. 


The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  feature  which  is  somewhat 
different  than  the  usual  “Inquiring  Re¬ 
porter”  column.  It  is  entitled  “How  Did 
You  Like  It?”  and  gives  informal  com¬ 
ment  of  Chicago  play-goers  as  they  pass 
out  of  theaters.  Each  day  a  different 
show  is  reviewed  in  a  paragraph  by  half 
a  dozen  persons  in  the  audience.  Thus, 
the  newspaper  presents  the  opinions  of 
audiences  as  against  those  of  critics. 
Seat-holders  are  casually  selected  and 


“Today*!  News  Today” 


Complete  wne 
reports  for  ero- 
ning,  morning  end 
Sunday  news¬ 
papers  ererjrwliere. 


Largest 

Evening 

Circulation 

in  the 

South 

151,078 

Net  Paid  Daily 
Circulation  for 
FEBRUARY 

The  BALTIMORE 

NEWS 


that  sell  newspapers 

“EAGER  LOVE "  by  May  ChrUUe. 
“LITTLE  SINS,"  by  Katharine  Brush. 
"CRIME  IN  THE  CRYPT,”  by  Caro¬ 
lyn  Wells. 

“IMPATIENT  GRISELDA  ”  by  Doro¬ 
thy  Scarborough. 

“LINDA”  by  Virfinia  Swain. 

“TWO  STOLEN  IDOLS,”  by  Frank 
Packard. . 

“TIGER  LOVE,”  by  Eustace  Hale 
Ball.. 

And  Other  assured  circulation 
builders,  wire  or  write 

King  Features 
Syndicate,  Inc* 
New  York  City 


THE  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  HI. 


Buffalo 

The  Wonder  City  of  Ameries 

is  easy  for  any  sales¬ 
man  to  cover,  if  kt 
works  from  the  district 
routes  and  maps  giwa 
him  by  the 

buffalo  evening  NEWS 

Read  in  4  out  of  5  Buffalo  Homu 
EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 
Editor  and  Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
Representatives 

Graybar  Bids.  Tribune  Tovsr 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicaco,  a 

Atlantic  Bldg.  Waterman  BM|. 

Philadelphia  Bosta 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  orgadA* 
tion  of  college  trained  ujewt- 
paper,  magazine  and  advertiataf 
men,  wants  to  help  you  &d  hfan. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  m  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  tn® 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recotu- 
mending  only  those  who  moot 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  pies* 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  DirsetJ 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Signui  D» 
ta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Art, 
Chicago,  IlL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


